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“Bor As WE WERE ALLOWED oF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE 


SPEAK, NOT AS' PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH 








BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


I saw one sitting, habited in gray, 
Beside a lonely stream ; and in her eyes 
Was all the tenderness of twilight skies 
In middle spring, when lawns are flushed 
with May. 
“Mysterious one,” I cried, ‘who art thou? 
Say.” 
She answered in low tones, just heard 
through sighs: 
“Look on this face! Dost thou not recog- 
nize 
A face well known once, in another day ?” 
Then on the air these words grew audible: 
“The same she is who scorched thine eyes 
with tears ; 
But changed now by the sovereign force of 
years, 
86 piteous grown and no more terrible. 
‘Look on her well, who once thy life op- 
prest— 
Called bitterest Sorrow then; but now 
named Rest.” 
Convo, ENGLAND, 








JESUS AND THE BIBLE. 
BY THE REV. GEO, F. PENTECOST. 


“* In the volume of the Book it is written 
of me” (Heb. x, 7). Commenting on this 
passage of Scripture, Martin Luther says: 
‘‘There is but one Book; there is but one 
Person. That Book isthe Bible; that Per- 
son is Jesus Christ.” In the highest and 
best sense of the great reformer’s thought all 
devout persons agree with thetruth of this 
noble sentiment, There are many books in 
the world, and of the making of more good, 
bad, and indifferent there seems to be no 
end ; but the Scriptures, the Holy Bible, is 
still, as it ever has been, pre-eminently the 
Book. Just as Jesus was pre-eminent among 
the many who bore the same name while he 
lived, so he is designated in the Greek of 
the new Testament by the definite article. 
He was emphatically the Jesus. So the 
Bible is among other books the Bible. When 
Sir Walter Scott lay dying, he called to his 
son-in-law, Mr, Lockhart, and said: ‘‘ Read 
to me.” ‘‘ Out of which book, Sir Walter?” 
said Mr. Lockhart. The dying poet looked 
at him earnestly for a moment, and then 
said: ‘‘Lockhart, there is but one Book. 
Read to me out of the Bible.” Happy the 
man who, living or dying, comes to under- 
stand that the Bible is the Book in all the 
world, and that Jesus Christ, of whom the 
great writers of the Bible wrote, is the only 
person to whom he can yield his heart and 
mind in supreme and undivided allegiance. 

If Jesus Christ was God manifest in the 
flesh, it is also true that the Bible, in a very 
high and important sense, is a manifesta- 
tion of Jesus Christ in the Word. The 
written Word is the living stenoograph of 
the Eternal. and Incarnate Word, who 
was made flesh and dwelt among.us. It is 
this fact that makes Christ and the Bible 
inseparable. Should:we take Christ out of 

the Bible, there would be:no book, in any 
proper sense, left. Should we destroy or 
deny the authenticity and genuineness of 
the Bible record, the world is left without 
Jesus Christ. Thus we come to the practi- 
cal conclusion that Jesus Christ is the key 
to the intepretation or understanding.of the 
Bible. In reading its sacred pages, in con- 
templating its great characters, in unfold- 
ing its symbols, in interpreting its types, in 
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making researeh) into its historic pages of 

creation, as well as in seeking the interpret- 

ation of its great prophecies, we need to 

take Jesus Christ with us as the key to un- 

lock all. He who reads with Jesus as the 

key will read understandingly and be 

made wise unto salvation. Otherwise he 

will only become wise in his own conceits 

and probably wrest the Scriptures to his 

own condemnation. 

From the time God announced in the 

Garden of Eden that the seed of the woman 

should bruise the serpent’s head (Gen. iii, 

15) until the time when John cried, in re- 

sponse to the apocalyptic vision, ‘‘ Even 

so; come, Lord Jesus” (Rev. xxii, 20), he is 

seen to be the great central figure of the 

Book. As the sun casts a shadow before a 

body advancing from it, so Jesus, who was 

a Lamb slain from the foundation of the 

world and whose goings forth have been 

from eternal, casts the long line of typical 

and ceremonial shadows seen in the Old 

Testament Scriptures before him. These, 

says the great apostle, were the shadow of 
good things to come—Jesus the substance 
of all those good things. Adam, out of 
whose side and from the substance of whose 
body a bride for him was taken and made, 

is but a type of him out of whose wounded 
side and from whose divine nature the re- 
deemed @hurch, the Lamb’s wife, is taken 
(Eph. v, 30, 82). Abel slain by Cain tells 
us of the Good Shepherd slain for us, 

whose ‘‘blood speaketh better things than 
that of Abel” (Heb. xii, 24). Enoch points 
to Him who hath ascended on high, giving 
the resurrection side lacking in the typical 
Abel. Noah is the man of faith and right- 
eousness who has prepared for the con- 
demnation of the unbelieving world and 
the salvation of the believing sinner, in 
whom we have redemption through his 
blood and of whom it is now said there 
is now, therefore, no condemnation to 
them that are in Christ Jesus 

The burning bush in the wilderness 
was a type of .the incarnation — the 
consuming fire of the Godhead dwelling in 
the bush of human nature and not consum- 
ing it, out of which God announced his 
incarnate name, ‘‘I AM.” For in after 
days do we not hear him who ‘came 
down ” and dwelt in human nature, filling 
up that mysterious name and illustrating to 
us its meaning. ‘‘I AM the light of the 
world”; ‘“‘I AM the way”; “I AM the 
door”; ‘‘I AM the bread of life”; ‘‘I AM 
the good shepherd”; “I AM the true 
vine”; ‘‘I AM the resurrection and the 
life”; “I AM the first and the last”; 
‘‘Before Abraham was I AM”; “I AM 
Jesus.” Surely, all this is too plain to need 
argument or further proof. The Lamb of 
Egypt tells of our true Passover sacrificed 
for us(I Cor. v, 7). Moses and Aaron are 
but the type of our apostle and High Priest 
(Heb. iii, 1). The fallen manna was but 
the promise of the true bread from Heaven 
which afterward came down for the whole 
world, that a man may eat thereof and live 
and not die (Jno. vi, 50). The smitten 
rock in the wilderness, that gave drink to 
the children of Israel, was but the shadow 
of him who in the fullness of time was 
smitten for us, and who in the last great 
day of the feast stood and cried: ‘If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink.” ‘‘That rock was Christ” (I Cor. 
x, 4). The brazen serpent only foreshad- 
owed-the lifting up of the Son of Man, that 
whosoever believeth on him should not 
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law the prophets did unto” (Jno. i, 45). 
But this important truth may be summed 
up in Christ’s own words, when he says of 
the Scriptures ‘‘ they are they that testify 
of me” (Jno. vi, 89). Toward him as the 
‘‘ desire of all nations” (Hag. ii, 7) all the 
lines of ancient history converge, and from 
him, the ‘‘ Light of the World” (Jno. viii, 
12), all lines of modern history and thought 
diverge. All the Old Testaments looked 
forward to him, as did Abraham, who re- 
joiced to see his day and was glad (Jno. 
viii, 56). The New Testament believers 
and all who have followed look back 
toward his finished work and forward 
toward his coming glory, and also rejoice. 
In all the Word of God there is not a 
page that does not testify of him. Mr. 
Moody tells of a visit to Prang’s chromo es- 
tablishment in Boston. Mr. Prang showed 
him a stone on which was laid the color for 
the making of the first impression toward 
producing the portrait of a distinguished 
public man; but he could see only the 
faintest possible line of tinting. The next 
stone that the paper was submitted to deep- 
ened the color a little, but still no trace of 
the man’s face was visible. Again and 
again was the sheet passed over the succes- | 
sive stones, until at last the outlines of a 
man’s face was dimly discerned, At last, 
after some twenty impressions, from» as 
many different stones, were'tékemupon the 
paper, the portrait of the distinguished man 
stood forth, so perfect that it seemed only 
to lack the power of speech to make it liv- 
ing. Thus it is with Christ in the Scrip- 
tures, especially in the Old Testament, 
Many persons—even those who know Christ 
from the New Testament revelation of 
him—read rapidly through and over the 
pages of the Book, and declare that they do 
not see Christ on these or in them. Well, 
read it again and again; look a little more 
intently upon these sacred pages; draw a 
little nearer into the light which the Holy 
Spirit gives to them that ask him; read 
them on your knees, calling upon God to 
open your eyes, that you may see won- 
drous things out of his law, and presently 
the beauteous, glorious face of Him whom 
your soul loveth will shine forth upon you. 
Sometimes you will see that dear face in 
deep shadow, marred more than the face 
of any man; sometimes He will seem to you 
asa root out of dry ground; and again He 
will seem fair as the lily of the valley; and 
as we move toward the end He will arise 
upon us as the day-dawn and day-star, shin- 
ing above the brightness of the sun. 








THE WEEDING OUT OF FOSSILS. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 





Tue town of Quincy, in Massachusetts, 
has somehow become seized and possessed, 
as the old wills say, of a remarkable super- 
intendent of schools, whom she ought not 
to be allowed to monopolize. Not that she 
shows any disposition to monopolize him. 
On the contrary, the morning papers inform 
us that she let his light shine over Melrose 
last Friday evening. The school-board, 
in a brilliant spasm of that intellectual act- 
ivity which ever animates school-boards, 
invited the teachers to meet in the commit- 
tee-room at the town hall, on Friday even- 
ing, to listen to an address by the Quincy 
superintendent, on ‘‘The Best Methods of 
Teaching.” This invitation is very charac- 
teristic of school-boards. I never heard of a 
school-board doing anything in particular 
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in inviting the teachers ‘teocdo 
something. The great) facility possessed 
by school-boards in directing their energies 
and efforts wisely is wel] exemplified in this 
Melrose invitation. I Know nothing about 
it, except what istold in the morning news- 
paper; but it is easy to: imaging a*conaci- 
entious and earnést. school, board sitting in 
the shadow of Boston suprémacy and twirl- 
ing its thumbs in anxious: meditation over 
what to do next to furnishrits) own excuse 
for being, Happy thought! Lecture the 
teachers, The teachers are always handy. 
Any theory can be wreaked on them, ‘They 
are mostly women, non-combatants; unable 
to make reprisals.: They cannot fight; their 
voting won't amount,to much; and they 
seldom answer back. To be sure, they gibe 
a good deal among themselves; but school- 
boards know nothing about that»: To the 
board’s eyes, they are a meek, decoréus, 
dutiful assemblage, listening’ 

to the words of wisdom distilled from 
the lips of their. superiors, | Sothe 
wise board choose Friday night for the 
time, and a school superintendent: for the 
man, and ‘“The Best Methods of ‘Teaching " 
for the theme—by ‘way, I suppose; of 
giving the teachers s little freshness and 
variety. A person not moved by the wires 
of modern machinery, who wished to be- 
friend and benefit the teachers; would send 
them tickets to ‘‘ Pinafore,” ‘or: bring out 
from Boston a lecturer on the ‘‘Religion of 
the Pyramids,” or take them on a telescope 
to the Moon; so that, if the object be to get 
something new out of their miuds, it: shall 
be secured by first putting something new 
in. Not sootr school-boards. They pro- 
ceed on theprinciple of the four Cockneys, 
who, when told’ that ‘they canld not drive 
their sorry nag from London to Liverpool 
in a day, cried out, in smiazement: ‘Vy 
not? Ve’ve all got vips!” On Friday 
night the teachers are just through with 
their week’s work. Théy have been think- 
ing, talking, practicing; according to the 
best of their knowledge and belief, the 
best methods of teaching for five days in 
succession. How diverting it must be to 
get together after it, in a school committee- 
room, and meet a school-board, and listen 
an hour or two toa school superintendent 
talking about the best method of teaching 
in schools! 

What are some of these best methods? 
Well, the superintendent was introduced 
by the chairman, ‘‘ and proceeded to speak 
of the methods which should be used by 
the primary teachers in the first steps of 
education, and confined his remarks to that 
grade.” Wise and wary superintendent! 
not to pop in upon the high-school masters 
and undertake to lecture them upon the 
proper methods of teaching Latin pronun- 
ciation, or Greek quantities, or questiona- 
ble renderings! But the bravery and 
promptitude with which a host of men 
superintendents and directors will rush into 
the presence of an army of unpretending 
women, and tell 'them how to guide the first 
steps of little children, reveals an intrepidi- 
ty of spirit which nothing but our modern 
school system could foster. And that they 
repress their ardent love for the classics, 
and dam up their surging theories of the 
ancient tongues, and ‘‘confine themselves to 
that grade” shows a self-constraint and 
self-control that ‘eanmot be too highly com- 
mended. 

‘‘He said,” the reporter next remarks, 
‘the child should be taught naturally, and 
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help or hinder it.” Sublime and weighty 
truths,worth coming in from Quincy to 
utter and from Malden to hear. When Mel- 
rose laid hold of the hem of the skirts of 
the garment. of the school superintendent 
of Quincy and cried ‘‘ Come over and help 
us!” history does not record but that Quin- 
cy gave up her superintendent for that one 
night without a tear, It is appalling to 
think what would have happened in the 
school-rooms if she had not. Simply that 
the Malden and Melrose children would 
bave been taught unnaturally for the re- 
mainder of their unnatural lives. Or, still 
’ further, to illustrate this already luminous 
direction, the lecturer says that the child 
“should be taught from the inside of the 
child’s mind, out into language form.” 
So that; if he had spent that mem- 
orable evening in Quincy, instead of 
in that Melrose inner temple, the teachers 
would still be prowling around the outside 
of the juvenile Melrose mind, and never 
have dreamed of slipping in through the 
scuttle, or creeping in through a window, 
or peeping in through a key-hole. Female 
teachers never know anything about a 
child’s mind, and never can know anything, 
until a superintendent of schools is elected 
to tell them. If school superintendents had 
been invented in Shakespeare's day, Mrs. 
Quickly could: not have held a candle to 
them for knowing Anne’s mind. 

‘*The teacher should not be bound by 
forms or traditions; but teach as she pleases, 
and as she sees the child can best grasp the 
subject.” It must be that this superin- 
tendent’s mind was taught ‘‘ naturally” 
from the beginning, and must have been a 
rather ‘‘natural” sort of mind in itself, to 
conceive the startling idea of gathering in 
a bevy of women from all the region 
roundabout Boston, in order ‘to convey to 
them the novel information that they 
should do as they pleased! 

**If a child could be taught to read in 
three years, he should be satisfied.” I know 
that our school system is weighty and pow- 
erful; but I underrated it. I did not sup- 
pose it lay so heavily on a child’s mind as 
to keep him three years learning to read. 
Why, here isa little seapegrace of a 
girl, six years old, who never went to 
school in her life and never had five 
minutes’ instruction under any system 
whatever, but who is devouring books 
right and left, thirteen to the dozen, and 
ravaging the library for more. How she 
learned no one knows. Certainly nobody 
taught her. Whether she climbed over her 
mind from the outside, or: whether she 
turned herself inside out I don’t believe 
she ever knew; end no superintendent of 
the children that run wild can tell us. It 
was only that, whereas she used to be 
read to; we’ woke up one day to find that 
she was reading to herself. Three years? 
Perhaps a school might have spun it out to 
that; but I question. 

‘The care of the younger children should 
be given to the best teachers, who combine 
with tact, experience, and knowledge a 
genuine love for the child. The old fossil 
school mistress should be weeded out, and a 
new race, acquainted with present modes, 
should take their places, who should, dur- 
ing the first three years of school-life so 
direct the child as to save it for good and 
usefulness, however bad its influences at 
home might be.” 

After this practicable, valuable, and 
courteous advice, I suppose the teachers 
gathered themselves together and instituted 
a competitive examination in tact, knowl- 
edge, and love of children, and selected 
the ones that stood highest for teachers to 
the younger children, and then began that 
extraordinary . horticulturo- mineralogical 
operation of weeding out the old fossils 
among them! . If one could: by any means 
scale the wall, and get at theinside of the 
Quincy superintendent's mind, it would be 
interesting to see what is his idea of the 
**best methods of” procedure in’ this gar- 
dening of the future. When:the old fossils 
are weeded out, shall we have the fresh fish 
transplanted in hills, or the whole field 
seeded down to lizards? Or, better still, 
will the child’s mind twine up from the 

inside to the outside by sedimentary de- 
posit? 

Meanwhile, let us be thankful that the 
fossiliterous rocks are to be weeded out, 
hook, beb, and sinker; that the old school- 
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mistresses, who, as is well known, always 
devoted the first three years to teaching the 
children bad ways and mischief, are to be 
instantly harrowed up into calcareous 
formations, and supplanted by school super- 
intendents who will inculcate those virtues 
and graces in which we sometimes suspect 
American children to be wanting—modesty, 
deference, respect for the aged and the 
weak, reverence for the past, tenderness for 
the outworn, sympathy and succor for the 
defenseless, consideration and courtesy for 
all. 


AS GOES OHIO, SO GOES THE UNION. 
BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D. D. 








Tue older readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
remember the time when the fall elections 
of Pennsylvania were regarded as well nigh 
certain indices of the result of the presi- 
dential contest immediately subsequent. 
In those days it was one of the accepted 
mottoes of practical politicians and of the 
party press: As goes Pennsylvania, 80 goes 
the Union. Nor was it difficult for observ- 
ant minds, carefully studying the composite 
population, the social and civil forces, and 
the attitude of parties in the Keystone State 
to discern the philosophic foundations of 
this familiar motto, or even to foretell, 
prior to the day of election, what the ver- 
dict of the state, and consequently of the 
nation, on any public issue would be. 

Time has so changed the conditions of 
the problem, by several distinct and recog- 
nizable processes, that the voice of Pennayl- 
vania is no longer to any such extent indic- 
ative, inany presidential year, of the subse- 
quent voice of the nation. Ohio has be- 
come the index state of the Union. The 
judgment and decision of the people of ' 
Ohio have come to be widely accepted as 
prophetic of the judgment and decision of 
the whole nation in respect to the great fi- 
nancial and moral issues successively pre- 
sented for adjudication before the tribunal 
of the country. Nor is the verdict of Ohio 
on such issues merely indicative. It is in 
some degree causal and determinative. 
More than once during the last eighteen 
years has it been true that the decision of 
the Buckeye State has influenced extensive- 
ly the opinion and the verdict of other 
states. In some instances it has even fallen 
in as a decisive weight, turning the balance 
of political conflicts and determining in 
large degree the sentiment and policy of 
the nation. And it surely inVolves no as- 
sumption of prophetic discernment to ven- 
ture the prediction that the decision of 
Ohio just rendered on the grave questions 
now before the people will go far not only 
to show how the nation will decide the 
same questions in another year, but also to 
determine what that national decision shall 
be. 

In estimating the causes of. such afact, 
he would be quite liable to ridicule who 
should present any high claim of superior- 
ity in general intelligence, or in political 
discernment, or moral principle. It is sim- 
ply because Ohio has come to be, more 
nearly than Pennsylvania or New York, 
Indiana or Illinois, the average state, most 
closely representing by its combination of 
populations, of material interests and activ- 
ities, of social and political and moral 
forces, the nation in microcosm, that its 
general elections are accepted so widely as 
forerunners and heralds of the national 
elections to follow. And for this combina- 
tion, with the political average that results 
from it, no intelligent Buckeye will think 
of claiming very special credit. ; 

Some of the causes contributing to this 
peculiar position of Ohio are purely phys- 
ical; others are social, political, moral. It 
is safe to predict, for example, that the 
index state of the Union (if there be one in 
coming generations) will always lie within 
the great central parallels of latitude in the 
Republic. It is also probable (if not cer- 
tain) that the center of population for the 
nation in any given decade will be located 
in or near such a representative state. 
Again, a state mainly agricultural, or main- 
ly commercial, or one occupied with manu- 
facture chiefly will be much less likely to 
hold such a position than a state in which 
these various sources of support and wealth 
are combined in better proportions. A cer- 
tain mixture of populations, foreign and 





native, with their several varieties of train- 


ing, taste, and tendency, and possibly a 
similar mingling of representatives ftom 


peculiarities, may be tequisite; the final 
average being what each and all of these 
aggregate influences have combined to 
make it. There may also be antecedent 
political determinatives, like the Ordinance 
of 1787, or organic peculiarities in political 
constitution, like the organic law of Ohio, 
whose Controlling influences are seen and 
felt in the public acts and votes, even from 
generation to generation. 

I do not propose any classification of 
these causes, or any explanation of their 
several relations to the unique political re- 
sult to which I have alluded. For the pres- 
ent I can only hint at some of these condi- 
tions, natural and: social ; and civil, which 
have made Ohio what it is and which are 
making its political verdicts so conspicu- 
ous and so influential. Two or three other 
specific causes may be named as combin- 
ing with these in producing this result. 

Of these the first is the admirable com- 
mon school system of the state, and in con- 
nection with this the amount and quality 
of collegiate instruction. To her schools 
Ohio owes very largely the fact that. the 
average voter has discernment enough to 
comprehend the serious political issues of 
the hour and moral principle enough to de- 
cide those issues rightly. But the schools of 
the state would not be such political educa- 
tors were not her teachers largely trained 
for their work in her higher and distinctive- 
ly in her collegiate institutions. Much has 
been said in ridicule of the eighty college 
charters and more which are deposited in 
the archives at Columbus, and of the wide 
variety and incongruous character of the 
thirty colleges or more in actual existence. 
But much of this ridicule is itself ridicu- 
lous. I remember to have heard a young 
college professor from New England stulti- 
fy himself inthis way by talking sweeping- 
ly, on a public occasion too, of these insti- 
tutions as mere high schools, unworthy of 
the name of college. But the man who 
studies the: history and work of these col- 
leges and who realizes how extensively 
they have diffused education laterally 
throughout the state, and how much they 
have done to mold the popular thought 
and life, will be very slow to indulge in 
such loose criticism. If Ohio is to-day the 
index state of the Union, that result is due 
very largely to her numcrous collegiate in- 
stitutions. If they have not, in general, 
furnished the highest grade of culture, such 
as Yale or Harvard might give to the few, 
they have yet given a substantial education 
to the many; they have trained and well 
trained the teachers of the state; they have 
fitted a great company of young men for 
the various spheres, especially of profes- 
sional life; they have sent out most of those 
who are to-day the leaders of political 
thought and action jn both the state and 
the nation. All honor to the colleges of 
Ohio for the part which they have contrib- 
uted to the recent success of sound financial 
principles and of civil order and freedom 
over the forees confederated to destroy 
them. 

What relation the five or six thousand 
churches of Ohio, representing all possible 
varieties of religious thought, and especial- 
ly the best and most influential forms of 
Evangelical belief, have sustained to that 
result it would be difficult to say precisely. 
But when it is remembered that the pulpit 
of Ohio has been eminently a free pulpit 
from the beginning, and that the duties of 
the citizen have habitually been freely dis- 
cussed in her sanctuaries; that the churches 
of the state have been predominantly 
Evangelical, and that as such they have 
always been 
the claims of freedom and righteous- 
ness in public, as in private _ life, 
it is not difficult to conclude that 
these numerous churches have had much 
to do with that political development 
which has given to our commonwealth so 
conspicuous an influence in the national 
life. Look, for example, at the thousand 


organizations, Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tional, planted in every county in the state, 
and everywhere embodying the best ele- 
ments alike of New England thought and 
conviction; and of the staunch Calvinism 





of the central Atlantic states—a thousand 
sources of sound political principle, as well 





other and older states, with their several’ 


foremost ; in maintaining . 





as of intelligent religious faith. Look at 
the number (more than twice as great) of 
Methodist churches—found not in cities and 
villages merely, but at every cross-road, 
with their earnest and manly and efficient 
ministers and with all their varied capacity 
to reach and elevate the. public life and 
conscience. All honor to. these, and to the 
other Evangelical churches of Qhio, not 
merely for the loyalty of their members to 
the essential principles of free government, 
,but quite as much for the zeal and the 
faithfulness with which those members 
have advocated these principles and made 
them triumphant in the commonwealth. 

The political heritages and traditions of 
the people of Ohio, from the grand Ordi- 
nance of 1787 onward, have had much to do 
in determining their decisions. of many _re- 
cent questions, especially of such as were 
raised by the rebellion of the South. It 
was impossible that a people having such a 
constitution, such laws, such political /pre- 
cedents and tendencies should détide these 
grave questions otherwise.’ The Democrat- 
ic party in the state has been fighting for 
eighteen years against every sacred tradi- 
tion and against every constitutional princi- 
ple cherished in the commonwealth; and 
with but one or at most two exceptions 
their warfare has been ruinous to them- 
selves. The people, whenever aroused to 
the nature of the issue, have never been will- 
ing to barter away their great political birth- 
rights even for such specious promises as 
those of inflation or for such an illusion as 
state sovereignty. They have chosen and 
may always be expected to choose, rather, 
the broader and better doctrines on which 
as foundations the state has grown into. 
prosperity and power. All honor to the. 
men who framed the Ordinance of 1787 and? 
the first constitution of the state, and. by- 
whom the prevailing public sentiment on, 
political questions has been for three-quar- 
ters of a century, and especially during the: 
last two decades, so decisively predeter-. 
mined and controlled. 

I cannot refrain from alluding, in this: 
connection, to the admirtable style and qual-. 
ity of political discussion in the state dur-. 
ing the past eighteen years, as having: 
done much to determine its controlling: 
currents of political thought and action. 
Too much credit cannot well be paid to 
the men who, on the platform, as well as 
by party declarations, have so largely 
molded the opinions of the people on po- 
litical themes. I remember the era of 
Corwin and his compeers, when our cam- 








‘paigns were characterized by a style of 


oratory witty and fervid and popular, suc- 

cessful in awaking public enthusiasm, but 

often wanting both in sound instruction 

and in moral depth. I remember how 

singularly, during the early years of the 

war, that style of oratory disappeared; and 

a more deep, broad, thorough discussion of 

civil issues took its place. The first polit- 

ical speech which I ever heard, as read 

from a manuscript, with every sentence 

carefully prepared and the whole consti- 

tuting an elaborate essay on the great prin- 

ciples of free government, was one to 

which the auditors gave as careful atten- 

tion as Corwin ever received in his most won- 
derful flights of eloquence. From that time 
the general style of political discussion on 

both sides, and especially in the Republican 

ranks, was not only essentially changed, but 
radically improved. Most of the speeches 
which have been as key-notes to the people, 

which have shaped thought, and fixed the 
public convictions, and determined political 

movements and results, have becn prepared 

in this way—printed even before they were 
delivered. When John Sherman under- 

takes to speak on finance, his words are 

weighed, his sentences are carefully shaped, 

his paragraphs are complete, his opinions: 
are matured, and his utterances are worthy 

to be heard, as they are read, by the people 
of the entire state and, indeed, of the entire - 
nation. When Garfield, or Cox, or Shel- 

labarger, or Matthews, or Taft speak on. 
politica] themes, they speak elaborately and 

in the style of true statesmanship, and the - 
people hear them gladly and are decisively’ 
influenced by them. 

To this style of discussion, in which the: 
leaders of the Republican party in Ohio. 
have apparently vied with each other, no- 
small part of the wonderful successes of that 





party is duc. ..When Groesbeck, or Payne,. 
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or even Thurman (before his sad decline 
began) spoke in this way, as they some- 
times did, the people of the state listened 
with like attentiveness. In some respects 
these men on both sid8s have made each 
other the strong, experienced, forcible, 
commanding speakers and leaders they are, 
the’successive political issues putting them 
severally to the severest test and so develop- 
ing their finest abilities to influence and 
mold the popular mind. All honor espe- 
cially to the men who in the Republican 
ranks have done so much to hold the 
people of Ohio closely to sound financial 
principles and to fix the state so firmly in 
its present position on the great ethical 
questions of the hour. * 

But I must not weary the good readers 
of THE INDENENDENT with these sugges- 
tions. Another battle, one of the most 
earnest and vigorous in the history of the 
state, has been fought, and another vic- 
tory, valuable in itself and still more valu- 
able in what it portends, has been won. 
As goes Ohio, so goes the Union. 

LaNE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





THE COW-BOY AND THE KING. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 





Far up on the side of a mountain was a 
farm, where lived a man and his wife, and 
with them a poor-house child, whom they 
had taken to bring up and who helped 
about the farm. Itwas Rex’s work to 
drive the cows to pasture after they had 
been milked; and he trudged barefooted 
behind them, with his willow stick, swish- 
ing it in the air and calling to one and an- 
other as they stopped to browse beside the 
path. He knew them all by name, and 
could tell exactly how much milk each 
gave and to which belonged the heifers 
that made a part of his drove. Once in the 
pasture, he put. up the bars, called a good- 
night, and came quickly home again; for 
there was other work to be done bef. -ec he 
should have his supper and be sent to bed 
in the loft. 

It was September now, and on this west- 
ern slope the evenings fell chill and early. 
The fire on the hearth was blazing, and be- 
fore this fire, when supper was over and the 
day’s work was done, Rex would lie watch- 
ing the blaze, before he crept up to his 
dark loft. The farmer and his wife were 
silent people, who rarely spoke to him, ex- 
cept about his work. No one ever had 
spoken much to Rex. He could not remem- 
ber father or mother. He had been born in 
the poor-house and had never known what 
it was to be caressed. He had been taught 
to read; and when he came to the farmer’s 
he brought with him his only book, the 
only book he ever remembered to have seen, 
a Bible, which had been given to him. That 
was his fairy book, his history, his book of 
adventure. No one had ever read it with 
him; he read it only by himself. No one 
had ever talked to him about it; he knew 
of it only what he himself found in it. Up 
there on the mountain-side a minister 
never came; and, though once in a great 
while the farmer and his wife went down 
to church, and took Rex with them, he did 
not understand much that was said, and 
he had no one of whom he could ask 
questions. 

So it was that, while he did not under- 
stand all that he read in his one book, he 
believed it all; and the people that the book 
told about were very realto him. It told 
him what he wanted to know—that the 
trees and rocks and brooks about him were 
made by God; and as the book was full of 
God, and he was constantly living with the 
men and women that it told about, he be- 
lieved in God, as he believed in Abraham, 
and Joseph, and David, and Elijah. He 
did not know how long ago they lived. He 
knew, indeed, they were dead now; yet by 
the way they were spoken of, and especially 
by the way Jesus in the New Testament 
spoke of them, he felt sure that in some 
way they were living still, and nearer even 
to God than when they were traveling, or 
keeping their flocks, or in prison, or in 
kings’ palaces. It was long before he 
read much in the New Testament. The 
Old was so much more entertaining and 
so much more like a story. But by and 
by he read more in the Gospels, and was 

amazed to find that there were many told 
about who did not believe what Jesus said 





and did, though they saw him and heard 
him themselves. 

For himself, he believe it all and thought 
much about it. Most of all he turned over 
in his mind all that was said about Jesus 
Christ being King. It was a poor reason, 
perhaps, for his being so interested in kings; 
but somebody had said in his hearing that 
his father was a King (for that was the name 
of Rex’s father) and Rex, who treasured 
everything silently, wondered often about 
it. The only kings he knew about was the 
kings of the Bible, and nowhere in the 
Bible did he find so much about what a 
king really was as in the Gospels. Those 
seemed to be full of a King and a Kingdom; 
and the words that he read explained so 
well what aking was that he was constant- 
ly thinking of them when he read about the 
kings of the Old Testament, and he saw 
that it was only now and then that these 
seemed to live and act as a king should. 
And, while the Gospels were always remind- 
ing him of the Kingdom of Heaven and 


of the King himself, there were certain 


words which seemed to hold the whole 
matter so completely that Rex repeatedly 
said them over to himself: 


“‘ Whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister; and whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant; even as the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” 


What made this all take a strong hold of 
Rex’s mind was the confident way in 
which the Gospels spoke of the Kingdom 
of Heaven being on earth, and the plain 
account afterward of how the Kingdom 
came to be enlarged. He knew, when he 
went to church, that the people praised 
God and reverenced the name of Jesus; and 
so, though he could not understand much 
that the minister said, he knew very well 
that the Kingdom of which he read in his 
Bible was still on the earth, and that, of 
course, he was init. To be sure, he never 
heard the farmer and his wife, or any of 
the people whom he met, speak of it. He 
was a silent boy and rarely spoke at all, so 
that others seldom spoke to him; and the 
boys whom he sawavoided him. For some 
reason, they did not ask him to go with 
them. Yet people noticed him, and the 
farmer and his wife, when asked about 
him, looked sober, and said: ‘‘Rex is a 
strange boy. He never neglects what he is 
told to do; but he is forever reading his 
Bible and talking to himself.” Word came 
at length of this to the minister’s cars, and 
he made uphis mind to go to the farmer's 
and see Rex 

Now, the word minister had puzzled Rex 
somewhat. He had found it often,in the 
Bible, and he heard people use it of the 
village clergyman; and yet he did not see 
that anybody minded especially what he 
said or regarded him as great at all. In 
fact, he had heard the farmer himself call 
him a small sort of man. So, when the 
minister came to the farm and found Rex, 
Rex looked at him, and listened fo him, 
and tried to understand him; but all the 
while he was saying over to himself ‘‘ Who- 
soever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister”; and was wondering why 
the minister did not seer to understand 
the question that he himself asked con- 
cerning the Kingdom of Heaven. 

‘“‘Are not you a minister?” he asked, 
slowly. 

“*- Yes, Would you like to be one?” 

‘« Why, of course, I must be,” said Rex. 
‘*How else canI bea king and priest?” 
And the minister went away shaking his 
head, and saying that Rex was a queer boy. 
He could not possibly understand him. 

You see Rex took everything that he 
read in the Gospels as he read it; and, since 
no one taught him otherwise, he brooded 
more than ever over the book, and thought 
how the messages which he found there 
could be obeyed by himself. Alone on the 
mountain, with the great hills about him, 
where the wind blew great blasts and the 
clouds were fiery at sunset and sunrise, 
and his eye could see fifty miles away: to 
distant hills and track the course of a 
broad river, Rex grew, and great thoughts 
grew with him. He was still the only helper 
that the farmer had,and he was worth 
more to him than many. men. From morn- 
ing till night Rex was at. work. He was 
strong, and could endure cold and heat, wet 





and wind, as no oneelse. There was not 
a beast on the hillside that did not know 
him, and in the barnyard all the fowls 
came running to him. The farmer was 
growing old and his wife was dead; but 
Rex knew what was wanted, and he did it. 
He used to wonder sometimes, in those 
days, about the great world outside; but he 
never went into it. When the farmer 
grew feeble, Rex carried him to the porch, 
where he could look out upon the fields 
which Rex tilled and upon the pasture 
where the cows fed. The neighbors came 
now and then, and Rex went into the vil- 
lage; but no one really knew him. Only 
the farmer came to know something of the 
great silent youth who took care of him and 
led him gently along in his infirmity. 

So, when the farmer died, he left his 
farm and his flocks to the faithful Rex— 
Rex King, as he was named in the will; and 
the neighbors told him of it and congratu- 
lated him on his good fortune. Rex heard 
them and then they left him alone. He 
went about as before upon the solitary hill- 
side, but only for a short time. One by 
one the poorer families in the country saw 
Rex come to them with his cattle and his 
goods, and heard him say they were his to 
give them; and at length the farm itself 
Rex gave to a poor widow with three sons. 
He lived with them awhile and showed 
them how to take care of it and make it 
fruitful; and then one night, bidding them 
goodbye, the silent Rex went away—away 
from the farm and the village and outinto 
the wide world. 

Like others, he sought the city. He 
wanted to be where men were; but he was 
amazed, when he entered the great city, at 
seeing the vast crowds and the long rows of 
houses and shops. He wandered about, and 
at length, finding himself before oneof the 
finest houses, he went up the steps and 
knocked at the door. He knocked long 
before any one came; but finally a man ap- 
peared, brightly dressed but looking angrily 
at Rex. 

‘* Why didn’t youring? Why didn’t you 

go to the lower door?” he asked, and was 
about to slam the door in his face, but 
something in JRex’s manner stopped 
him. 
‘‘T saw no bell,” said Rex. ‘‘) did not see 
a lower door, or I would have gone to it. I 
came to ask if you, sir, would take me fora 
servant.” .The man stared at Rex and then 
burst into a laugh. 

“‘T am servant here myself. I wish I 
had a servant. Wouldn’t I order him 
round! 

‘« What is it, John?” and at that moment a 
gentleman came forward, hatin hand, ready 
to walk out. 

‘Your honor, here is a man come to ap- 
ply for a place.” 

“« What place do you want, my man?” 

“« A servant's place.” 

‘‘Oh! a servant’s place. I do not need 
any more servants.” 

‘Then you are the master here?” 

You” 

“T thought John was.” 

‘*Well done! No wonder! John, do 
you hear that?” And the gentleman stepped 
out of the house and the door closed behind 
him. Rex stood there silent; but the gentle- 
man, who had been looking at him narrow- 
ly, suddenly said: ‘‘ Walk along with me. I 
am going to my office, You look like an 
honest man. Tell me your story.” 

“‘T have no story,” said Rex; ‘‘ but I will 
tell you where I came from, if you wish to 
know.” And he told him shortly what he 
had been doing and where he had come 
from. By the time he had finished they 
stood before an immense building. 

“* Come in here,” said his companion; and 
Rex followed hian, until they werein asmall 
room by themselves. 

‘‘T like your looks,” said the gentleman. 
‘‘ You havetold me about yourself. I will 
tell you whoIam. I am the governor of 
the state.” 

‘‘The chief servant!” exclaimed Rex. 

«« What?” 

‘‘Tam gladI have found you, I know 
this is a republic, and so we do not have the 
word king; but a governor is the same 
thing with another name.” 

«* Well?” 

“« And I have always wished to be govern- 
or or president; but I knew I could not be 
where I lived. I went as farasI could; but 





there were not enough people there. So I 
came to the city.” 

‘* How far did you go?” 

“Why, I took care of the old farmer that 
Itold you of until he died; and I distrib- 
uted all Ihadin the village, and at last 
placed a widow on the farm. Perhaps I 
could have done more there; but I wanted 
more people to serve, so I came to the city.” 

‘* And you would like to be governor?” 

‘‘Why, certainly. How else could I serve 
the most people?” 

‘You think the governor, then, is a serv- 
ant?” Rex looked at him with his large 
eyes. 

‘* What else can he be?” he cried. ‘‘ Does 
not the Book say ‘‘Whosoever will be chief 
among you, let him be your servant?” At 
this moment a messenger boy entered, and 
brought a slip of paper to the governor. 
He read it, considered a moment, and then 
turned to Rex. 

“‘There isa poor woman here who is 
in trouble. She lost her husband in the 
war and wants help. We have an office 
where such people are attended to; but per- 
haps we can do better to-day. Do you go 
with the woman and see what you can do, 
Who knows but it will make youa governor? 
Henry, show this man to the woman and 
leave him tohelp her. Let me see, What 
did you say your name was?” 

‘* Rex—Rex King.” 

‘* Ah! to be sure; to be sure. Show the 
King out, Henry.” Rex needed no other 
bidding, but went quickly away with the 
boy. 

A month after this, when the Governor was 
seated at his desk, the door opened and Rex 
stood before him. The Governor looked up 
and at the same moment touched the spring 
of a bell. 

“Well, did you help the woman? She 
has not been back here.” 

‘‘ Why, certainly I helped her; and I have 
only just found time to come back to you. 
1 did not know there were so many people 
in need here. I do not wonder you cannot 
go yourself toall of them. Do you think, 
perhaps, if I keep on, I shall getto be gov- 
ernor?” 

‘It will take time,” said the Governor, 
looking amused. His bell was answered, 
and he send out a short note by the boy. 
He asked Rex questions, and by and by two 
old men entered the room and sat silently 
listening to the two. The Governor made 
Rex tell again his wishes, his strong ambi- 
tion, and at length asked: 

‘Where shallI find you, Rex, when I want 
you again?” Rex gave him the names’ of 
some people who would know where he 
was—names, to be sure, that the Governor 
had never heard; but he wrote down their 
names and places, and then Rex left the 
room. 

‘Well, Doctor,” said the Governor, turn- 
ing to one of his visitors, ‘‘ what do you 
think?” 

‘“‘A most methodical madman; but I 
would leave him alone, He will hurt no 
one and he seems to be making excellent 
use of his madness.” 

The Governor did not see anything of 
Rex for a long while. One day in the 
depths of winter a poor boy came to him, 
with this message: ‘‘ Rex is sick and wants 
to see you.” He laid aside his pen and put 
on his overcoat. The boy knew where he 
was; and so the Governor trudged with 
him throughthe snowy streets, for there had 
been a heavy fall of snow and the storm 
was just over. With them also was the 
Doctor, who had once before seen Rex. They 
came to one of the worst quarters of the 
city, and as they approached the house an 
immense crowd filled the entrance-ways, 
while all the windows about were blocked. 
Women were weeping and men were silent. 
The crowd gave way, and the Governor and 
Doctor entered.. In a small room, Rex lay 
upon some straw. 

“‘Did you see my people?” he asked, 
fnintly, but eagerly. Isn’t it wonderful? 

“‘ank God, I have helped so many. I 
‘houghtI should be governor when you 
were gone; but now I am dying. I am so 
glad you came. Why, I am going to be 
king, after all. See! the crown! the crown!” 
Rex raised himself from the straw, and then 
fell back. A great cry burst from all 
around; and yet there were some who said 
that they did at that moment see a golden 
crown on Rex’s head. But, after all, was 
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it the sudden breaking in of the sun through 
the narrow window and falling upon the 
bright hair of the dead Rex? 





CHOOSE FOR ME. 


RY LAURA SANFORD. 








In the throng of a bazar 
Bewildered, sighing 
Mid toys spread wild, 
Mid clash and madding jar, 
“What to be buying, 
Choose for me, Father,’’ said the child. 


In a labyrinth of flowers, 
Gold daisies flaring, 
Pink bells inlaid, 
Round roses rained in showers, 
“Which to be wearing 
Choose for me, True-love!”’ said the maid. 


In lifelong, dazzling maze— 
Joy’s flood, Love’s passion, 
Fame’s star-arched goal— 
** Which mine of these vexed ways? 
In thy compassion 
Choose for me, Heaven!" prays the soul. 





A PLEA FOR THE “MACHINE” IN 
POLITICS. 


BY FREEMAN. 





In the course of a few articles contributed 
to THe INDEPENDENT, from time to time, 
within a year past, the present writer has 
undertaken to point out the dangerous prev- 
alence of “‘bribery at elections,” and to 
suggest some of the evils inseparable from 
that crime. The close connection of that 
subject with this lies in the fact that bribery 
is seldom practiced, certainly not in a sys- 
tematic way, except as auxiliary to the 
operations of a completely organized polit- 
boa! ‘‘machine.” No graver charge than 
this could be brought against the system. 
And it may be added that, if bribery were 
inseparable from the ‘‘ machine,” that fact 
alone should be regarded as fatal to its use- 
fulness and a valid reason for its total de- 
struction. But, in the belief that such is 
not the fact, a plea for the ‘“‘machine” is 
admissible and seems in justice to be called 
for. 

The term ‘‘machine” appears to be gen- 
erally employed as a comprehensive anathe- 
ma aimed at party organizations of the ex- 
isting type; and, so far a8 respects certain 
features of these organizations, the condem- 
nation is just. A well-developed machine 
involves the fact of a leader, or leaders, 
who direct its operations, and a crowd of 
fellows, who ‘‘run” it, without reference to 
any other aim or motive than a division of 
the “‘spoils”—in other words, a chance to 
profit themselves at the expense of the pub- 
lic offices. A political ‘‘machine” of that 
sort is no more entitled to toleration than a 
gang of wreckers; and, if criticism or hostil- 
ity were directed to them alone, all good 
citizens might fairly be called upon to join 
in the attack. But, unfortunately, oppo- 
sition to evils is apt, like the evils them- 
selves, to express itself in exaggerated and 
illogical forms; and critics of the class re- 
ferred to seem generally to fall into the 
error of attacking the ‘‘machine” in terms 
which would equally apply to all organiza- 
tion of men into parties. 

Now, it ought not to require a great deal 
of reflection to enable one to see that, under 
a system of institutions like ours, political 
organizations are both useful and necessary 
and absolutely certain to be formed. There 
always have been in communities and al- 
ways will be differences on a large scale re- 
specting every important public question. 
The dictum of Coleridge that every man is 
born a follower of Plato or of Aristotle is 
only another way of saying that men, by 
the very constitution of their minds, are 
compelled to take differing and opposing 
standpoints with reference to all great sub- 
jects which come within their common 
mental horizon. When these questions 
concern matters of public policy or practice, 
the theory or the practical working of a 
system of government, they touch subjects 
which always have awakened and, so long 
as society retains a capacity for progress, 
always must awaken the most powerful 
instincts and passions of civilized man. 
‘Whenever men begin to look upon a system 
of Government with a purely speculative 
interest, we may be sure either that they 
are utterly excluded from influence upon it, 
or else that its vital principle has felt the 











touch of death. It is only living institutions 
that men are willing to fight for and to die 
for. It is to be expected, therefore, that 
the larger the degree of liberty allowed to a 
people in shaping public policies the more 
earnest will be their convictions, and the 
more active their efforts to make those con- 
victions practically operative. But how 
shall this be done? Asa rule, it is not only 
true that there are “‘two sides to every 
question,” but on most of the great questions 
of human interest and for all practical 
purposes only two. On these two sides, ac- 
cordingly, the great mass of men will range 
themselves. At first this will occur without 
preconcert, and men may be pardoned a 
slight feeling of surprise at the sort of com- 
pany in which they thus sometimes find 
themselves. No sooner are the opposing 
parties thus aggregated than they fall into 
some kind of organization, with a recog- 
nized statement of principles (platform), 
recognized leaders (party chiefs), and 
recognized modes of concerted action 
(campaigns). The permanence of such as- 
sociations of men will depend upon the 
permanence of the issues on which they have 
taken sides. The competence and efficiency 
of their organization will greatly depend 
upon the degree in which ‘‘the political 
sense” has been developed among the race 
to which they belong. All this is so element- 
ary and obvious that a statement of it 
seems almost like trifling with the intelli- 
gence of readers; yet it is just these first 
principles of voluntary political association 
which are loftily ignored by critics of the 
class referred to. They appear to think 
that citizens whose convictions and pur- 
poses accord have only to make some 
public expression of those convictions and 
purposes in order to secure their embodi- 
ment in practical results; and that to this 
end nothing more is needed than public 
meetings, editorial articles, and especially 
a few ardent “letters to the editor.” And 
yet, while that is the tone in which they 
habitually express themselves, coupled with 
a disdainful contempt for everything which 

savors of a ‘‘machine,” it is curious to ob- 

serve how promptly these same critics or- 

ganize an ‘‘anti-machine” machine when- 

ever they attempt to secure any substantial 

result. In 1872, for example, the opponents 

of ‘‘Grantism,” as it was called—that being 

merely another name for the existing Re- 

publican ‘‘machine”—met at Cincinnati 

and organized a Liberal ‘‘machine,” which 

presently ground out the Greeley campaign. 

In 1876, again, the very élite of the anti-ma- 

chinists arranged in regular ‘‘ machine” 

style the well-known ‘‘ Fifth Avenue Con- 

ference.” In that case no permanent “ma- 

chine” was constructed, because no definite 

aim was proposed, and the participants in 

the ‘‘ Conference” fell back within the es- 

tablished party lines. In the present cam- 

paign in this state, some Republicans, 

whose only criticism of Mr. Cornell is that 

he is the ‘‘machine” candidate, are show- 

ing their sincerity (which no one doubts) 
and their consistency (which none but them- 

selves can understand) by proposing a con- 
certed movement to vote for Mr. Robinson, 

who is not only the candidate of the ‘‘ma- 
chine” on the opposite side, but of a 
“machine” commonly believed to be con- 
trolled by one man. Those who do 
not go quite so far simply propose a 
‘*scratching machine.” If the issue in- 
volved in this plan were a permanent one, 

the next step would inevitably be to ap- 
point standing committees to look after the 
necessary means of organization, to call con- 
ventions and manage campaigns; and thus 
the movement which sprang out of a pass- 
ing emergency (real or supposed) would 
presently fall under the control of a new 
and active ‘‘machine.” In fact, one news- 
paper (the Herald) says they ‘‘have at 
present a most complete organization, and 
committees have been appointed to carry 
the war right into the Cornell camp.” It 
would be hard to conceive anything more 
comically absurd for sane men to engage 
in than this setting up of a brand-new 
‘¢machine” for the purpose of aiding your 
opponent’s “machine,” asa mode of pro- 
testing against your friends owning a “‘ ma- 
chine.” The simple truth is that some sort 
of ‘“‘ machine ”"—that is, some sort of system- 
atic organization—is a necessity, if men are 
to act regularly and effectively together. 
There is the work not merely of adopting a 





common plan of action on the part of those 
who are already agreed, but of persuading 
others, of watching the polls, bringing out 
the lukewarm and indifferent stay-at-homes, 
resisting illegal voting, and in general 
performing all the multifarious duties that 
are the necessary condition of a sucessful 
result at the ballot-box. Men will not en- 
gage in work of that kind single-handed. 
No matter how earnest their convictions as 
to its desirableness, they will perform the 
detail drudgery of election work only 
when they are sustained by that hope of 
success which comes from knowing that 
others are doing the same kind of work, for 
the same end. If there is an occasional ex- 
ception, he merely serves to make the pre- 
vailing rule more conspicuous. 

Nor is the idea any nearer the truth, how- 
ever pleasant an illusion it may be to 
cherish, that it needs only the public an- 
nouncement of right views and aims in 
politics in order to secure their endorse- 
ment by the voters. This is not even true 
in respect to the most intelligent and 
thoughtful classes in the community. Most’ 
men belonging to these. classes adopt and 
retain some sort of party connection be- 
cause they find their intelligent judgment 
best satisfied, on the whole, with a given 
set of party principles, represented in a 
given organization. Such men, in the very 
nature of the case, are the hardest to detach 
from a connection thus formed, however 
loosely; and are the readiest to excuse even 
serious evils of party management or policy, 
for the sake of promoting ends which, in 
comparison, seem to them of greater per- 
manent importance. They recognize the 
fact in politics, as elsewhere, that the 
greater part of active life is a running com- 
promise between the ideal best and the at- 
tainable best. As to these classes, accord- 
ingly, it is a matter of every-day obser- 
vation that their very conservatism and 
temperateness of judgment are the strongest 
guaranty of steady party allegiance. The 
very qualities, that is, to which the ‘‘anti- 
machinist” most confidently appeals are 
those which make the appeal fruitless. If he 
ever does secure their support, it must be in 
and by another and better organization. 
But when we leave these classes, and come 
to deal with the masses of the lower orders, 
the notion of conducting political cam- 
paigns by pronunciamento is still more 
absurd and impracticable. The great body 
of our citizens do an amount of sound and 
honest thinking with which they are not 
always sufficiently credited. But among 
them, even more than among the class just 
referred to, the instinct and habit of asso- 
ciation are stronger than the tendencies to 
individualism. They think in crowds, move 
in crowds, vote in crowds; and any scheme 
of dealing with them which ignores or un- 
derestimates the force of this social sense 
may suit the requirements of a shallow phi- 
losophy, but cannot serve as a practicable 
working-plan in affairs. So, too, if we re- 
gard the lowest classes of all in our society— 
the beings who have the form of men, but 
are utterly incapable of forming intelligent 
opinions on any subject whatever. They 
have votes, and their votes count in the re- 
sult. They hold the balance in almost, if 
not quite, every close election. How can 
such votes be collected and cast, except 
through active and systematic agencies? 
How would the ‘‘anti-machinist” secure 
such votes? You can ignore them; but then 
they will count against you. You can say 
they ought not to be allowed to vote; but 
they count against you all the same. You 
can say that they injure themselves more 
than any one else by refusing to listen to 
reason; but they continue to count against 
you. Thesingle alternative in politics is, 
organize or be beaten. Now the odd thing 
about all this is, that nearly everybody ac- 
cepts and acts upon the general view we are 
urging. Only, when they listen to our 
critics, they learn that their concerted 
action, which seemed to them so natural 
and useful, is a monstrous thing, the full 
iniquity of which can only be suitably ex- 
pressed by that dreadful word ‘‘ machine.” 
Doubtless many honest men come to think 
there must be something very bad about a 
thing that is so persistently called bad 
names; but when they find the very persons 
from whom they have derived that opinion 
constructing, on occasion, precisely such an 
instrument, they must presently come to 





the conclusion that they have been imposed 
upon. It may be an unkind thing to say; 
but, so far as our observation goes, it is 
true that the ‘‘independents” in politics 
never cry out against the ‘‘ machine” ex- 
cept when it has defeated their wishes. So 
long as they can influence it to advance 
their own policy, it is a good ‘‘ machine.” 
It is only when they are beaten by it that 
they discover its enormity. 

We have no purpose to deny or belittle 
the abuses that may exist, and often do 
exist, in connection with well-drilled polit- 
ical organizations. Some of them, human 
nature being what it is, are well nigh in- 
separable from the existence of such organ- 
izations; while others, and far the most 
serious ones, grow out of the fact that suc- 
cessful political action, in a free country, 
always brings more or less of direct personal 
advantage to members of the winning 
party. The result of this is that men often 
join one or the other party from mercenary 
motives, and, to the extent of their influ- 
ence, shape the policy of parties with a view 
to promote mercenary and selfish ends. 
So long as men are self-seeking and polit- 
ical activity furnishes a means of gaining 
desirable objects this state of things will 
continue. But, surely, no one will be found 
to argue that these incidental evils of free 
government are so much greater than the 
benefits flowing from it that the system 
which admits of them should be destroyed. 
Yet the logic of such an argument would 
be no different from that of the ‘‘independ- 
ents” of the class referred to. It is the old 
plan of burning the house to get rid of the 
rats. It is the ‘‘short and easy” method of 
men (whether they really have convictions 
or merely imagine they have) who are quick 
to discern the existence of evils and eager 
to destroy them, without an equally clear 
perception of causes and remedies. They 
are men who lack the earnestness of pur- 
pose or the patience or the willingness to 
devote thought and labor to public in- 
terests which are necessary to the main- 
tenance of any party organization or the 
successful promotion of any settled ideas 
of public policy. We venture to assert, 
from pretty extended observation, that 
there is no more ardent patriotism or more 
unselfish devotion of time and energy to the 
public interest than is to be found among 
the great body of the supporters and workers 
of the ‘“‘machine.” But the criticisms of 
“independents” habitually assume pre- 
cisely the contrary; and that, too, in most 
cases, not without a certain air of superior 
wisdom and virtue. It is not unnatural 
that such criticism should be resented, as 
being both ignorant and unjust; and the 
result is, mutual misunderstanding and dis- 
trust among those who are avowedly pur- 
suing the same ends. Now, suppose the 
“independents,” of every party, were to 
try the experiment of doing regularly and 
systematically what, as a matter of fact, 
they do only in occasional instances, That 
is, let them habitually attend the primaries 
and caucuses and conventions of their re- 
spective organizations, and make their 
views and wishes known. Is it not obvious 
that they would thus help to shape the 
policy and influence the nominations of 
their parties in the most direct and effect- 
ive manner? Suppose ‘‘independents” 
throughout the State of New York were to 
adopt the course, in this regard, of their 
most eminent leader, Mr. George William 
Curtis. The ‘‘ machine” would presently be 
in theirown hands, No force of selfish in- 
terest could possibly prevent such a result. 
But it is sheer political imbecility to refuse 
to make the sacrifices necessary to accom- 
plish an important end, and then cry out 
against those who, by making the sacrifices, 
have accomplished their end. The ‘‘ma- 
chine” of a party, like every other human 
organization, will represent the average 
sentiment of its supporters; and ‘‘independ- 
ents” who do not adopt the necessary 
means to make themselves felt in a party 
have no right to claim a hearing from the 
party. Every man has, of course, the right 
and, we are free to add, the duty to exer- 
cise his own judgment as to the support of 
policies or candidates, after they have been 
formally agreed upon; but, if the platform 
or the candidate fails to secure his approval, 
he must in the great majority of cases blame 
himself, and not use the “machine” as a 
convenient scrapegoat. The lesson of prac- 
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tical wisdom which American citizens 
sooner or later must learn is this: Run the 
*‘machine” yourselves, or the ‘‘ machine” 
will run you. 





A KU-KLUX STORY AS TOLD BY A 
SOUTHERN LADY. 


BY ORRA LANGHORNE, 





Lr&E the old woman in Western Virginia 
who declared, three months after the end 
of the war, that she ‘‘did not believe that 
Gen. Lee had surrendered, because she had 
never heard of it except through Yankee 
papers,” I have always felt incredulous 
about the Ku-Klux. We have known 
nothing of the kind in the Valley and 
Piedmont Virginia, where my life has been 
spent; and, as the Virginia press has always 
stoutly denied that Negroes have ever been 
murdered for political causes, I have felt 
serious doubts as to such things having 
really occurred. Ina journey North, how- 
ever, three years ago, I met with a lady 
from South Carolina, who has quite altered 
my opinion on this subject. This lady was 
evidently of that class termed by the 
Negroes ‘‘ quality.” Her somewhat haughty 
manners told of aristocratic birth and asso- 
ciation; and, although I did not agree with 
her, I could well believe that she spoke 
honestly when she said ‘‘it was a good 
thing to have been bornin South Carolina.” 
I am fain to confess that I expressed no Re- 
publican sentiments while in her society, 
knowing full well that a word of that kind 
would have ended abruptly the conversa- 
tion, which to me, at least, was very inter- 
esting. We traveled together all night and 
part of a day, and, as my new friend’s escort 
left her at Washington, I had ample oppor- 
tunity to gain the long-desired information 
as to the true state of affairs in Carolina. 

One or two carefully worded expressions 
of sympathy, which every feeling heart 
must entertain for the sad condition of her 
native state, had the effect of making my 
companion talk freely, and she told a dis- 
mal story of the changes wrought by the 
results of the war. I listened silently and 
without surprise while she denounced the 
Centennial Celebration as a ‘‘ Yankee hum- 
bug,” invented to draw money from the 
suffering South, adding that she was going 
to New York and felt no desire to see the 
Exhibition. Pride and prejudice are a 
sorry sight at best, and when clothed in 
sackcloth and ashes, as so often in the South 
to-day, the aspect presented is pitiable 
indeed. 

In answer to my inquiry whether she be- 
lieved that Negroes had ever been killed 
for political reasons, she replied: ‘‘ Yes. 
Some have, of course; but the number has 
been greatly exaggerated. It has only been 
done when necessary. I know of two or 
three occasions were one or sometimes 
more Negroes have been killed during a 
political campaign; but, of course, it was 
positively necessary or it would not have 
been done.” Here I judiciously expressed 
incredulity; and she continued, confiden- 
tially: ‘‘ Yes, I know of one case in my 
own family. I mean the Negro had been 
one of our old family servants. He be- 
longed to my uncle, Judge ——, had been 
my uncle’s own servant from boyhood, was 
‘a great favorite in the family, could read 
before the war, and was allowed many 
privileges. After he became free, he 
turned politician, grew to be very influen. 
tial with the other Negroes, and went to 
the legislature. He was a leader in all the 
Radical meetings and nothing could induce 
him to leave the party. At last the Con- 
servative committee decided that he must 

be killed, and warned my uncle not to inter- 
fere.” 

** Was all this soon after the war?” I 
asked. 

“*Oh! no,” said the lady. ‘It occurred 
about two or three years ago.” 

“Did your family know of it at the 
time?” I inquired. 

“Oh! yes,” said she. ‘The old man 
had a share in the crop and lived on my 
uncle’s estate. His house was not far from 
Uncle’s. The night he died the commitice 
came at the hour appointed, all masked; 
and one of them shot old Uncle Dick. He 
ran toward my uncie’s house, and we could 
distinctly hear him begging for his life 
and screaming: ‘Oh! master, save me, 
Mas’ William! For God’s sake, sive me?” 
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The party all fired into his body, and it was | finite to comprehend the infinite. Of this 


found completely riddled with bullets next 
morning at Uncle’s door, where he had 
crawled. 

‘“‘What did your uncle think of the 
affair?” I inquired. 

‘“Why, he knew that it was necessary,” 
was the answer. 

Forbearing comments on her story, I 
asked if there were any respectable white 
Republicans in that region. 

“‘No,” was her prompt reply. ‘‘ There 
area few Yankees there; and, of course, 
they are all Radicals, and a few citizens 
have joined the party of late years. They 
hold office now; but, of course, ‘no one 
notices them. They were respectable once; 
but, of course, no one considers them so 
now.” 

I had managed to conceal my cloven foot 
so well that my new friend said many 
civil things on taking leave of me, ex- 
pressed regrets at parting and hopes that 
we should meet again. For my part, I had 
come to believe firmly in Ku-Klux, though 
I did not say so. 

LyncHBuRG, Va. 
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THE DUTY OF RELIGION AS 
KNOWN TO EVERY MAN. 


A SERMON. 





BY PRESIDENT JAMES H. FAIRCHILD, D.D. 


(DELIVERED BEFORE THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASsO- 
CIATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. ] 


“He hath shown thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’— 
Micau vi, 8. 





THs is the answer of Jehovah to the wor- 
shiper who inquires: ‘‘ Wherewith shall I 
come before the Lord and bow myself before 
the high God?’ ‘ Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for 
my transgression, the fruit of my body for the 
sin of my soul?’’ Then comes the answer: 
‘‘What doth the Lord require of thee but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God ?”’ 

There is a prevailing impression among men 
that religion is encompassed with mysteries; 
and so it is. We can scarcely move a step in 
religious inquiry without finding that our 
thought leads off into the mysterious and the 
incomprehensible. We find on every side 
things too high or too deep for us; things that 
we do not know and things that we cannot 
know. 

One class of mysteries embraces facts yet 
unrevealed ; not in themselves {ncomprehen- 
sible, but, in the order of Nature and of Prov- 
idence, still hidden from our view. Thus the 
grand scheme of redemption through the 
Messiah is spoken of in the Scriptures asa 
mystery in the earlier periods of revelation, an 
unrevealed secret of God’s plans. Patriarchs 
and prophets and angels even are represented 
as desiring to look into it, and the world 
almost was in a state of expectancy as the 
fullness of time approached. This mystery 
was at length disclosed. Paul speaks of his 
“‘knowledge inthe mystery of Christ, which 
in other ages was not made known unto the 
sons of men as it is now revealed unto his holy 
apostles and prophets by the Spirif.’” So far 
as revealed, it then ceased to be a mystery. 

Other facts still remain mysteries, but will 
be unfolded as the ages move on. Thus the 
course of God’s providence and plans in the 
future history of the world is all a hidden 
fact, a mystery, except as revelation or proph- 
ecy lets here and there a ray of light into the 
future. They are mysteries of time, not of 
eternity. They will, at length, become past 
history. Sothe details of our life hereafter, 
our condition and relations in the world to 
come, are mysteries to us now, all lying be- 
yond the vail. ‘‘Eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart of 
man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.’ All that is necessary 
for present use we know in reference to the 
future life, the general dependence of that 
future upon present character. But what are 
the conditions of the disembodied spirit ? what 
of the body of the resurrection ? what the em- 
ployments and enjoyments of Heaven? what 
the forms of wretchedness of the soul forsaken 
of God forever? —these are not revealed. 
They are mysteries of our future, to which we 
are pressing on. 

The other class of mysteries embraces the 
things which we cannot know; which in their 
very nature are unknowable to us, because 
they transcend our faculties, There js an in- 
herent impossibility in the case, as in the 
apprehension of colors by the blind. We have 
no faculty by which we can reach them and 
we cannot conceive that we shall ever be able 
to comprehend them. It is not given to the 


class are many of the facts which gather about 
the nature and the attributes of God. While 
in a sense We are permitted to know God, still 
the infinity of his being is beyond our 
grasp. ‘“‘Canst thou by searching find 
out God? Canst thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection? It is as high 
as Heaven; what canst thou do? Deeper 
than hell; what canst thou know?” We 
necessarily think of God as the eternal, 
the omnipresent, the omniscient, the omnipo- 
tent, and these conceptions, in a form, satisfy 
our thought. But when we attempt to com- 
pass their full meaning ‘‘ we wander in endless 
mazes lost.’”» Who can comprehend God’s re- 
lations totime or space—the Ancient of days, 
the Infinite Spirit ? How is his thought related 
to the past, the present, and the future? 
What is the method of the divine foreknowl- 
edge? How does the future, so impenetrable 
to us, stand revealed to God? How does he 
scan the universe at a glance and manifest 
everywhere at once his power and providence, 
ordering the vast movements of the natural 
andthe moral world, guiding the sparrow and 
painting the flowers, all with perfect wisdom 
and equal care? How was God employed be- 
fore the foundations of the world were laid, 
and what have been his thoughts during the 
past eternity? Such questions almost shock 
us, as ifthey were profane. No answer comes 
to us, nor can ever come. These are eternal 
mysteries, unrevealable. It is sometimes use- 
ful to ask such questions. They disclose to 
us the limits of our thought, and teach us ‘to 
stand in awe in the presence of the Unsearch- 
able. We may stretch out our little measuring 
line upon the infinite and learn humility. 
Religion as a system of truth or doctrine in- 
volves such mysteries as these, because they 
lie in the nature of things. Truth has these 
mysteries, and religion brings us face to face 
with them, because its doctrines lay hold upon 
the foundations of truth. Religion does not 
create the mysteries. It only recognizes them. 
Blot out religion, natural and revealed, and 
you have not escaped the mysteries. They still 





yawn before you, an unfathomable abyss of 
darkness. In a great first cause, a personal 
God, these mysteries harmonize with each 
other and with our rational convictions. Take 
him away, and all is contradiction. You have 
a finite, dependent world, and nothing to de- 
pend upon. Dependent linksin the chain of 
events, and no grand staple to sustain the 
whole. 

These mysteries, then, can constitute no ob- 
jection to religion, They are found in relig- 
fon, rather than in physical or social science, 
because its doctrines touch these boundaries 
of thought, while the range of the other 
sciences is far more circumscribed, gathered 
about the being and the Nature of God, where 
they belong. These truths which we know but 
cannot comprehend constitute an everlasting 
foundation for our faith and hope, a support 
and rest tothe soul. What boundless resources 
open to us—‘‘the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and the knowledge of God.” This 
is the significance of the eternal mysteries to 
the soul that accepts God. It is the infinite 
Father encircling his children in the everlast- 


ing arms. 
But, aside from these acknowledged myste- 


ries, the doctrines of religion present many 
questions of grave importance and great diffi- 
culty; questions upon which the ablest and 
best men have differed in the past; and will 
perhaps continue to differ to the end. Some 
of these questions require great research, In 
order to an intelligent opinion. In reference 
to some of these an independent opinion is 
scarcely possible to men in the ordinary walks 
of life. They may involve vast research, a 
wide range of study and thought, familiarity 
with the rules of evidence, acquaintance with 
the history of religious thought, with the orig- 
nal languages of the Scriptures, or a philosophic 
{culture which qualifies for clear and sharp dis- 
crimination and definition. Some of these ques- 
tionsare the unsolved problems of the ages, and 
the most that any age has been able to accom- 
plish in regard to them is to eliminate here or 
there perhaps a single uncertainty from the 
problem, and thus transmit it to the succeed- 
ing age. Some of these questions may be con- 
sidered settled and will not probably be raised 
again. Others, which have been thought to be 
settled, will occur again in other relations, {n- 
volving some new element. The domain of 
religion embraces a wide field of unsettled doc- 
trine. 

But in this respect religion presents no 
peculiarity. Such unsettled questions appear 
{n all the practical sciences; and the more 
direct and important the bearing of the science 
upon the interests of mankind the more these 
unsolved problems multiply. It might seem 
desirable to have all these questions settled ; 
and yet a great part of the interest and the 
discipline of life are involved in such investi- 
gations. It is no disparagement to religion 
that many such problems are presented in the 





domain of doctrinal opinion. It is even a 











question whether it would have been a bless- 
ing if God, in a reyelation of undoubted an- 
thority, had given us a key to them all. The 
solution of such a question is good when it 
comes to us in the normal way, through the 
exercise of our own faculties. Given us by 
authority, it loses its value. It is, in fact, no 
solution. We need not accept the old paradox 
that the pursuit of truth is better than the 
attainment. There can be no earnest and 
profitable pursuit without a full persuasion of 
the importance of that which is pursued ; and 
that persuasion must not be an {illusion and 
the result a disappointment. The truth at- 
tained must fulfill the promise, else the pur- 
suit itself will fail and ought to fail. Only a 
child can pursue the rainbow ; and he will not 
repeat the experiment. But a part of the 
value to us of religion as a system is in these 
occasions of thought and inquiry which it 
affords ; and itis even conceivable that the 
life of Heaven itself should derive somewhat 
of its interest from these occupations. It is 
not to be denied that these questions pertain- 
ing to religion are, many of them, of grave 
importance. The power of religion over the 
hearts of men, its adaptation to their wants, is 
involved in them ; but religious truth remains 
full of interest and power, whatever view may 
be held upon these doubtful points. 

Passing from this realm of opinion and doc- 

trine to that of practical duty, we still find 
room for doubt and difference of opinion. To 
one undertaking the religious life, many per- 
plexing questions present themselves, involv- 
ing his usefulness and welfare. Grave mis- 
takes are possible, perhaps inevitable. Re- 
ligion is a life ; but what form of life will best 
meet its requirements and serve its uses? It is 
an attitude and experience of the soul; but 
shall the religious man be content simply with 
the inward experience, or shall he make an 
open profession of it to the world? Shall he 
publicly associate himself with others in the 
confession of his faith and hope? Then, too, 
there are various organizations of such men, 
with varying types of doctrine and discipline 
and worship. With which of these different 
bodies shall he connect himself? What relig- 
ious labor shall he undertake ? And what secu- 
lar calling shall he pursue to make his life of 
highest service to God and to mankind ? 

Such questions of duty arise at every step 
to one who has accepted religious duty as his 
controlling principle, and much depends upon 
the right settlement of these questions in the 
way of personal usefulness and growth. But 
on-such points no absolute certainty is attain- 
able. The question of duty is often unevenly 
balanced, and men of equal discernment and 
equal honesty stand on different sides. We 
have, indeed, the promise “If any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth to all 
men liberally and upbraideth not, and it shall 
be given him.”’ But to be perplexed on a ques- 
tion of practical duty may not imply that lack 
of wisdom which the promise was intended to 
provide for. It is a part of our needed dis- 
cipline to be thus perplexed, and we are not to 
expect the Heavenly Father to rob us of this 
opportunity of growth. 

But let us not overlook the fact that these 
questions upon which we honestly doubt and 
differ are never fundamental and can never 
involve the favor of God or our eternal wel- 
fare. In a matter of doubtful duty, which- 
ever course we honestly take, we have the 
assurance of God’s favor and blessing, and at 
the end the sentence of approval: “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” Where 
there is room for doubt to the honest soul, 
either course is the road toHeaven. Not that 
the same man can take either road. We must 
be determined by the preponderance of evi- 
dence to our own minds as absolutely as if 
we had a revelation from God in reference to 
the duty; but our neighbor, with a different 
honest view, may take the other road and reach 
Heaven just as soon. ‘‘It is required of a 
man in belief, as well as in other duty, accord- 
ing to that he hath, and not according to that 


he hath not.”’ 
Wereach the conclusion, then, that the peace 


of God in the soul and final salvation turn 
upon duties in reference to which there is no 
room for doubt. What God requires of every 
man as a condition of his favor is known to 
every man. ‘ What doth God require of thee 
but to do justily, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?’ This is the em- 
bodiment of God’s requirements ; and the soul 
that responds to this obligation presents 
the essence of religious duty and religious 
experience, and the life which grows out 
of such an attitude of soul is a truly 
religious life. To acknowledge this obligation 
isto acknowledge the obligations of religion. 
But where is the rational being that doubts 
this duty, or that ever doubted it? To be re- 
ligious is to be honest and earnest and truth- 
loving in heart and life; and what room is there 
to question this duty? To have an honest 
heart is to be ready to give God his place; to 
open the sou! to all the evidences of his being 
and character and providence, and render him 
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the honor and service that are due; to walk | Christ, That a wondrous beauty and glory | as they were from the beginning of the crea- | helped to form your chafacter and your life 


humbly and reverently with him, To have an 
honest heart is to give Sur fellow-man his 
place; to regard his well-being as our own; “to 
do justly and love mercy.’? What moral ex- 
cellence can be wanting in one who has a right 
heart? It is the germ of all the Christian 
graces, and the full harvest shall at length be 
gathered in Heaven. But did any one ever 
doubt the duty of having a right heart? Can 
there be any possible ignorance as to this great 
fundamental duty of righteousness? No, my 
friends. We all know and have always known 
what rightness of heart is. No one can ever 
tell his neighbor what it is, nor how to attain 
it, nor convince him that he ought to possess 
it. These apprehensions and convictions are 
the birthright of every rational being. We do 
not preach to convince men that they ought to 
become honest and true in heart and life; ‘‘ to 
do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly’’; 
to be truly religious (all this every human 
creature knows by virtue of his moral nature); 
but we preach to persuade them to do what 
they know. 

It appears, then, that the only room for hon- 
est doubt in religion is in reference to its doc- 
trines and theories and upon questions of prac- 
tical duty which meet usin the religious life, 
As to the obligation to enter upon such a life 
and pursue it, there is no room for doubt. It 
is the only duty upon which there can be no 
doubt. The duty lies closest to our knowl- 
edge and our convictions. There is nothing 
we know so well. This knowledge of duty be- 
longs to every human soul. 

There is a loose and vague idea prevailing 
that the subject of religion is encompassed 
with so much uncertainty and difficulty that 
one may with propriety excuse himself from 
attention to it; that these difficulties and 
doubts avail to set aside the duty, and nothing 
ig more common than to hear these difficulties 
presented in justification of an irreligious life. 
Men go on in a life of self-indulgence and 
worldliness and sin because, as they imagine, 
they have doubts or positive disbelief upon 
some point of doctrine. They misinterpret 
their own attitude of heart and overlook the 
real reason for their neglect of religion. 
There is no bewilderment or skepticism or un- 
belief so profound as to touch the primary 
duty of religion. What is presented as a 
reason {s simply an excuse, and with the first 
honest movement of heart toward duty this 
excuse must vanish. ' 

One cannot admit the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. He has probably not given the subject 
any profound attention. He may not be capa- 
ble of such an investigation, The question is 
an important one and full of interest toa relige 
fous man; but what bearing has it on the duty 
of “‘ doing justly, and loving mercy, and walk- 
ing humbly with God”? The duty of religion 
still remains, however the question of inspira- 
tion may be decided. 

Another questions the Mosaic account of 
the creation, and thinks the Darwinian hypoth- 
esis of the origin of man more scientific and 
reasonable. But the duty of religion does not 
turn upon the question of man’s origin or cre- 
ation, but upon his present nature and rela- 
tions. He finds himself in the world, a moral 
being, under the obligations of reverence and 
obedience toward God and of love toward 
men. The duty of a religious life is upon him, 
without reference to bis origin. What is re- 
quired of man he knows full well. Let him 
meet first this great duty, and study at his 
leisure, in this world or in another, the natural 
history of man. 

Another still finds difficulty in the Scripture 
doctrine of the punishment of sin—the idea that 
any soul shall be left an outcast from God for- 
ever. But the duty to confess and forsake sin, 
to do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly 
with God, is not affected by the question how 
God, in his wisdom and goodness, may deal 
with the persistent sinner in the ages to come. 
The duty is manifest and pressing, whatever 
may be true of the doctrine. 

Again, one doubts about the mystery of re- 
generation—the new birth, of which the Say- 
four speaks. But the duty of a new heart, 
**perfect and right and pure and good,” of an 
upright and pious life, is no mystery. Let him 
respond to this duty, and study the mystery as 
his experience shall unfold. 

Still another is perplexed with the whole 
echeme of redemption, atonement, pardon. 
How it was necessary or what it accomplishes 
he cannot comprehend, But {s this any reason 
why he should not cease to do evil and learn 
to do well? The work of redemption, of atone- 
ment falls within the sphere of God’s responsi- 
bility, not man’s. ‘‘ God so loved the world 
that he gave his only-bezotten Son, that whom- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” We may well leave him 
toexplain that work of love in his own time and 
in his own way. But the least we can do, in 
response to his love, is ‘‘to do justly, and love 

mercy, and walk humbly with him.” 

But another finds himself in great uncertain- 

ty ae to the person and nature of Jesus the 


gather about his character and his life he 
clearly sees, and that that character and that 
life have blessed mankind as none others have 
ever done ; but that he is God manifest in the 
flesh he fails to see. And yet heis asked to 
“believe the testimony which God hath given 
of his Son,” and without this faith it is impos- 
sible to please God. But an honest and up- 
right heart, ready to meet all duty and to ac- 
cept all truth, is all that God requires of any 
man, ‘His commandments are not grievous”; 
and does this perplexity throw any shade of 
doubt upon the duty of doing justly, and loy- 
ing mercy, and walking humbly ? The entrance 
to the religious life still lies plainly open, and 
the doubter may go forward, ready to receive 
any light which God shall give. With such a 
spirit God is well pleased. 

But the question returns; Must he not have 
faith in the 8on of God, and is not this the 
Gospel condition of salvation ‘that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him shall not perish, but 
have everlasting life’? Undoubtedly, there 
must be faith; but the spirit of obedience, of 
rightness of heart is the spirit of faith. It is 
that element of faith for which man is respons- 
ible and which God requires. A heart to 
receive and do the truth as it is known to us 
is the very soul of faith. Thus the faith of 
the child who can only say, with trustful love, 
“Our Father who art in Heaven,’’ and of the 
Apostle who was “‘caught up into the third 
Heaven, and heard unspeakable words, not 
lawful for man to utter,” are in essence the 
same, and are alike accepted of God, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to that they have.’’ Cornelius, who had 
not heard of Jesus, was in the exercise of say- 
ing faith. His prayer was heard and his alms 
had come up as a memorial before God; and 
it was an increase of his knowledge, rather 
than his faith, when he received with open 
heart the Gospel which Peter brought him. 
His faith pleased God at the beginning and at 
the end. The way to obtain light is to come 
with an open and honest and truth-loving 
heart, ready for all duty and all righteousness, 
For this we have the Saviour’s words: ‘If any 
man will do God’s will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God or whether I 
speak of myself.”” The full knowledge of the 
doctrine follows the obedience and the faith ; 
and then faith embraces the fuller light. Thus 
the obedience, in turn, is strengthened and the 
religious life enriched. To such growth in re- 
ligious knowledge and in spiritual life we find 
no end, either in this world or in that which is 
to come ; and he who takes the first step in it 
has entered upon the path to glory and to 
God. He is in the way of faith, as truly when 
carefully guiding his pilgrim footsteps by the 
dim and feeble light as wheu he stands at the 
open gates of the Celestial City, which ‘‘ has no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon, to shine 
in it, because the glory of God doth lighten it 
and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 

But there are doubts still darker and deeper. 
Here and there we find a soul that sees no 
evidence of God’s government and providence, 
no proof that God cares for men. To him 
there is no light in the heavens which declare 
the glory of God, or in the earth which shows 
his handiwork. It is all a vast mechanism, 
with no indication of a divine and infinite love 
that presides over and pervades it all. He 
may go even further, and reject the very idea 
of a personal being back of the laws and forces 
of the material universe. Nature is all, and 
he himself is but a momentary product of 
these laws and forces. Is there any light to 
penetrate the darkness of this abyss of 
atheism? Yes; the same eternal law of duty 
reaches him still. The law of obligation is 
one of the laws of Nature, as inevitable as the 
principle of gravitation. He is still bound “to 
do justly and love mercy,’ and maintain a 
right and honest heart, open to all truth and 
ready for all righteousness, It may be too 
much to expect that in such bewilderment and 
unbelief any mere rational perception of the 
claims of righteousness will hold a man against 
the drift of passion and impulse and the 
worldly life, But this is his sin, and not his 
necessity. He finds himself gifted with exalted 
powers, surrounded by interests worthy of his 
regard, capable of a life of excellence and dig- 
nity and usefulness, as well as of a life of self- 
indulgence and passion and shame. The duty 
of such a life is upon him, even if that life is to 
go out in the darkness of the grave. More than 
this, he has reason to suppose that he has not 
attained to all wisdom. Men as wise and good 
as hedosee in Nature the handiwork of God, 
and rejoice in the belief that they are his 
children, heirs to immortal life. No unbelief 
can set aside the possibility that all this is 
true. Until the atheist has travezsed the uni- 
verse, has scaled all its hights and fathomed 
all its depths, has gathered up all that is past 
and forecast all that is to come, he ean have 
no certainty that he may not find himself, at 
any moment, standing in God’s open presence, 
It is, the weakness of presumption to say: 
‘Where is the promise of his coming? For 
since the fathers fell asleep all things continue 





tion.” It is wiser to consider that ‘‘ one day 
is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day.”” Hence, the hon- 
est soul, in such darkness—if, indeed, such 
darkness ever befall the honest soul—will 
walk reverently, inquiring after God. The 
possibility that in him he unsconsciously 
lives and moves and has his being imposes 
this duty—the duty of ‘ doing justly, and lov- 
ing mercy,and walking humbly,” under the 
apprehension that he may sometime meet 
with God. The very spirit of religion and 
piety is still in place, and no other is becom- 
ing. The Apostle speaks of those who ‘‘ seek 
the Lord if haply they might feel after him 
and find him, though he be not far from every 
one ofué.”? From such seeking no one can ever 
be excused, by any degree of darkness or un- 
belief. 

Even the privilege and the duty of prayer 
follow the soul into this deepest darkness. A 
traveler lost in the wilderness at midnight lifts 
his voice and cries. He has seer- no human 
footprints there, has heard no sound of human 
life. No light from a distant habitation has 
reached him. But the possibility that his 
voice may fall upon some ear makes it his 
privilege and his duty to call; and such a call 
has often saved a life. May not asoul in dark- 
ness, and weakness, and fear lift up his cry 
even to the unknown God? Will God despise 
the prayer coming up from a soul in darkness, 
but longing for the light and ready to follow 
it? ‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thyGod?”’? Nospiritual darkness ¢an rob 
us of the privilege of prayer. Can we say that 
the prayer of a soul who has not the assurance 
of God’s existence is not the prayer of faith? 
It is, at least, a reasonable and a proper prayer ; 
such a prayer as an earthly father, yearning 
after his lost child, would answer. How much 
more the Heavenly Father, who longs to give 
good things to them that ask him. 

Thus throughout the entire range of relig- 
fous doubt, in every possible condition, the 
duty of entering upon the religious life stands 
directly before us. This simple duty of a 
right heart, ready for the truth, and of an obe- 
dient and reverent life we never escape. On 
this subject no one can claim ignorance. The 
duty meets us just where doubt is impossible. 
The duty of religion is far removed from the 
mysteries of religion and from ite difficult or 
unsolved problems; and we greatly impose 
upon ourselves when we attribute similar un- 
certainty to both. We may have good reason 
for not accepting a doctrine, because, although 
it may be true, the truth of it is not within our 
reach. But the duty of religion we can have no 
reason for putting off, because it is independ- 
ent of all doctrine and all belief and fastens 
upon every man by virtue of his moral nature. 
The irreligious man is, therefore, always the 
unreasonable man. Some other motive than 
the reason of the case must account for his 
irreligious life. Honest doubt is possible; 
but honest impiety is not possible. The doubt 
affords not a shadow of reason for the im- 


ety. : 
Pith idea that one needs to have his doubts 
cleared away, his difficulties of belief removed, 
and a multitude of questions settled before he 
can enter upon a religious life is an entire mis- 
apprehension. The doubts and difficulties 
may be made an occasion of neglecting relig- 
ion, an excuse; but not a reason, such as the 
intelligence can approve. We may very 
properly endeavor to satisfy the doubts and 
remove the difliculties, because they serve as 
temptations, and truth clearly apprehended fs 
amoral force to bring the unwilling soul up to 
a known and acknowledged duty. When men 
are unwilling to follow the light they have, we 
give them more light ; not to convince, but to 
persuade, But it is the immediate duty of the 
doubting soul to take up at once the work of a 
religious life and then go forward in the 
acquisition of truth and the solution of his 
doubts. No other course is reasonable or 
right. 

Thus we find that there is no path so plain 
as the way to Heaven. It opens at our very 
feet; we have no occasion to grope around, 
uncertain as to the conditions of acceptance 
with God. He hath shown thee, O man, what 
is duty, and with such a sacrifice he is well 
pleased. What is truth he will give us an 
opportunity to learn here and hereafter. By 
patient continuance in well-doing we attain 
unto glory and honor and immortality and 
eternal life. 

My Young Brethren of the Christian Associa- 
tion:—In your progress and growth as stu- 
dents, you may sometime find occasion to fall 
back upon these simple principles of the Chris- 
tian faith and the Christian life. You have 
accepted this faith and life not because you 
‘understand all mysteries and all knowledge” 
as related to religion. New views will open 
to you as you go forward, and old beliefs 
which have been sacred to you from childhood 
may come into doubt. You may find the opin- 
ions which you have inherited and which have 





called in question. These opinions you will 
be compelled to review and readjust upon 
grounds which will satisfy your own intelli- 
gence. What has been traditional with you, 
received on authority, must become matter of 
intelligent acceptance, so that you shall be 
“able to give a reason for the hope that is in 
you, with meekness and fear.’ In this read- 
justment of thought and opinion, to which 
every st ‘nt ise called, if at times you should 
walk in darkness and doubt, and feel almost 
that the very foundations of your faith are to 
fail, your experience would not be different 
from that of many who have gone before you. 
In such aconflict of thought and feeling, it 
will be helpful to remember that none of the 
questions which perplex you can touch the 
obligations and duties of the Christian life. 

These duties will stand, whatever else may 
fail. The life of simple fidelity, of patient 
continuance in well-doing, of honest and 
reverent regard for all truth and all righteous- 
ness, of earnest looking to God for light and 
guidance will still be before you. Heaven 
and earth may pass away, but not one tittle 
of these high duties and privileges can fail. 

On this bed-rock you can lay your founda- 
tions, and neither wind, nor rain, nor flood 
shall ever move you. You can meet the ordeal 
without fear or trepidation. No detriment 
can come to your character, or your faith, or 
your essential hope. You can enter upon the 
revision and formation of your religious 
opinions with the utmost freedom, because 
your religious life is not staked upon the 
result. On that point you are fixed, never to 
be moved. 

Then, too, with the great question of prac- 
tical life settled, the work of forming religious 
opinions can be safely carried on. The pro- 
cess will not be disturbed by the pressure of 

impulse or vain desire. To know the truth 

will be your aim; not to find a warrant 
for a self-indulgent life. You will not be 

tempted to reject a truth because it is in- 

convenient. Thus you can go on your way 

with cheerful freedom, and gather the harvest 
in the field of religious thought. The truths 

of religion are so simple that a child can em- 

brace them, and so grand that an angel may 

desire to look into them. There is no range 

of thought more worthy of your attention. 

God bless you in the work. 











Sanitary, 
HEALTH-GUARDS FOR THE WIN. 
TER. 


SuMMER diseases are the theme of many a 

book and the fear of many a household. But 

it is the winter that is now nearly upon us, and 

we may well ask whether we have not expos- 

ure as serious and as fatal. Indeed, with the 

relief now afforded to city homes by the flight 
to the mountains and the sea, it is fairly a 
question whether the risks of winter do not 
outnumber those of summer. Coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, influenza, pneumonia not only de- 
pend on alternations of heat and cold, which 
are climatic ; they have, perhaps, far more to 
do with those changes incident to household 
conditions. Many a bronchial irritation has 
its start in the dry or dusty or fluctuating air 
of the room, while it is fast becoming a ques- 
tion if our most fatal form of pneumonia is 
not dependent upon a specific infective similar 
to the pleuro-pneumonia of cattle. It is cer- 
tainly true that for the grown-up and working 
classes the perils of winter outstrip those of 
summer, while old age succumbs to it far more 
frequently. The adaptation of clothing to ex- 
tremes is more difficult, the methods of ventil- 
ation more complicated, the enjoyment of 
outdoor life to many greatly embarrassed, 
while the coal fire often adds to the risk within. 
In winter a row of houses in a street is often 
so situated as if an overheated furnace 
had been started under each, and then, 
surrounded with material which, under pres- 
ent moisture, present filth, and superadded 
heat, is no safer than if it was being acted 
upon by the equal heat of successive summer 
days. As a consequence, not infrequently, ty- 
phoid fever and what are known as the filth 
diseases make their chief records during the 
-winter. Not always either in the lowest and 
most degraded streets. As heated air and 
gases ascend, houses on the hill sometimes are 
the first to receive in full the rising vapor ; and 
the elegant mansions, with bedroom wash- 
bowls and connections, serves as the chief out- 
lets for lower gases. 

We had occasion not long since to make a 
sanitary examination of an institution in 
which diphtheria and typhoid fever had pre- 
vailed to an alarming and fatal extent. Some 
evils had been accumulating; but were not 
stirred into activity until a new system of 
heating had been introduced. Every nook of 
the great building became very warm. The 
sewer and soil-pipes, the basement floors, and 





the underground all shared in the life-exciting 
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heat. It was not long before headaches and 
il) feelings abounded, and the more fearful re- 
sults were such that with, one consent, new 
arrangements were made. The fall of 
the year is the time for the most thorough 
cleansing of the house and all its surround- 
ings. Before the fires are started, from the 
lowest cellar to the roof of the attic, there 
should be the skilled sanitary inspection of 
the true housekeeping wife; or, if her tastes 
and ability do not incline in that direction, of 
some expert. In Edinburgh they now have 
akind of co-operative society which secures 
this close inspection. 

It should extend to all pipes. to all connec- 
tions; to the ground surface; to all the furnace 
surroundings ; to kitchen, scullery, and laun- 
dry; to coal-bin and rat corners; to gas and 
water-pipes; to all artificial constructions; to 
every part of the house in which may lurk any 
material from which heat can so easily gener- 
ate the gases of decay. There are great advan- 
tages in such fall inspections ; for, after frost 
has ccme and before there is freezing, changes 
are made safely and premises can be put in 
sanitary repair to a degree that even the sum- 
mer-Will not disturb, if there is continuous 
care. It is well to know that physical science 
and art are adding greatly to our knowledge 
of how to prevent these evil results. It does 
not all take the direction of some patented 
house convenience; but chemistry and ven- 
tilation and cleanliness have their laws so 
definite that there can be no question as 
to methods. There has never been a time 
in the history of modern civilization, and the 
refined living which it seeks, when it was so 
competent in art to make life in city and in 
country satisfactory so far as health conditions 
are concerned, Sanitarians are painfully con- 
scious how far what is done is behind what is 
known as possible to be done. It is delightful 
to see that in some of our American cities 
there is an outgoing not only of feeling, but of 
planning, forthe better comfort especially of 
the wage classes in their city homes. The 
danger of overcrowding in tenements and of 
evils arising from bad air and heated filth is so 
greatly increased that, for their own safety, all 
citizens are'concerned; while a true philan- 
thropy and atrue interest in those whom on 
election days we call our féellow-citizens may 
well prompt to active effort. No one could 
have looked otherwise than with pleasure 
upon the interest excited in New York City b 
the offer for the best of t t 
houses. Associated with it was a real desire to 
realize in construction what had been proposed 
inplans. We look forward with hopefulnessto 
a real energy of effort with the opening of 
prosperous times; for be assured, if our 
American people are to realize a permanent 
prosperity, far more attention must. be given 
to the care and condition of the population, 
especially in our cities. 


Biblical Research, 


Tue site of Emmaus is quite as difficult to 
fix upon as that of Capernaum, and is the inno- 
cent cause of quite as great a variety of opin- 
ion. It was placed at ’Amwas by Dr. Edw. 
Robinson, as the Emmaus Nicopolis, on the 
understanding of one hundred and sixty stadia 
as the true reading for its distance from Jeru- 
salem. To this site Lieut. Conder gives his 
adhesion, ‘‘ Tent Work,” I, 14, 15, quietly, and 
saying nothing of Dr. Robinson’s precedence, 
nor yet of the fact that he is now retreating 
from his position of Khamasa as Emmaus, 
taken in 1865, ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,’’ p. 172; 
but leaning now entirely on the reading ‘160 
furlongs from Jerusalem ” of the Sinaitic M&., 
’Amwas lving just twenty miles northwest of 
the Holy City. Others claim Qulénieh for the 
spot, which fs too near, except for the thirty 
stadia of some MSS. of Josephus. The latter 
authority speaks, indeed, of a colony settled at 
Emmaus; yet there is no proof that Quldnieh 
perpetuates the colony mentioned by Jesephus, 
so that the arguments for this place are incon- 
clusive. George Williams and Dr. William M. 
Thomson adopt the locality called Quriet el- 
‘Anab, which occurs at the proper distance 
from Jerusalem and has Greek traditions in its 
favor. But its appellation Quriet is against the 
supposition, because this is likely to have been 
its ancient designation, pointing rather to the 

Kirjath of Joshua xvili, 28; and it {s not 
probable that at any period in {ts history {t 
would bear two names so diverse as Kirjath 
and Emmaus. Lightfoot inclined to favor the 
waters of Nephtoah. ‘‘ When we observe that 
Hammath, or the Therme of Tiberias, are in 
the Greek commonly rendered ’Ammaus, and 
when we observe also that our Emmaus’ was 
celebrated too for noted waters, we cannot 
he blind to the Waters of Nephtoah, or the 
Fountain of Etam, from whence water was 
conveyed by an aqueduct to the Temple, 
which, indeed, lay iu the same point of the 
compass from Jerusalem as our Emmaus. 
Row, it is as possible to derive our Emmaus 
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from Ammath, ‘Channel of Waters,’ as the 
other Ammaus from Hammath, ‘the Therma,’ 
or ‘Warm Springs,’ Sed judicet lector” 
(Chor. Pauc. Luc. Prem.,’’ iv, 8). Dr. H. 
Zschokke argues for a point called el Qubei- 
beh, ‘“‘the little Dome’? (Das Neutest. Hm- 
maus beleuchtet, Schapph., 1865), and is sup- 
ported by Herr Schick, with other residents 
of Jerusalem, at the present day. It stands at 
the space from the town required by one read- 
ing, the exact measurement being sixty-two 
and a half stadia. It is favored by the tradi- 
tion of the Crusaders, the name Emmaus first 
appearing applied to it about the eleventh 
century. ‘his is strongly opposed by Dr. 
Robinson, who says, with much force, that 
there is no early tradition in favor of el Qubei- 
beh, where it has formerly pleased the monks 
to fix the site of Emmaus,” characteriz- 
ing the later one as a complete change 
of tradition and a transfer of a site. 
While the place is an undoubted ancient local- 
ity, its present nqme is clearly modern. Lieut. 
Conder’s rejected Khamasa also stands at the 
proper distance southwest of Jerusalem 
and has the plain advantage of probable 
derivation in name from Hammath, or Em- 
maus. Its present spring, from whence the 
ruins are now styled ‘‘The Ruin of the Fount- 
ain of the Church,’’ may have been thermal 
in ancient times, though now it be not warm. 
At any rate, this is the contestant which 
appears best to possess the weight of trans- 
mitted local and native testimony, from the 
days of our Lord and of Josephus down to our 
own time. 


.-.-To the long list of antiquities, tombs, 
Mosaic pavements, coins, ete. found of late on 
the Mount of Olives is now to be added the 
latest —a rock-cut tunnel, about sixty-five feet 
in length, now dry, but in perfect state, lead- 
ing into the mountain to a cistern of large size. 
It oceurs in the possessions of the Carmelite 
Monastery, These indications, to which there 
seems to be no end, show very clearly that dur- 
ing the days of Christian occupation the entire 
Mount was built upon with dwellings or strne- 
tures of public utility and of much art, as 
well as cost. 





Line Arts. 


Mr. A. H. Savor has been making an ex- 
tensive tour in Asia Minor. He carefully ex- 
amined the Homeric sites, and says that if 
Troy was not at Hissarlik it must be in cloud- 
land. He says that the place is very small, 
not accommodating more than three thousand 
people, and that the lower town is shown by 
Dr. Schliemann’s excavations to belong to the 
later period of Ilium Receos. What Dr. 
Schliemann calls the Scean Gate is on the 
wrong side from the Greek camp. Dr. Schlie- 
mann, as the result of his excavations last 
spring, concludes that the Homeric Troy was 
not. the earlier stone city, as he had thought; 
but the brick city above it. The lower 
city gives no evidence of having been burnt, 
while half of the city of unbaked bricks has 
been burnt. The “treasure”? has been found 
in the burnt portions of this brick city Mr. 
Sayce says that its wall does not follow the 
boundaries of the city below, of which its 
builders had no knowledge. There were really 
two successive stone cities, with stone imple- 
ments and peculiar black pottery. Dr. Schife- 
mann will complete, next winter, the excava- 
tion of Khanat Tepe, which is now seen to be 
the site of the temple of the Thymbrian Apollo, 
the legendary scene of the death of Achilles. 
Beneath the temple was an earlier burial-place, 
and Prof. Virchow says that the leg bones 
found are of the Malay type. Mr. Sayce says 
that four Cypriote letters were found by Mr. 
Calvert on a patera from this place, two of 
them (e and ze) apparently used as mere orna- 
ments, but two others apparently representing 
the owner’s name. 


...-The October Art Journal contains a cap- 
ital full-page engraving, ‘‘A Spanish Work- 
man,’ from a picture by J. Jimenez y Aranda, 
which ts given as typical of the art that is just 
at present fashionable with a large class of 
amateurs. Two noticeable papers in this num- 
ber also are the first of a series on Hogarth 
and Landseer and another description of ‘‘ The 
Homes of America.” 


....As an evidence of how the works of an 
artist occasionally rise iu value after his death, 
Mrs. Lucy H. Hooper, in one of her recent art 
papers, cites the price paid for a sketch by 
Jean Baptiste Millet, which was sold at the 
Mussard lately for eighteen hundred dollars, 
Some years ago it was purchased for sixty dol- 
lars, she says, and was considered to be well 
sold, 


.... We are always glad to hear of American 
consuls being put to use. Mr. Smith, our 
consul at Smyrna, has applied to the Porte 
for permission to excavate at Fokia, the site 
of the ancient Phocara: 














Personalities, 


ACCORDING to a cable dispatch to the daily 
newspapers, Mr. Gladstone has recently ex- 
pressed himself with much frankness to a 
couple of interviewers on behalf of two Paris 
journals. Among other statements, it is re- 
ported that he deprecates contention with 
Russia about Afghanistan, and that he said he 
believed there would not be any; that India 
had absolutely nothing to fear from Russia, 
whith has as much as she can do to hold her 
conquests in Turkestan. The Austro-German 
Alliance, he believes, is, doubtless, intended 
asa check to Russia; but the importance of 
such alliance should not be exuggerated, as 
Bismarck would abandon it as readily as he 
had abandoned parliamentary parties which 
had served his purpose. 1f these interviewers 
are to be relied on, Mr, Gladstone further be- 
lieves, notwithstanding the opinions he held 
during the war between the North and the 
South, that the American Constitution is an 
excellent one and that since the war the Amer- 
{ean Government has given repeated proofs of 
wisdom. ‘ English thinkers,” he said, ‘‘ have 
watched with sympathetic curiosity the spec- 
tacle of a great nation under a purely elective 
government.” 


....M. D. Conway writes from London that 
Carlyle is by no means such a sufferer as has 
lately been reported. Since his return from 
his summer visit to Scotland, he may be seen, 
as usual, every bright day, taking his walks 
around Chelsea. The recent death of his 
brother, Dr. John Carlyle (whose kindly wel- 
come many au American visitor will remem- 
ber), was, it is said, a very sorrowful event for 
him: but is mitigated by the affectionate care 
of his nephew and niece, recently married, 
who reside with him. ‘Dr. John Carlyle,” 
says Mr, Conway, ‘‘ was a man of learning and 
fine character. He studied medicine inGermany, 
and was afterward physician to a noble Italian 
family. His chief contribution to literature is 
a translation of Dante. He and his brother 
Thomas were much devoted to each other. 
The only remaining brother of the author 
now resides in Canada, and it is his son who 
has just been married to Mary Aitken, who 
has just made happier the declining years of 
her uncle since his heavy bereavement. Those 
who knew the noble lady whose dust reposes 
at Haddington are happy in the thought that 
there is still a Mrs. Carlyle in the world, and 
that a name of such ulmost sacred associa- 
tions has fallen to one so worthy to bear it. 


...-The Rev. Dr, Horatius Bonar is described 
bya recent American visitor as a patriarchal 
man, with flowing white hair and beard and 
with a personal presence which commands and 
compels attention and respect. His preach- 
ing, however, this writer thinks, is hard and 
dry and difficult to listen to. ‘‘ The reading of 
a chapter in Isaiah was accompanied with 
comments repeated over and over again, with 
frequent reduplication of words for the sake 
of emphasis’; and ‘the sermon exhibited a 
wonderful capability on the part of the preach- 
er in misreading, misunderstanding, and mis- 
interpreting.” 


..Mr. Peleg Sprague, of Maine, aged 
eighty-eight years, is believed to be the oldest 
of the early American statesmen who are now 
alive. He was a member of the United States 
Senate from 1824 to 1835, when Webster, Clay, 
Calhoun, and Benton were the leaders of that 
body; and he was «a member of the National 
House of Representatives from 1825 to 1827. 


-He was judge of the United States District 


Court of Mussachusetts from 1841 to 186). 


....Mr. John Russell Young, the Herald cor- 
respondent who has been with General Grant 
in his tour, states that the third-term move- 
ment was a topic that General Grant never 
talked about. He rarely saw an American 
paper and the only thing about home matters 
that interested him particularly was the 
Nicaragua Canal scheme. 


....Mr, Robert P. Crockett, the only surviv- 
ing son of ‘‘ Dayy’’ Crockett, has a farm near 
Granbury, Texas, and is the keeper of the 
bridge across the Brazos River at that place. 
Ashley Crockett, one of Robert Crockett’s 
sons, is one of the two editors and pri prietors 
of a flourishing newspaper of that rez ion. 


...-Herr-von Biilow, the German «-cretary 
of state for foreign affairs, died, at Fr:.nkfort- 
on-the-Main, on Monday of last week. (le was 
a devoted adherent of Bismarck and one of 
his most efficient officials in carrying out the 
details of his plans. 


....-Thomas: Bail, the American scalptor, 
lives in a simple, pretty, flower-surrounded 
house, which he built himself, just outside one 
of the old gates of Florence. Mr. Ball is now 
sixty years old. 


....Mr, Av Bronson Alcott, who, though 


ighty years o]d, is still im wood health and 
ae, 8 out to make a tour of the West 


again. 











—_—_—_—_—_————— 





Science. 


THE question as to the origin of the dog is 
quite unsettled; no two naturalists, perhaps, 
agreeing as to the number of species, any more 
than ethnologists are of the same mind as to 
the number of varieties or even species of | 
man, considered zodlogically. The common 
impression, perhaps, among zodlogists has 
been that the dog is of one species, and that 
he has descended from the wolf. It is well 
known that the prairie wolf will hybridize 
with the Indian dog, and this seems to indicate 
a community of origin. Titzinger, however, 
declares that there are a number of species of 
domestic dogs with different origins, Cope has 
recently proposed a number of new genera of 
dogs, and in the American Naturalist refers to a 
distinct genus and species (Dysodus pravus), 
the Japanese lap-dog. In this connection may 
be cited an interesting article by Mortillet on 
the origin of the domestic animals, contributed 
to the French journal Materiauz pour U Historie 
primitive et naturellede L’Homme, He states 
that the dog is the oldest domestic animal and 
the one most completely domesticated. In the 
Quaternary beds of France occur the remains 
of a dog, nearer the domestic forms than the 
wolf or fox ; but these remains are extremely 
rare in France. If this species of Canis has 
given origin to some of the European do- 
mestic dogs, it is possible, says Mortillet ; but 
it could not have occurred in France. The 
domestic dog must have originated when 
it was abundant and in continual contact 
with man. ‘‘ Among the savage animals which 
have given birth to the domestic dog are found 
the colson and the buansu, true wild dogs. 
‘They actually inhabit the regions of India be- 
tween the lower Himalayas and the coast of 
Coromandel They are, perhaps, the emigrated 
descendants of the Quaternary dogs referred to 
and with which they have close osteological 
relations.’ Mortillet then goes on to say that 
our actual races of dogs are so numerous, 80 
varied in form, so different that most proba- 
bly they have had diverse origins. Certainly 
some have originated from the cadéru, the wild 
dog of Abyssinia, which is found in Central Af- 
rica. Certainly one of the oldest races of Egyp- 
tian dogs is the domestic cabdéru. Indeed, in the 
Egyptian paintings, which go back to the re- 
motest periods—to the fourth and even the 
third dynasty; that is to say 4,000 or 4,000 years 
before our era—we see the representations of 
large greyhounds, and the cabéru is extremely 
near the greyhound. 





... Correspoudents of botanical papers have 
recorded during the past year or two many 
facts about the twisting awns of some grasses 
and geraniums. The point made by all has 
been that the coiling is a contrivance whereby 
seeds are in some sense screwed into the 
ground; and those species having this ‘‘ advan- 
tage’’ are supposed to be better adapted to 
succeed in the ‘‘ struggle for life’’ than those 
which have permanently straight awns. In 
grasses the awns coil before the sceds fall to 
the ground, and add but little to the coil after 
falling ; but if they did coil when the seed 
was onthe surface of the earth {t is difficult 
to understand how the heavy or seed-end is 
made to turn by the twisting of itsawn. The 
slightest resistance at one end would cause the 
drawing-in motion to come from the others. 
Now we have a correspondent of the Botanical 
Gazette suggesting that it is the uncoiling 
which follows a rain which screws the gera- 
nium seedinto the earth. It is evident that, 
under mechanical laws, there can be no effect 
on the earth by such awn twisting; and it 
shows how much of mere speculation is taking 
the place of exact observation in science. 


....On Monday, Oct. 13th, there was an oc- 
cultation of Venus by the moon, which was 
very satisfactorily observed in places where 
the weather was clear—of course, only by help 
of the telescope. The phenomenon is import- 
ant simply as giving an exceedingly accurate 
determination of the places of the moon and 
the planet. The contrast was very great be- 
tween the brightness of the moon and that of 
the planet. In the slightly hazy atmosphere 
which prevailed through all the East, the 
moon was entirely invisible in the telescope, 
while the planet shone out brilliantly, like a 
little moon some three days old in an evening 
sky. 

....There are one hundred and sixty species 
of willow known growing ip different parts of 
the world. Of these sixty are natives of North 
America. Nineteen species have been found in 


y tnia, according to @ recent review of 
pawng Mr. Wm. Babb, who has been making 
a study of them for the second volume of the 
“Flora of California.” soon to be issued 


...-Perhaps the most valuable ontomsciog- 
ica) discovery of the past year is that of a new 
type of myriopods recorded by 4. A. Ryder in 
the American Naturalist for October. This is a 


minute Pauropus-like form, with five segments 
besides the head and nine pairs of legs. It is 





broad and flat avd shows that the order Paura 
poda of Lubbock is a natural one. 














a ° ° 
Missions, 

We bave heard of the purchase by Catholic 
missionaries in China of superfluous Chinese 
female infants by postage-stamps and trifles; 
but it had escaped our attention that any Pro- 
testant missionaries were following the same 
practice. But, according to the October num- 
ber of China’s Millions, the organ of the China 
Inland Mission, the missionaries of that So- 
clety at Kin-chau, Cheh-kiang Province, are 
buying girls for their school. Mrs. Douth- 
waite writes that she hopes “‘ you will like the 
arrangement we have come to about receiving 
girls. We found it a very much more difficult 
thing to get them than we imagined.”’ The 
stipulations between the missionaries and the 
parents are as follows: 

“1. That the betrothal money be fixed at 
sixty dollars; the half of which is to be given 
to the parents, and half to the school superin- 
tendents, to use on behalf of the girl at her 
marriage. 

“2. That the parents be allowed to receive 
half their money now and half at the girl’s 
marriage. 

“*3. That the feet be unbound. 

“*4. That the betrothal of the girl be entire- 
ly in the hands of the school superintendent. 

«5. That she may not return home before 
her marriage. 

“<6, That, if the parents recall her after the 

three months’ probation. they repay the school 
for the girl’s board, at the rate of two dollars 
per month.”’ 
It is not to be wondered at that the mission- 
aries found it to be a ‘‘ very much more diffi- 
cult thing ’’ to get the girls than they had ex- 
pected, and it is greatly to the credit of the 
Chinese parents that only three children have 
been thus bought. One of the three children, 
a girl of six, was the daughter of one of the 
converts of the mission. He was offered $18 
by an outsider for his girl; but preferred to 
let the missionaries have her for that price. 
‘*He was very poor.’ ‘ We advanced him,” 
continues Mrs. Douthwaite, ‘‘ten dollars 
of her betrothal money and she is now in- 
dentured to us.’’ The other two pur- 
chases were of children, aged respectively 
eight and ten years. They were not ob- 
tained even at the promise of $380 when the 
indenture is signed, except by “ earnest rea- 
soning.”” The father is old and ‘very poor,” 
and was more willing to sell his two girls than 
their mother, whose consent had to be “ earn- 
est reasoning.”’ ‘‘Three baby scholars,” adds 
Mss, Douthwaite, reflectively, ‘‘are not much 
to be proud of; but probably another will 
come from Chang-shan this week. Besides, 
you know the wonders prayer [Italics ours] 
works.”’ As she wrote, the girls stood and 
watched her, probably thinking ‘‘me the queer- 
est and strangest object they had ever beheld.” 
The school in which these girls are to be 
taught reading and writing and the religion of 
the Bible is now under way, and will, Mrs. 
Douthwaite writes, greatly increase ‘‘ our mis- 
sion expenses.’ As an experiment, at a sta- 
tion where ‘‘more than fifty converts have 
been baptized,’’ this singular enterprise de- 
serves to receive some attention. What will 
its influence be on the pagan community ? 
What sort of Christians will the converts 
make? We promise to watch and report. 





...-The Rev. Josiah Hudson, a Wesleyan 
Missionary in South India, writes of the late 
Missionary Conference at Bangalore that it 
was remarkable for unanimity of opinion. 
There were but few questions on which the 
Conference was divided. Not one was opposed 
to the higher education, though the Confer- 
ence represented chiefly large missions work- 
ingin the vernacular. There was also unity 
of fecling on the caste question; but there 
was a difference of opinion as to the toleration 
of marks of caste. Some still oppose the 
wearing of the kudumi, but others regard it as 
of little importance. Bishop Sargent has 
ceased to fight against it. Two volumes are 
to be printed—one containing the papers and 


discussions, the other embracing h 
sketches of the several missions. ———— 


-...-The plan of the Americas Missionary 
Association for a mission tn Central Africa 
will, doubtless, be carried out soon. There is 
Mr. Arthington’s gift of $15,000, and Dr. 
White, of the Freedman’s Aid Society in Great 
Britain, proposes to raise $15,000 more over 
there, having already obtained a portion of it . 
while the Association has agreed to raise 
$20,000, to bring the sum up to $50,000. : 
will be sufficient for a beginning. It Monee 
not to be difficult to raise that amount, nor to 
raise enough annually to keep the mission 
going. Some benevolent man ought to give 
the enterprise a good start. The Mendi Mis- 
sion of the Association in West Africa reports 


S86 members at the t 
vnd Avery. owe Spite, Ot08 Hope 


--+-Nearly all the October number of the 
London Chronicle is taken up with obituaries 
+ hee Mullen and the Rev. Arthur Dodgshun. 

etter from Dr. Southon dated at M 
states that he and Mr. Griffith had decided to 
£0 direct to Mirambo’s, and trust to his prom- 
ises of good treatment and get his help to go 
= to the Lake. is course is considered 
wow than to attempt to avoid meeting the 

Ing by taking an excursive route, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





[October 30, 1879. 











| School and College. 


In the eight universities of Russia there 
are 604 professors and lecturers, and 154 chairs 
remain unfilled. Among these are the chair of 
civil and international law in the Charkoff Uni- 
versity, the therapeutical and surgical clinic in 
the Kazan University, the chair of criminal 
law in the Dorpat University, and the chair of 
Slavonic jurisprudence in all of them. ‘‘ This 
sad fact,’ says the Russkaia Pravda, ‘cannot 
pass without public notice andcomment. The 
trouble is that the men appointed to the pro- 
fessors’ chairs are not usually the most learned 
and talented; but those who furnish the best 
evidence of their political subserviency and 
who are ready to pledge themselves to uphold 
all the university regulations.” 


.... Sweden is full of technical schools. 
These are the technical or professional 
primary schools, the School of Arte or Trades 
at Stockholm, elementary technical schools, 
schools of mines, and the Chalmers Industrial 
School. The first-named are intended for work- 
men who are busy during the day, and they are 
open on Sundays and every evening during the 
week. There are four principal institutions of 
this class, all of them being affiliated to the 
elementary technical schools in the same 
towns. There {is also a government school 
exclusively intended for iron and steel-workers, 
The various communes in general maintain 
these professional primaries; but they are 
helped by state grants. 





....The scholarship offered by the Birming- 
ham (England) Association for the Medical 
Education of Women has just been awarded, on 
examination, to Miss Emily Tomlinson, who 
entered Girton College in 1875. She took 
honors in the Natural Science Tripos in Decem- 
ber, 1878, and in January, 1879, matriculated 
with honors at the University of London. Last 
June Miss Tomlinson passed in the first 
division for the Preliminary Scientific Examin- 
ation, taking honors in chemistry, and also 
passing in mathematics for the First B. Sc. By 
this means she became entitled to enter for the 
Second B. 8c. next year. 


....At the National Training School of Cook- 
ery, in London, Professor Church is giving a 
series of lectures on ‘‘The Chemistry of 
Foods,’ thus combining in one course of in- 
struction the teaching of the physiologist and 
chemist and the training of the cook. Prof. 
Church’s hand-book, prepared for the Science 
and Art Department, at Kensington, has been 
a text-book in the School, and the illustrations 
and experiments he introduces in his lectures 
are to show by demonstration what he has ex- 
pressed in words. 


....Hon. John Handley, president judge of 
the forty-fifth judicial district of Pennsylvania, 
has donated as a memortal offering to the 
Bittle Memorial Library, at Roanoke College, 
bound volumes of the New York Herald and 
Tribune from the beginning to the end of the 
civil war, and the Daily News for a short time 
during the war, upon the condition that their 
contents shall always be open to the people of 
the South. 


....Efforte are being made to bring Hamilton 
College into closer connection with the Presby- 
terian Church, and thus render it more prosper- 
ous. The Synod of Albany has just passed a 
resolution recommending a $500,000 endowment 
of the College as a Presbyterian institution. 
The undertaking is immediately to be presented 
to all the synods of the state. 


.... The annual government grants to element- 
ary schools rose in England last year to $6,- 
$75,865. The grant for the current financial year 
is estimated at a little less than four dollars per 
capita. The average attendance upon the En- 
glish and Welsh schools now amounts to 10.75. 


....The London Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching offers local instruction 
this season in physiology and the laws of 
health, English literature, political economy, 
and English history. Professor Morley reports 
that the work has been extremely successful. 


....-The average salary of a certificated 
schoolmaster in England is now $598; that of a 
schoolmistress is $855. About half the En- 
glish teachers are provided with residences free 
of rent. 


--+-A national school of art wood carving 
has been established in England, to revive the 
neglected art of carving in that country. It 
offers twelve free scholarships. 


..-.Harvard College has made the the defi- 
nite announcement that any competent person 
may receive there daily instruction in the 
Chinese (Mandarin) language. 


.... There are 188 members in attendance at 
Exeter (N. H.) Academy, representing twenty 
states and territories and one foreign country. 


.- +» Nearly 12,000 volumes were added to the 





Harvard Library last year, 





——__—_— 


Pebbles. 


A maw has been on the Baltimore police 
twenty-two years and never caught anything 
but acold. And really that caught him. 


....8o0me pedestrians do better than they 
intend. They try to make six days on a 
stretch, and they make the sixth day on a 
stretcher. 





...-A milkman makes an excellent candidate 
for office. Daily practice with the pump-han- 
die enables him to shake hands with a thou- 
sand mep without experiencing the least 
fatigue. 


...“(Are you a professor of religion, my 
little fellow ?’? asked a lady of her pastor’s 
six-year-old boy, recently. ‘‘ No, ma’m,’’ was 
the little boy’s prompt response. ‘I’m only 
the Professor’s son !"’ 


....A lazy man having a wife named Hope, 
whose custom it was to pull off her husband’s 
boots every evening, was wont to exclaim on 
such occasions: ‘‘ How truly it {fs said that 
‘ Hope is the yanker of the sole.’ ”’ 


....The reason why N. P. Willis left Penn- 
sylvania and moved to Idlewild is said to have 
been that, after he bad named his home Glen 
Mary, a neighboring farmer, not to be out- 
done, dubbed his place Glen Betsey. 


....A comprehensive Scotch school-inspect- 
or asked an Aberdeen class if any one could 
tell him anything remarkable in the life of 
Moses. Boys: ‘Yes, sir. He was the only 
man who broke all the commandments at 
once.”’ 


....An exchange relates how a man in Har- 
risburg, Pa., recovered his hearing, which he 
lost during the Rebellion, simply by taking a 
bath inthe river. If he had only taken a bath 
several years ago, say twelve or fifteen, what 
an amount of annoyance he might have been 
spared. 


.... Lady (stoppiog with her husband at a 
seaside fishing village): ‘‘Andis Mr. Smith at 
home?” Girl: “ Yes, m’m. He has been home, 
but bas gone out again.” Lady: ‘*Oh! Did he 
say where he was going?” Girl: “I don’t 
know, m'm; but he said something about going 
out to get shaved and bomboozled, m’m.” 


.... THE 8’NOROUS STUDENT. 
There was a young student in chapel 
Said: ‘‘I think that a snug little nap’l) 
Do me more good 
Than a sermon could.”’ 
And his snores softly rose in the chapel. 


There was a young tutor behind him, 

For ten seconds glared wildly to find him; 
Then he took out a book, 
With his happiest look, 

And seventeen marks he assigned him. 


.... The following conversation between a 
Senior and an inquisitive Freshman, says TA‘ 
Amherst Student, was overheard on East Street, 
the other evening: Freshman (confidentfally) : 
“T say, Smith, didn’t you find Greek plaguey 
hard when you were a Freshman?” Senior 
(nonchalantly): ‘Greek? No, Greek came 
pretty easy to me.’ Freshman (awestruck): 
“What! Didn’t you find Greek hard?’ 
Senior (meditatively): ‘‘Hold on. Lemme see, 
Greek? Is Greek the stuff with the funny 
little crooked letters?” Freshman (in aston- 
ishment): ‘‘Why, yes!’? Senior (emphatical- 
ly): “Oh! yes. Greek was deuced hard !”’ 


....Mark Twain thus {introduced General | 


Hawley, at a Republican meeting, last week, 
in Elmira: ‘He isa member of my church 
at Hartford and the author of ‘Beautiful 
Snow.’ Maybe he will deny that. But I am 
only here to give him a character from his last 
place. As a pure citizen, I respect him; asa 
personal friend of years, I have the warmest 
regard for him ; as a neighbor whose vegetable 
garden adjoins mine, why—why, I watch him. 
That’s nothing; we all do that with any neigh- 
bor. General Hawley keeps his promises, not 
only in private, but in public. He is an editor 
who believes what he writes {u his own paper. 
As the author of ‘ Beautiful Snow’ he has add- 
ed a new pang to winter. He is broad-soniel, 
generous, noble, liberal, alive to his moral aad 
religious responsibilities. Whenever the con- 
tribution-box was passed, I never knew him to 
take outacent. He is a square, true, honest 
man in politics, and I must say he occupies a 
mighty lonesome position. He is an American 
of Americans. Would we had more such men ! 
So broad, so bountiful is his character that he 
never turned a tramp empty-handed from his 
door, but always gave hima letter of intro- 
duction tome. His public trusts have been 
many, and never in the slightest did he prove 
unfaithful. Pure, honest, incorruptible—that 
is Joe Hawley. And now, in speaking thus 
highly of the speaker of the evening, I haven’t 
said any more of him than I would say of my- 
self.’” 





e ° o ° 
Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

—T L., removes from Clifton to Phelps, 


BABCOCK, T. F., accepts call to Eldora 
Iowa. 

BLOODGOOD, A. V., called to Spencer, Iowa. 
BROWN, T. Epwin, D.D., Rochester, N. Y., 
called to Central ch., Providence, R. I. 

BUSH, L. T., Cedar Falls, Iowa, resigns. 

CAPPOC, J. L., Spirit Lake, Iowa, resigns. 

COLE, Gipeon, Somerset, Mass., resigns. 

COLLINS, Roswell, settles at Ira, N. Y. 

CROSS, Henry, inst. over Pilgrim ch., New 
York City. 

DAVIS, H. 8. Wendell, Mass., accepts call to 
West Brattleboro, Vt. 

FREEMAN, A. L., Penfield, N. Y., resigns. 

GIBB, A., Osage, Iowa, resigns. 

GREENE, H. R., inst. at East Cambridge, 
Mass. 

HARTMAN, J. H., Canton, Mass., accepts 
eall to Fourth ch., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

HOUSE, H. L., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 

HUSSEY, A. C., closes his labors at Grafton, 

ass, 

LEWIS, Grorae L., Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
accepts call to Canton, Me. 

LICHT, F. A., ord. at Boston, Mass., for First 
German ch. 

PARKER, Giiman, Harlan, Iowa, resigns. 

REID, E. A., fost. at New Durham, N. J. 

STORMS, J. H., La Salle, IIl., resigns. 

STUDLEY, James N., Mechanics’ Falls, ac- 
cepts call to Lisbon Falls, Me. 

TAYLOR, E. G.,D.D., Providence, R. I., de- 
clines call to Tremont Temple, Boston, 

ass. 

THOMAS, C. H., Lambertville, N. J., called to 
Frankfort-avenue ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

TILLEY, C. C., accepts call to Fairfield, Me. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BACHTELL, W. B., Chenoa, IIl., resigns. 

— CHARLES, Georgetown, Mass., re- 
signs. 

ee Couuins C., accepts call to West- 

eld, Vt. 
CHAPMAN, Jacos, Kingston, N. H., resigns. 
CUMMINGS, J. 8., accepts call to Spencer, 
Towa. , 

DAVIS, Enear F., Calais, Me., accepts call to 
Milltown, N. B. 

JONES, T. W., Ticonderoga, called to Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. 

LADD, A., Roxbury, Vt., resigns. 

LELAND, Witu1s D., supplies Amherst, 
Mass., three months. 

LISTON, Rosert T., ord. at Sayville, L. [. 

McGINLEY, Wo. A., Greenfield, accepts call 
to Portsmouth, NH. 

MILLER, R., called to Spring Valley, Minn. 

RICHARDS, WituiaM R., inst. at Portland, 
Me., Oct. 16th, in pulpit formerly oecupted 
by Ray Palmer, D.D. 

ROGERS, 8. G., called to Marshall, Minn. 

TRACY, M. W., of Duluth, married Oct. 14th, 
to Mrs. Julia E. Brown, of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

VINCENT, 8. L.. supplies Peru, Vt., a year. 

WINDSOR, J. H., Grafton, Mass., called to 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


WHIDDEN, RicuarD &8., eupplies Caribou, 
Me. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BACON,8. F., Holley, N. Y., aceepte eall to 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
BYERS, J. H., Nevada, Mo., restgns. 
CAMPBELL, D. K., accepte eal! to Savannah, 
Mo. 


CLYDE, Joun C., inst. at Bloomsburg, N. J. 
—. 8. M., declines call to Placerville, 
Cal. 


CRUM, J. H., Antwerp, accepts call to Glov- 
ersville, N.Y 

FRANCIS, J. J., Freeport, called to Birming- 
ham, Penn. 

FRAZEEK, J. Hatrte.p, Mount Kisco, N. Y., 
resigns. 

FRENCH, J. CLement, D.D., inst. in Newark, 
N. J. 


KIP, Isaac L., of Ref. (Dutch) ch., suppHes 
Paterson, N. Y., six months. 

LEE, W. B., Portland, Conn., called to Port 
Jefferson, Long Island. 

McCLURE, James G. R., New Scotland, N. Y., 
resigns. 

McLEOD, James, inst. over Ceritra’ ch., Buf- 
falo, ; 

PETERS, Joun E., takes charge of the eb. 
at Asbury Park, N. J. 

wag H. B., accepts call to Stewartstown, 

enn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BROWN, E. P., Manheim, removes to Troy, 
Penn. 

BRAYTON, Hosart C., settles at Oak Hill, 
iN, 3. 


DE — J. H. H., accepts call to Moravia, 
N 


FLACK, D., Rahway, N. J., removes to Ha¥- 
lowell, Me. 

GROSER, Wo. H., accepts call to New Ross,, 
Nova Scotia. 

INGRAHAM, J. P. T., accepts call to 8t.. 
Paul’s, St. Louis, Mo. 

NELSON, Georce F., ord. priest in Philadel-: 
phia, Penn. 

PERRY, Gipron B., D.D., died recently at 
Hopkinsville, Ky., aged 78. 

SANFORD, Davin A., accepts call to Cresco, 


Towa. 
WHITTINGHAM, Ww. R., D.D., LL.D., Bish- 
op of Maryland, died recently. 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 9th. 





THE PERFECT SAVIOUR.—I Joxn 1, 1—10. 


Nores.—The author of this epistle was 
the beloved disciple and author of the fourth 
gospel. ** From the beginning.” — The 
epistle begins much like John’s Gospel. 
The beginning of all things, from eternity, as 
the Word was “‘in the beginning.” 
“ Which we have heard,’ etc.—The apostle de- 
clares himself an eye witness of Jesus Christ. 
——" Our hands handled.”"—Perhaps some 
began to declare that Christ was not a real 
man, but only a walking phantasm. “The 
Word of life.’—Christ, through whom comes 
spiritual life and immortality. The life.” 
—Christ again—for “‘the Word was life.” 
“ Fellowship.” — Sharing, partaking of 
God’s character and work. “ Your joy.” 
—The best manuscripts read ‘‘ our joy.” The 
apostles had their chief joy in the upbuilding 
of the Church. ‘6 God is light.’ —This 
seems to be the important proposition. Soin 
the first chapter of John’s Gospel Christ is called 
“light,” “‘the true light.’”? God’s “‘light’’ is his 
holiness. “© Walk in darkness.”—In sin. 
Tf we walk in the light.’”—In holiness. 
* We have fellowship.””—As a band of hap- 
py brothers. “‘Cleanseth us from all sin. — 
From its penalty and power. “Ifwe say 
we have no sin.’°—There msy bave been in 
those times perfectionists, who claimed that 
they had been redeemed and did not sin. 
“6 We make him a liar.’’—Because his 
death was to cleanse us from sin. It wasa 
sin-offering and a claim of sinlessness isa 
claim that the offering was not needed. 

Instruction.—There is no other fellowship, 
companionship, society so blessed as that 
which the disciples had with Jesus Christ. 
They walked with him; they talked with him; 
they took his hand ; they were helped by him 
and taught by him; and, having their fellow- 
ship with him, they had also fellowship with 
his Father; for he said ‘‘Whoso hath seen 
me hath seen the Father also.” 

Having had this fellowship and still having 
the memory of it, they were very joyful; and 
they still felt that they were in fellowship with 
Jesus and with his Father, although he had 
ascended out of their sight. There is hardly 
anything that one feels so pleased at, so joyful 
over as having good companions, honorable 
and excellent friends. So John and the other 
disciples felt. Thinking of their fellowship, 
their joy was almost full. 

It was not quite full, because they saw others 
lacking it. Therefore, they tried to bring 
others into the fellowship. John writes: 
“These things we write unto you that our joy 
[not ‘‘ your joy”] may be full.» Those who 
are Christians cannot be quite happy while 
their friends are not Christians. They long to 
have everybody else enjoy the same happiness 
and fellowship that they have. 

Those that have not themselves seen Jesus 
in the flesh and taken his hand on earth, as did 
the twelve, can yet get the fellowship just the 
same as the disciples had after his resurrection; 
for they can hear or read all about him, and 
learn who he was, what he did, and how he 
loved them. They can learn to be his disci- 
ples, to walk in the way he walked, to be 
guided by his Spirit, and to live in the expecta- 
tion of one day seeing him as he is. We can 
thus have fellowship with Christ and his Fath- 
er by first having fellowship with his dis- 
ciples. 

What fs the great message that Jesus Christ 
gave his disciples? It is that God is light— 
that is, he is holy; and those who will bein 
fellowship with him must also be holy. They 
must ‘‘walk in the light.”? That does not mean 
that they must be happy. It means that they 
must avoid all sin, and be pure in thought, 
language, and act, and in every way kind and 
true. What does the hymn ‘“ Walk in the 
Light”? mean? It ought to mean, live honest- 
ly ; tell the truth ; do your work, your studies 
honestly ; be not false nor unclean. 

If one is not ‘‘in the light,’ living a good, 
upright life—a life of righteousness—then he 
says what is not true if he says he is happy in 
the Christian life. There is no Christian expe- 
rience without Christian character. The only 
evidence of Christian experience is Christian 
life. 

It is only those who are walking in this 
light whom Christ’s blood cleanseth from all 
sin. Others are not cleansed by it. It is only 
for the penitent, for those who forsake their 
sin, who try to live righteously and benevolent- 
ly, and thus to have fellowship with 
Christ. 

It is proper sometimes to use very strong 
language. John uses the word “‘lie.’”’ Itisa 
very severe word; but when people really do 
lie, it is as well to call it so, and not excuse it 
under some gentle name, Lying is one of the 
worst and most cowardly of sins. Children 
especially should learn never to lie. 















































Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the. Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushera for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


BISHOP CHRISTOPHER WORDS- 
WORTH’S MISCELLANIES.* 


TuEsE promiscuous effusions of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, little as we can recom- 
mend them for general perusal, are signifi- 
cant enough to deserve more than a cur- 
sory notice. Their author being exceed- 
ingly popular with an extensive section of 
the religious communion in which he 
reigns as a chief, and his opinions on most 
subjects having long been public property, 
the volumes before us are of distinct im- 
portance. We have in them an instructive 
index to views which largely pervade the 
English Establishment, and which in no 
small measure have precipitated its decrep- 
itude and approaching extinction. To the 
future historian they will, therefore, be of 
the same value which they possess for us. 
They will impress upon our descendants 
one particular lesson, if nothing further— 
namely, that till late in the nineteenth 
century Englishmen, as represented by 
one of the most influential of their spokes- 
men, still abounded who, for narrowness 
of bigotry, for incapacity of sane argument, 
for stolid adhesion to musty errors, for 
blindness as to reading and utilizing the 
signs of the times, and for disposition to 
treat as penal all dogmas save their own, 
were hardly surpassed by their predecessors 
of even the darkest ages. 

“Any religion,” says the author, and 
with all the emphasis of Italics, ‘‘ however 
corrupt it may be, is better than no religion 
at all.” The maxim is much too uncondi- 
tional, seeing that India lately offered, in 
thuggee, a religion whose leading feature 
was murder, while side by side with it was 
found and still is found the doctrine of 
the Jainas, a scheme of belief indistinguish- 
able from Atheism, and nevertheless of 
avail to keep its professors much more 
moral than the Hindus, Mohammedans, 
and Parsees by whom they are surrounded. 
Yet a maxim in the tone of this we should 
not expect from any dweller in a civilized 
land, whose mantle of charity lacked 
amplitude to envelop all that call them- 
selves by the name of Christ. Indeed, 
quite in consonance with its spirit, we read 
that the bishop, when on one occasion he 
called on a pastor of the Evangelical 
Church in France, and learned that the 
worthy man was engaged with his family 
in their morning devotions, ‘‘ requested 
permission to be associated with them, 
which was readily granted.” The ecclesi- 
astical casuist’s unexpressed distinction be- 
tween “being associated with ” and “join- 
ing” is noticeable, in passing, for its subtle- 
ness. Even that, instead of his unintelli- 
gible substitute for taking part in prayer 
and praise with one of the uncommissioned, 
he did not flee in hot haste and exorcise 
himself against the mockery which he saw 
to be impending was a good deal for such 
as he, as seen to be in his ordinary mood. 
But, though the unepiscopal in France may 
not, to his thinking, be utterly to be 
abhorred, it is very different with him as 
regards English Dissenters. A more bitter 
and inveterate enemy—and we do not for- 
get Bishop Lavington—they have not, most 
assuredly, had since the Restoration; and a 
volume might be filled with proofs of this 
assertion. If St. Augustine merited the 
titleof Infantomastiz, that of Dissidentomas- 
tiz belongs, without fear of challenge, to 
Bishop Christopher Wordsworth, pre- 
eminently among modern Englishmen. 
His feelings toward Nonconformists may 
be inferred from what he says of those 
persons who, unsupported by a certain 
traditional sanction assumed to be valid, 
would encourage the penitent to hope that 
their sins have been remitted. His words 
are: ‘“‘ In the medical treatment of our per- 
ishable bodies quackery is punishable by 
law. Surely, spiritual empiricism, which 
may jeopardize the health of immortal 
souls, ought not to escape scot-free.” 

«“«Men who have not the palate of faith 


* MISCELLANTES, LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS. By CuRis- 
TOPHER WorpswortTh, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln, In 
three volumes. Rivingtons, London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. MDCOCLXXIX. 








have no relish for true doctrine and no dis- 
relish for false.” The taste of this enuncia- 
tion of Bishop Wordsworth’s is very doubt- 
ful, if we are not, rather, to say that it is 
bad undoubtedly. What is of more mo- 
ment to the question, Who are provided 
with the gustatory apparatus relative to 
things spiritual? of which he speaks, we are 
not left without his implied answer. It is 
this: ‘‘It would seem as if the hopes of 
Christendom were now concentrated on the 
English and American Churches; and, if 
these hopes rest on the Anglo-American 
Church, surely they depend on the efficiency 
of the Anglo-American episcopate and of 
the Anglo-American priesthood.” No good, 
it follows, hence, is to be expected to arise 
from exertions outside the charmed circle 
of episcopal ministrations. And what, 
after all, is the Church of England, one 
of the two well-heads from which, if from 
any source whatever, we are told that the 
world is to look for healing waters? To 
quote a definition of it which no amount of 
adverse facts can materially invalidate: 
‘“‘The Anglican body, for all its sacerdotal 
pretensions, is only a loose bundle of dis- 
cordant sects, who are constituted into one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church by the 
Erastian bonds of an act of Parliament.” 
The eminent living philosopher from whom 
we take these words also notes, closely to 
the point here, and especially in these latter 
days of Ritualism, with what it presupposes 
and involves: ‘‘ The less pure a religion is 
the more important in it is the place of the 
priest and his office.” As t® the trust- 
worthiness of the leaders of thought and 
practice in the Church of England, we 
would add the conclusion of one who never 
passed a judgment without a searching 
scrutiny of the grounds on which he built 
it. ‘‘ There appears to me in all the En- 
glish divines,” says the celebrated Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, ‘‘a want of believing or 
disbelieving anything because it is true or 
false. It is a question which does not 
seem to occur to them.” Bishop Words- 
worth illustrates this observation in a thou- 
sand instances. It must suffice here to 
refer to a single one. ‘‘ Of this,” he de- 
clares, ‘‘I am sure that a Christian priest 
has many special means and professional 
helps for cultivating theology. He has the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, bestowed on him at 
ordination,” etc., etc. It is simply his 
pleasure to accept such notions, and, there- 
fore, he accepts them. 

The Bishop happened to be at Rome, in 
1862, when the so-called Japanese martyrs 
were canonized by the Pope. Writing on 
this subject, he comments in this wise: 
‘‘Patriarchs, primates, archbishops, and 
bishops had been summoned to the canon- 
ization from all parts of the world. And 
yet, on the very day of the canonization, 
when thousands were assembled in St. 
Peter's, prepared for the purpose, the 
Church of Rome, in the person of her 
Pontiff, professed to be patiently waiting 
for the inspiration of the Holy Ghost to 
teach her how to proceed. With a sem- 
blance of holy caution and reverential awe, 
she sent up solemn supplications to Heaven 
for the illumination of the Holy Spirit, and 
she made him, as it were, to be responsible 
for a foregone conclusion, on which she 
herself had resolved many weeks before— 
namely, for the canonization of twenty- 
seven persons, henceforth ‘to be venerated 
as saints and to be invoked in prayer by 
all the faithful of Christ.’ Indeed, she pro- 
fessed to be extremely reluctant to do the 
very thing for which she herself had made 
all this vast preparation.” 

Now this, be it borne in mind, is from the 
pen of acleric of the Church of England, 
who, while he contentedly acquiesces in all 
its ways, perfectly knows them, and, con- 
sequently, does not require to be informed 
that it constantly enacts the same species of 
profane farce which he deems so objection- 
able in popery. To convey an exact idea 
of what we mean, we transcribe a passage 
from an essay by the present Marquis of 
Salisbury: ‘‘ But itis within the precincts 
of the Church itself that the English taste 
for anomalies and shams luxuriates in its 
most startling forms. They have a peculiar 
effect from the perfect freedom with which 
the name of the Deity is used to give a com- 
pleteness and a finisb to the performance. 
The young gentleman who has been brought 
up from his earliest infancy to look to the 





family-living as his livelihood is solemnly 
asked by the bishop whether he believes 
himself ‘to be moved by the Holy Ghost to 
undertake the office and ministration’ which 
is to introduce him to its revenues, and as 
solemnly answers that he does. With a 
like engaging simplicity, the archbishop 
announces that he ‘trusts the Holy Ghost 
hath called to the work’ of a bishopric the 
gentleman whom it suits the political pur- 
poses of the prime minister of the day to 
appoint to a seat in the House of Lords. 
But the most shameless instance of this 
ecclesiastical profanity is when the dean 
summons his chapter to elect a bishop, and 
prays, with solemn unction, that the Deity 
will deign to assist their choice with his 
inspiration, when the result of that choice 
has already been in the newspapers several 
days before. Nothing can show more 
strongly how deep-seated this taste for legal 
fictions is in the English mind than that the 
nation should care to maintain, even at the 
expense of blasphemy, the semblance of an 
independence which is notoriously, utterly 
crushed.” 

That Bishop Wordsworth, as to his senti- 
ments and sympathies, fully harmonizes 
with an antiquity of exploded fatuities an 
immense deal of what falls from him bears 
palpable testimony. For instance: ‘‘ Men 
crave protection and they admire strength. 
If they cannot find it in monarchies, de- 
riving their authority from God, they will 
constitute supreme powers for themselves.” 
Quite consistently, he couples Democrats 
with atheists, after the old style. The 
‘loving spiritual intercourse between the 
churches of England and America,” over 
which he gushes, must, we should judge, 
have been accompanied, inevitably, with a 
strong sense of loathing, unless he suppos- 
es the American prelates to whom he 
points to be crypto-monarchists. 

The manner in which he tilts against 
what he holds to be the heinousness of tee- 
totalism is just what might have been antic- 
ipated from him. Some of his pronounce- 
ments on this topic are worth citing as curi- 
osities. Thus: ‘‘ The Church herself is the 
true temperance society. She knows that 
temperance cannot be rightly taught un- 
less it be grounded on the Incarnation of 
Christ.” It behooves Unitarians to pondar 
this. Again: ‘‘Let us also consreer that 
temperance and total abstinence, whem 
practiced with earthly views (such as ueaiw 
and wealth, or comfort, or respectabliity ot 
character and worldly fame), and wnen aes 
grounded on the faith, fear, and tove of 
God, and on dependence upon his graee. 
are not pleasing in his sight; but are acad 
works and wil) receive no reward hereafter 
from him.” If, then, an unbeliever prac 
tices temperance, inasmuch as his temper- 
ance is ‘‘ not pleasing” in the sight of God, 
it must needs be displeasing in his sigtr. 
Being so, it ought to be displeasing im the 
sight of the godly, as well; and it be- 
comes the godly to place no obstacles in 
the way of the temperate unbeliever, 
should he be disposed to pass from temper- 
ance to intemperance. As if the good of 
society, in a bad man’s being at least a 
sober one, in the superior chance which his 
sobriety offers of his general reformation, 
and in his not bequeathing a crave for alco- 
hol to his progeny, not to mention otner 
obvious considerations, were not to be 
reckoned with in the matter! And as i# 
vice were not to be avoided except from 
motives purely mercenary! After quoting 
the passage ‘‘ Every creature of God is 
good, and nothing to be refused, if it be 
received with thankgiving, for it is sanc#i- 
fied by the Word of God and prayer,” he 
continues: ‘‘ Such an imposition of a vow of 
total abstinence seems to be repug- 
nant to Holy Scripture. It is tantamount 
to a condemnation of one of God’s creatures 
and to an assumption that we are wiser 
than the Creator himself. Wine is one of 
God's creatures.” Further: ‘‘ We can hard- 
ly be said to believe the Bible if we pro- 
scribe the temperate use of wine. Holy 
Scripture says that ‘‘ Wine maketh glad the 
heart of man.” Opium, another “‘ creature 
of God,” does the same, as does Indian 
hemp, and in a still higher degree than 
wine; and the psalmist, if he had chanced 
to take note of the fact, might, with equal 
fairness, have been appealed to as warrant 
that we should exhilarate ourselves with 
laudanum and hashish, And then, if the 
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words ‘‘ Wine maketh glad,” etc. are to be 
taken as a precept commanding the use of 
wine, why not take the words ‘‘ Wine is a 
mocker,” etc., or ‘‘ Look not on the wine,” 
etc., as likewise precepts? Or is it that the 
anonymous psalmist sits above Solomon? 
Be this as it may, it would have been un- 
like the Bishop had he refrained from ad- 
ducing the forty-third of the Apostolie Can- 
ons, & deliverance which a four-bottle par- 
son of the old school would probably have 
construed to his own liking, and of which, 
as he construed it, he would have cordially 
hiccuped maudlin approbation: “If any 
clergyman abstains from wine, not for the 
sake of discipline, but in a spirit of detesta- 
tion of wine, forgetting that all God’s crea- 
tures are good, and pronouncing censure on 
creation, jet him repent, or be deposed and 
excommunicated; and a layman also.” 
To preclude all possibility of being misun- 
derstood in the article of ardent spirits, 
the Right Reverend Father in God reminds 
us, with the help of his favorite Italics, as 
guides to what he would have us particu- 
larly ‘‘read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest: ‘‘It is certain, also, that fermenta- 
tion is a natural process, and so a work of 
God.” At the same time, tenfold wue to the 
brewer, distiller, or publican who deviates 
so far from the laws of poisoning his fel- 
low-devotees according to Holy Writ and 
its pretended adjuncts as to deprave ortho- 
dox intoxicants with Cocculus Indicus and 
such like. ‘‘They who make or sell drinks 
for the people are under a solemn responsi- 
bility before God. They who adulterate 
them with deleterious drugs are desecrating 
God's creatures by a double sacrilege. 
They are desecrating the thing which is 
drunken, which isacreature of God; and 
they are desecrating the person who drinks, 
who isa temple of God.” Lest we may be 
thought to be imitating the Bishop here, 
instead of quoting him, we specify that this 
passage occurs at p. 169 of Vol. If. After 
this, and looking to the columns of the 
Morning Advertiser, the organ of English 
“licensed victualers,” we are somewhat 
enlightened as to the origin of the slander- 
ous-looking allegation, that there are Brit- 
ish Christians whose creed may be epito- 
mized as ‘‘ Bible and Brandy, Gospel and 
Gin, Bishops and Beer.” Not long ago, by 
the by, adignitary of the Church of England, 
a warm admirer of Bishop Wordsworth, 
asserted, in the presence of the writer, that 
he would far rather hear that a member of 
his congregation had become a confirmed 
drunkard than that he had lapsed into the 
heresy and schism of dissent. 

On cremation the Bishop is very great. 
“A return to cremation is a return to hea- 
tienism.” So he pronounces; and, by logic 
of parallel inconsequence, he might make 
burial of the dead to be one with the es- 
sence of Christianity. His polemic against 
the cremationists we would fain dwell on, 
did space permit. Its eccentricity is simply 
wonderful. A few passages from it must 
suffice. Tlere is one: ‘‘The human body, 
after death, passes through a process of 
corruption. The Christian knows 
the reason of that corruption. It isa con- 
sequence of the fall of man; itis the fruit 
of sin; and it is well that we should be re- 
minded of this, etc., etc. Again: “On 
account of the corruption of the first Adam, 
burials in churches and churchyards of 
populous cities have been justly prohibited 
by law, with some exceptions—such as 
funerals in Westminster Abbey,” etc., etc. 
Taken as a whole, the Bishop’s argument 
against burning corpses strikes us as closely 
akin to that of the Peculiar People against 
recourse to doctors and medicine. 

Twice over he is careful to communicate 
to the world that he at first declined to be 
elevated to his present dignity. Finally, 
nevertheless, he yielded; and, to his never- 
ending wonder, the day on which he yielded 
was the seventeenth of November. What 
then followed? ‘Being then resident at 
Westminster, I afterward went on that 
day to the Abbey, for evening prayer. 
The anthem in that service was ‘ This is 
the day that the Lord hath made.’ I did 
not at first recognize the reason for the 
choice of that particular anthem; but I 
soon recollected that the day, November 
17th, was the day of the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, the foundress of the Collegiate 
Church of Westminster. On looking into 
the Prayer Book, I also found that Novem- 
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ber 17th was marked in the calendar as the 
day commemorative of one of the greatest 
bishops of the See of Lincoln, 8. Hugh. 
Thus the new was joined on to the old; 
and, what was a remarkable coincidence, 
the canonical house in which I then re- 
sided, and where I had lived for nearly a 
quarter of a century, at Westminster, ad- 
joined the chapel of 8. Catherine, in which 
8. Hugh was consecrated Bishop of Lin- 
coln, on September 21st, 1186, being St. 
Matthew’s Day.” History has, wetrust, lit- 
tle to show like this, on the part of an edu- 
cated Englishman, since the time when 
Archbishop Laud used to record and intcr- 
pret his dreams. We would observe, as to 
the ‘‘8.” of the preceding extract, that it 
denotes in High Church hieroglyphics, as 
being in a lower key than “‘ 8t.,” a saint of 
later creation. 

In his opinion, ‘‘ the number of the Ni- 
cene bishops is remarkable, and was ob- 
served as such in ancient times, as identical 
with the number of Abraham’s household 
servants.” On this there isthe note: ‘“‘ The 
reader may also remember that, in Greek 
numerals, 818 is represented by TIH, and 
that some of the Early Fathers took pleasure 
in remarking that T is the symbol of the 
cross, and I H the first letters of 'Ijcoi¢.” 

Elsewhere we have things of his still 
stranger, as coming from a Protestant di- 
vine of the nineteenth century. According 
to him, ‘‘it is suggested by the Holy Spirit 
himself ®that Noah, when drunk, exposing 
his nakedness and mocked by Ham, typi- 
fied Christ. ‘‘ Noah drank the wine of his 
vineyard; Christ drank the cup of God's 
wrath, which was the fruit of the sin of 
the cultivators of the vineyard which he 
had planted in the world. Noah was made 
naked, to his shame; Christ consented, for 
our sake, to strip himself of his heavenly 
glory, and took on him the form of aserv- 
ant. He laid aside his garments and 
washed his disciples’ feet. . He was 
mocked by hisown children, the Jews. He 
deigned to be exposed to insult, for our 
sakes, in shame and nakedness, on the 
cross,” etc., etc. 

In the volumes, which we must hasten to 
have done with, there is much that we have 
no room to advert to at any length. Prophe- 
, cy isa topic to which Bishop Wordsworth 
! is greatly addicted, and on which he is, in 
fact, to be seen pretty much at his wildest. 
He thinks himself a poet, too; and the con- 
sequence of this conceit is a deluge of 
hymns, such as even his most fervent adher- 
ents must regard with pitying wonder. Of 
his ability to write Latin and Greek he has, 
apparently, never let slip an opportunity of 
convincing those who have time and pa- 
tience to spend on learned frivolity. Yet 
he can offer as English: ‘‘ Each of the Ba- 
silicas has its own tnsignia, which consists 
of,” etc. (Vol. I, p. 235). And here are 
three other samples, out of many we have 
marked, of his affectation or slovenliness in 
dealing with our mother tongue: ‘‘ The re- 
ligious orders are operating a si- 
lent and gradual change,” etc. (Vol. I, p.85). 
‘He then delivered to each an empty chal- 
ice and paten, which they touched with 
their right hand” (Vol. I, p. 212). 

Taken for all in all, Bishop Wordsworth, 
as a somewhat conspicuous outcome and 
representative of modern British culture, 
rewards study of his writings and doings. 
Of everything that English schools, col- 
leges, and refined social intercourse have to 
impart he has enjoyed the fullest advan- 
tage. The influences to which he has been 
subjected, acting upon such as he, could 
not, however, well conspire to produce a 
result different from what he exhibits. 
Finding him narrow by idiosyncrasy, they 
have made him narrower still; and, finding 
him visionary and fantastic, they have 
ripened him into a paragon of dreamy ex- 
travagance. His impotence to see how 
often he makes himself ridiculous would, 
further, be impossible to any one but a per- 
son utterly devoid of humor. We must 
credit him with an excellent memory and 
with a most liberal measure of industry; 
but his dialectic power is that of a child. 
The views in which he has been schooled 
or into which he has drifted he supports 
abundantly by seeming arguments, bor- 
rowed, parrotwise, from the more inju- 
dicious of his forerunners or contempora- 
ries; while as to a genuine reason for any- 
thing, whether favorable or unfavorable to 




















his own notions, we suspect he would never 
discern it, of bimself, in its true light. In 
sum, a8 regards one side of his character, 
he is merely a mature schoolboy; and not 
even a millennium, passed as he has passed 
his days, could avail to his development 
into a thorough man, helpful of his fel- 
lows and sympathetic beyond the limits of 
an uncharitable and hidebound sectarian- 
ism. For morose arrogance and fanatical 
intolerance it would be hard to find his 
peer. But worst of all about him is what 
goes still further—his acrid spirit of perse- 
cution. Happy is it for our species that his 
existence was not visited on it three or four 
centuries ago. In propitious obsolete cir- 
cumstances, the religion of the rack and the 
stake, we can easily imagine, would not 
have boasted a more zealous or implacable 
patron. 





.. We welcome all books fitted to give one 
a clearer acquaintance with the personages of 
Bible history ; forin no way can the doctrines 
of the Bible be set forth more impressively 
than in the characters and several careers of 
the men of whom the Bible speaks. In a vol 
ume entitled The Patriarchs Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin reprint from the ‘‘Bible Educator” 
the stories of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
by the Rev. W. Hanna, D. D., and of Joseph 
and Moses, by the Rev. Canon Norris. The 
subjects and the names of the writers are 
sufficient guaranty of the value of the book. 
From the pen of William Patton, D. D., we 
havea volume entitled Bible Principles Mlustrat- 
ed by Bible Characters (Hartford, James Betts 
&Co.). It sets before the reader many Bible 
personages as illustrating in their lives and 
characters various characteristic in human 
nature and different principles in God’s gov- 
ernment. The book contains many wood-cuts. 
And here is a little volume from MacMillan 
& Co. entitled Children’s Treasury of Bible 
ftories, by Mrs. Herman Gaskoin. The stories 
are so well told that we can recommend them 
to children of the “larger growth.” 


.- Gleanings from the Natural History of the 
Ancients (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) isa 
readable miscellaneous volume, not too elab- 
orate, about the origip and early history, so 
far as known, of many domesticated and wild 
animals. The book is needed, as the sources 
of information are not easily accessible, being 
scattered through the proceedings of learned 
societies. On this topic, in its Assyrian branch, 
Mr. Houghton speaks as an expert, and he has 
read pretty fully the Egyptian and classical 
authorities. The volume is quite abundantly 
{illustrated from figures on monuments. We 
learn from this book what breeds of dogs were 
known two and three thousand years ago; 
what was the original home of the horse, ass, 
camel, and other domesticated animals. Mr. 
Houghton does not pretend to give an exhaust- 
ive study, and therefore we cannot complain 
to find the snake quite omitted. Readers will 
generally be surprised to learn that felis is an 
extremely rare word in Latin literature, and 
that it is doubtful if the cat was known to the 
Greeks, or to the Romans until a very late 
period. 


..In a thick octavo, profusely illustrated 
with wood engravings, many of which are from 
antique prints, is translated from the French 
of Jules Verne Famous Travels and Travelers 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) the first of three 
volumes devoted to ‘‘ The Explorations of the 
World.” It begins with Hanno, Herodotus, 
and Pythias and recounts the travels of all 
travelers of note down to the present time. 
Such a book, written by Jules Verne, cannot 
fail to bea fascinating one. As for the ac- 
curacy of the work, he states in his preface 
that much of that burden should rest on M. 
Gabriel Marcel, ‘‘ one of the most competent 
geographers of the present day,’ whom he 
called to his aid. 


--Messrs T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, 
with Scribner, Welford & Co., of this city, 
have commenced the issue of a series of Hand- 
books for Bible Classes. Two of the volumes 
are before us—one on Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, by Marcus Dods, D.D., and the other 
on Galatians, by Prof. James Macgregor, D.D. 
They are convenient in form, as well as valuable 
in matter. They are to be followed by com- 
mentaries on other books of Scripture, and also 
by a few volumes on general topics—as The 
Church, The Reformation, ete. They will be 
found convenient and useful. 


.--Dr. Henry Cowles, of Oberlin, whose 
previously published ‘‘ Commentaries’? have 
shown the writer's ability to deal successfully 
with the sacred text, now gives us a volume on 
The Shorter Epistles of Paul, and also on the 
letters of James Peter and Jude (D. Appleton 
& Co.). The meaning of the writers is brought 
out in such form as to aid every student of the 
work. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 





A new volume of selectiuns from Thoreau’s 
manuscripts, with notes by F. B. Sanborn, is 
in preparation. 


The London Zraminer hears from an Amer- 
{ean source that Denis Kearney intends to 
write a novel, in which he and certain other 
“‘ Knights of Labor’? will figure largely. 


The boast of a former editor of the Golden 
Era, of San Francisco, now residing at Flush- 
ing, near this city, is that he conducted the 
paper which brought out Bret Harte and Mark 
Twain. 


The Atheneum says that the seventh of eight 
stained-glass lights in the window over Shakes- 
peare’s tomb has just been putin. It repre- 
sents the “Seven Ages of Man” and has been 
paid for by the gifts of American visitors. 


Professor Mommeen, it is stated, has been 
relieved for two years from university duties, 
and is staying at Turin, where he is engaged in 
finishing his great work on the Latin inscrip- 
tions and in continuing his Roman history, of 
which the fourth volume treats of the time of 
the emperors, 


D. Lothrop & Co. will publish during the 
present season, as a presentation book, ‘‘ The 
Dore Bible Gallery,’ which will contain one 
hundred of Gustave Doré’s illustrations of the 
Scriptures, with a page of letter-press facing 
each engraving. 


“ Thére was an agreeable gathering at Brom- 
ham Church, Wiltshire,’ writes a gentleman 
from London, ‘to attend the dedication of the 
beautiful window in memory of Thomas Moore. 
It was stated by Mr. 8. C. Hall that among the 
American subscribers to the memorial were 
William Cullen Bryant, Charles O’Conor, Henry 
W. Longfellow, James Grant Wilson, and 
George W. Childs, who contributed to the fund 
with characteristic liberality.” 


Mr E. C. Stedman writes of Bayard Taylor 
in the November Scribner's: “His memory 
was prodigious, Nothing that he learned was 
forgotten and he learned without effort. 
After a single reading he knew a poem by 
heart, and could repeat whole pages of his 
favorite authors; and there was little that he 
did not read or see. His perception of exter- 
nals was alert and true; but he did not so 
readily catch by intuition the thoughts and 
feelings of those about him. He had a fine 
sense of form and color, drew and painted 
creditably, and seemed a natural artist. His 
linguistic powers were wellknown. He taught 
himself something of the classical texts and 
was more infused with the antique sentiment 
than many a learned Theban. .... To 
think of him is to recall a person larger in 





make and magnanimity than the common sort; 
a man of indescribable buoyancy, hopefulness, 
sweetness of temper—reverent, loyal, shrink- 
ing from contention, yet ready to do battle for 
a principle or in the just cause of a friend; a 
patriot and lover of his kind, stainless in 
morals, and of an honesty so pure and simple 
that he could not be surprised into an untruth 
or the commission of a mean and unworthy 
act. His open delight over any work of his 
own that pleased him was the reverse of ego- 
tism, yet often misunderstood by those who 
slightly knew him, He was without jealousy, 
though sometimes ruffled by the prosperity of 
quacks and pretenders, and took as much 
pleasure in the legitimate success of others as 
in his own. Yet his personal ambition and 
aspiration were very great, only equaled by 
his heroic industry and scrupulous fulfillment 
of the lightest or heaviest task he undertook 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE AND EPISTLES 
OF THE 


APOSTLE PAUL. 


By CONYBEARE AND HOWSON. 
19mo. 704 pp. Mapeand Illustrations. Price, 1.50. 
eh ny and —_ - is the best work on St, 
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Heligions Jutelligence. 
THE ANGLICAN CHURCH CONGRESS. 


Ir is the complaint of the London Apecta- 
tor that there is too much “unreality” 
about the Church Congress. The motto of 
every Congress, it says, seems to be: ‘‘Every- 
thing relating tothe Church may be freely 
debated, except the things which excite 
real interest.” It would not make of the 
Congress a bear-pit, in which Evangelicals 
and Ritualists should fight for the amuse- 
ment of the spectators; but it would make 
it a medium, so as to give room for the dis- 
eussion of such subjects as engage the 
thoughts of Churchmen. The desire is, of 
eourse, to have the proceedings pass off 
smoothly and pleasantly, and the introduc- 
tion of ‘‘ burning questions” would tend to 
produce excitement and unpleasantness. 
But there are always opportunities for a 
Low Churchman or 8 Ritualist to express 
his mind on party matters. All the schools 
of thought are represented on the platform 
of the Congress, and, though party questions 
are excluded, it is of some consequence that 
a friendly conference can be had on matters 
of general interest to the Church. 

The Congress was held in Wales this 
year, for the first time, and, as was natural, 
much attention was given to the history 
and condition of the Church in Wales. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury went to 
Swansea to preach the first sermon, and 
the Bishop of St. David's, of the diocese in 
which Swansea is situated, made much of 
his presence, saying that this was the only 
official visit by the primate of England 
made to Walessince 1284. The Archbishop 
preached a truly catholic sermon, from the 
text ‘‘ He that is not against us is for us.” 
In view of the preponderance of Dissent in 
the principality, this was appropriate and 
significant. It was sad, he said, to think of 
the divisions which separated the godly, 
who served one Lord and believed in one 
Bible. The text enjoins the duty of being 
as extensive and catholic in our love as is” 
consistent with the truth of the Gospel. 
Referring to the prevalence of Dissent in 
Wales, he asked his hearers not to come at 
once to the conclusion that it was alto- 
gether an evil. It showed, at least, that 
the people had religious instincts; that 
they longed, according to their lights, to 
have the Word of God brought within their 
reach and to worship him in a service that 
they could understand. Why did not the 
Church of England come forward, as it 
ought, to give the bread of life to those 
who showed that they were hungering for 
spiritual sustenance? It was their duty, 
however, in all they did, to avoid any act 
which might widen the breach between 
themselves and others who were faithful to 
their God, and who could join inthe prayer 
for a time when they would all be one, 
even as Christ and the Father were one. 

The president, the Bishop of St. David's, 
made an opening address, defining the scope 
of the Congress, and Dr. Edersheim read a 
paper on the Church among the Jews. He 
acknowledged a disappointment in regard 
to the results of this work; but argued that 
Scripture does not encourage us to expect 
the general conversion of the Jews under 
this dispensation. The Rev. H. A. Stern 
regarded the outlook as more promising. 
He had himself baptized 184 Jews, and he 
estimated that from 20,000 to 25,000 Jews 
had been baptized in connection with the 
different Protestant churches, and, includ- 
ing their immediate descendants, the num- 
ber, he thought, might be doubled or trebled. 
The speakers on missions in India rejoiced 
that so many societies were laboring there, 
and criticised the government for its recog- 
nition of idolatrous practices and the hin- 
drances it put in the way of the missiona- 
ries. 

The causes and remedy of Dissent—a 
rather old question—was taken up by the 
Bishop of Winchester; and he did not treat 

Dissent as a disease, as the title of the sub- 
ject seems to imply. He thought there was 
fault on both sides. The Church had been 
intolerant, and had persecuted Dissent and 
had often shown itself wooden, inflexible, 
worldly, and political. When he came to 
consider the ‘‘ remedy,” he would not allow 
that the Church could yield any principle, 

Her doctrines were all in the Bible and 

could not be given up or modified. Canon 





tion. Earl Nelson would be willing to con- 
sider as members all Dissenters who would 
receive the sacraments from theclergy. Pre- 
bendary Clark laid down episcopacy as the 
basis of reunion. Bishop Perry would not 
require so much. Hussey Vivian, M. P., 
said the Church would be guilty of schism 
if it did not do all it could to conform with 
the great body of nonconformity. He 
wanted a committee appointed to treat for 
reunion. 

Religious education and voluntary 
schools was discussed by Canon Melville, 
Arthur Mills, M. P., Canon Gregory, and 
others, All agreed as to the necessity of 
maintaining the voluntary schools; but 
some criticised the Board schools, because 
true religious teaching was not given in 
them. Parish organization and diocesan 
synods and conferences, questions of in- 
terest in England, but not to our readers, 
were considered, and Dr. Phillimore read a 
paper on Ecclesiastical Courts and Final 
Courts of Appeal. He stated at the outset 
that a reform was necessary. He would 
give the Church a voice inthe appointment 
of the bishops and archbishops, who should, 
with the assistance of the clergy, sit as 
canonical judges. [gt there be an appeal 
to the synod of the province, and thence to 
a synod of the whole Church. This was 
compatible with Establishment; but ‘better 
disestablishment than a judiciary without 
jurisdiction and a church without disci- 
pline.” The Rev. B. Compton said the 
ecclesiastical judicature was in ruins. 


The Bishop of Bangor read the first paper 
on the Church in Wales. He showed how 
the people had been neglected, and how the 
clergy, when they preached at all, before 
the time of Griffith Jones, used to preach 
learned sermons, which the people could 
not understand. The Welsh were most de- 
vout; and if they preferred a sermon to 
prayers, it was because the latter were read 
in a slovenly, unimpressive way. The 
Dean of Bangor traced the rise and progress 
of Dissent. In 1715 there were 85 Noncon- 
formist chapels in Wales. The Stuarts 
imported into the principality numbers of 
strange Churchmen, who knew not and 
cared not for the people, and the fountain- 
hearts of religious.life in the Church be- 
came frozen. Then earnest Nonconformist 
ministers arose—Baptist, Congregational, 
and Methodist. New fountains were 
opened in the wilderness, and in time the 
85 chapels became 3,000. The water forced 
itself outward when its true channels were 
choked. The worshipers belonging to 
those bodies above 10 years of age num- 
bered 686,220, of whom 656,000 worshiped 
in Welsh. It was said by some that these 
were paper adherents of Dissent; but paper 
adherents did not give money, and the Non- 
conformists of Wales contributed over 
£800,000 a year. The Church had lost 
five-sixths of the Welsh-speaking people. 
In Wales there were published 12 news- 
papers, 16 magazines, and a large number 
of books, and the great majority of these 
were written by Nonconformists for Non- 
conformists. Lord Aberdare admitted that 
there had been great coldness and indiffer- 
ence in the Church in the past; but there 
had been great improvement and the out 
look was promising. 

Canon Ryle, Evangelical leader, made 
the principal address, on Unity in the 
Church. He gave notice at the outset that 
he should waste no words on the idea of 
unity between loyal Churchmen and those 
going Romeward. Unity built on an amal- 
gamation of Lambeth and the Vatican is 
the baseless fabric of a dream. Protestant- 
ism is the backbone of the Church, and to 
remove it is to kill the Church. He had no 
very practical suggestions to make in re- 
gard to promoting unity. It was his delib- 
erate conviction that, if High; Broad, and 
Low Churchmen are sincere, outspoken, 
hearty, and earnest in their several views, 
it is difficult for them to work comfortably 
together in direct dealings with souls. 

Prof. Pritchard read an interesting paper 
on Religion and Science. He showed how 
utterly fruitless were man’s most persistent 
and earnest attempts to push his inquiries 
beyond Nature, and said: 

‘*Now, in this darkness or this light of 


Nature, tell me, if it pleased the Author of 
‘Nature to send to us arevelation of thin 





in which we are most deeply concerned, 


Curteis approved of kindness and concilia- | but regarding which the visible parts of 
“ Nature econ us no information; if, in 


this behalf, there appeared upon this earth 
one who assumed to be a messenger from 
Heaven and to know the secrets of 
Most High; if he claimed for himself a 
divine original and exhibited in his con- 
duct moral excellence and a moral intelli- 
gence far beyond any that we conceive at- 
tainable by the children of men; if he 
taught and lived as none cther being ever 
taught and lived before or since, and if, in 
the course of his ministry, this unique be- 
ing, appearing under this unique environ- 
ment, claimed and was said and seen to ex- 
hibit power over the diseases of the body 
and over the elements of Nature—nay, 
over life and death—could you with any 
show of reason reject the narrative sim- 
ply under the plea that it was contrary to 
the laws of Nature?” 

Prof. Watkins complimented Herbert 

Spencer as one of the first thinkers of this 
century and spoke of the contributions of 
science to religion. True science, he said, 
must be religious; true religion must be 
scientific. They were united and must 
not be put asunder. Prof. Leathes ob- 
served that religion was a matter of faith 
and veneration; science dealt in reférment 
and endless research. Science gave to the 
religious mind a wider perception of God, 
and it taught religion to stand alone, be- 
cause the changes in scientific thought 
were so great and sudden that the contem- 
plation of them made a believing man cling 
with greater tenacity to the definite state- 
ments of the Word of God. 
The Congress drew large audiences, 
The admission was by ticket and the 
money received is thought to be amply 
sufficient to cover ull expenes. The various 
parties were represented,as formerly. All 
that Low Churchmen have said condemna- 
tory of the Congress has not kept some 
members of the party from attending it. 
It was a success, like so many of its prede- 
cessors, and ought to have good results. 





A CORRESPONDENT writing from Upsala, 
Sweden, to the Christian Advocate, shows that 
Archbishop Sandberg gave a rather gloomy 
account at a synod of the Lutheran Church 
of the condition of the diocese. The Rev. Mr. 
Waldenstrom, who is leader of the Evangelical 
Lutherans, holds a heretical view of the Atone- 
ment, and he and his followers look upon the 
State Church as cold and degenerate. They 
make much use of the lay element. To the 
work of this party the Archbishop refers in the 
following, which are not, as we judge, his own 
words, but those of the correspondent : 


«In the state of the Church very dangerous 
changes have taken place. Liberal and unchris- 
tian movelents are going on, tending to cause 
the destruction of the Church and a work of 
dissolution is at hand. So all ministers testify. 
Most of these say the home mission and the 
disorderly working of laymen are the causes of 
this. There is also a complaint of decreasing 
church attendance. Tiris is considered to be 
brought forth by the modern infidelity and the 
propensity to separation. Most dangerous is 
that separation which is brought about by the 
preachers of the Waldenstromion school. They 
are adverse to the ordained ministers, church 
discipline, confession of faith, and all things be- 
longing to the community well-kept and man- 
aged. Within the churchewalls they see noth 
ing but deadness and dullness ; a public worship 
more suffocating than edifying to the Christian 
life. Therefore the right place for edification, 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, is the 
prayer or mission-house. But these houses 
are now small forts, from which the castle of 
the Church is assaulted continually. They 
complain of a want of church discipline ; of its 
being neglected by the admission of public 
sinners to the Lord’s Supper; and, in conse- 
quence of this, they have formed supper 
societies, so-called. Of such there are sixty- 
two in the diocese. The members of each are 
from tentotwohundred. They make no secret 
of coming together in a house in order to hold 
supper. a common table, in a common 
room, they have some kind of sap or juice, 
and water, and some biscuits in a basket, of 
which the members of the said societies, in 
order to obey the words of our Saviour literal- 
ally, ‘Take and eat.’”’ 


..»-The case of Prof. Robertson Smith has 
been before the Free Synod of Aberdeen on 
complaint and dissent by the minority of the 
Presbytery of the same name. The Presbytery, 
on receiving the decision of the Assembly de- 
claring relevant the count on Deuteronomy, 
which the Presbytery had previously declared 
irrelevant, resolved to sist procedure, and simply 
report the case to the superior court. The 
Synod heard the representatives of the minority 
against the Presbytery’s action, and Profs. 
Salmond and Smith in defense thereof. Mr. 
Mitchell held that the instructions from the 
Assembly were clear, and that the Presbytery 
was bound to follow them and proceed to pro- 
bation of the charge. Prof. Salmond said a 
subordinate court had some discretion, and its 
members had the right to obey their con- 
sciences. The Assembly was not infallible- 





If one of its decisions was proved to be errone- 
ous, it ought to correct it. He wanted to see 





this whole case dropped. Prof. Smith went 
over much the same ground as he did before 
the Presbytery. He defended his right to be 
heard before the Presbytery again on the ques 
tion of relevancy. At the end of the arguments 
the Synod, bya vote of 31 to 18, resolved to 
sustain the Presbytery and remit the matter to 
the Assembly. 


----The General Conference of the American 
Wesleyan Connection, a small body of not 
more than 20,000 members, is in session at 
Pittsford, Mich. The Church was formed in 
1848 by a secession from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and on a distinctively anti-slavery 
platform. Seventeen annual conferences send 
clerical and lay delegates to the General Con- 
ference, which meets quadrennially. The 
Rev. N. Wardner, of the Champlain Confer- 
ence, was elected president. The denomina- 
tion is most strenuously opposed to all secret 
societies and is especially hostile to the Ma- 
sonic fraternity. The General Conference re- 
solved that no minister should be introduced 
to it who had any connection with the awful 
Order ; so when the credentials of the Rev. T. 
H. Linch were read as fraternal delegate from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the president 
ruled that, as Mr. Linch was an adhering Free 
Mason, his introduction must be deferred. 
The Conference is making a thorough revisa] 
of the Discipline, which will be much reduced. 


..--The Episcopal Church Congress was 
rather a tame affair this year. It was held at 
Albany last week and the attendance was 
good. The trouble was chiefly a poor pro- 
gramme. Hardly one of the subjects was of 
general interest. We printed the list some 
time ago. The topic—“‘ The Causes and Rem- 
edies of Non-attendance at Church’’—was 
perhaps the most timely subject discussed. 
Some of the speakers held that the over- 
worked condition of those who labor, the 
swarm of Sunday papers, and the want of 
moral independence among tbe clergy were 
among the chief causes of absenteeism. The 
Rev. A. A. C. Hall, of Boston (who appeared 
robed in a cassock), said the problem of ab- 
sence from church was to be solved by free 
churches always open, by services more elastic 
in time and character, by multiplied services, 
and by plainer preaching and more frequent 
eucharists. 

.---In the Free Synod of Glasgow and Ayr 
recently a motion was made to send to the As- 
sembly an overture which states that it is ‘‘no- 
torious that many ministers and writers of the 
Church are, knowingly or unknowingly, intro- 
ducing the congregational system, by adopting 
hymn-books not authorized by the Church and 
receiving into their pulpits men who have been 
deposed by the Church of which they were 
office-bearers, and are using the pulpit as a 
rostrum mainly of literary and critical essays, 
in place of the truths of the Gospel. There- 
fore, the Assembly should ‘either relax the 
terms of subscription of Confession or put in 
force for correction and reformation the laws 
and usages of the Church presently existing.’ ’’ 
The motion was lost by a vote of 19 to 2. 


...-Elder John Harshey, who published 
some severe criticisms on the Dunkards, de- 
claring that they were forsaking the way of 
the old Brethren and becoming worldly, has 
been tried in the Dunkard Church at Mineral 
Creek, Mo., on the charge of disturbing the 
peace of the Church, and found guilty. Mr. 
Harshey “‘ accepted the decision of the Church 
as being the ‘ mind of the Lord,’ and acknowl- 
edged the charge and each specification, prom- 
ising not to do any more what he was here 
proved guilty of. He made all the concessions 
required of him, and the Church accepted them 
as coming from the heart.” Among the prac- 
tices he denounced was the single mode of 
geet washing. 

....The Southern Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, at Columbia, 8. C., will lose, it is 
feared, by the failure of a business firm, $25,- 
000 or $80,000, leaving it without the means 
for continuing its operations. It contains 21 
students preparing for the ministry. 


...-The Christian Reformed Church of the 
Netherlands, which was formed in 1834, as a 
protest against the rationalizing tendencies in 
the Reformed Church of Holland, has now 300 
ministers and 350 congregations. 


.... Another massacre at Toluca, Mexico, is 
announced. It is not yet knowa how many 
were killed. The attack was on the Presbyte- 
rian Mission in charge of Procopia Diaz. 


...-The Evangelical Association of North 
Americais, by direction of the General Con- 
ference, to be known hereafter as the Evangel- 
ical Church of North America. 

....There are some 20,000 teachers in the 
Belgian schools. Of these only 1,882 have thus 
far resigned, in obedience to the instructions of 
the Belgian bishops. 


...-Three recent conversions of priests to 





Protestantism are announced, im connection 
with the Protestant movement in France. 


. 
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ConGressMaN J. T. Wait wrote a second 
letter to the Postmaster-General in behalf of 
his constituents, protesting against the order 
to forward to the Dead-Letter Office any letter 
not addressed to a recognized post-office. Mr. 
Key, in answer, said that “‘New York City” was 
a sufficient address, and that drop letters with 
the word “‘city’’ would be mailed; but declined 
to rescind the order and justified it amply from 
the state of things in Massachusetts alone, 
where nearly every local name represents from 
two toa dozen post-offices. 


...-A bill for the abolition of slavery in 
Cuba, to be presented to the Cortes, provides 
that slaves shall be liberated gradually, accord- 
ing to age, until 1890, when all are to be freed. 
From 1880 $100,000 will be added each year to 
the Cuban budget for defraying the expense. 
$3850 will be paid the owner for each slave. 


....The feeling against the Utes in Colorado 
{s very bitter. Governor Pitkin and other 
prominent citizens declare that the Indians 
must be removed from the state, or extermin- 
ated by state, if not by Federal force. It 
{s said that the whites are very anxious for the 
minerals in the Indian lands. 


..Afterar bour and a quarter’s absence 
the jury returned a verdict of guilty against 
Sir Francis Hincks, the executive officer of the 
Montreal Consolidated Bank, who was charged 
with signing false returns. Sir Francis is one 
of the most eminent diplomats, statesmen, and 
financiers of Canada. 


...General Sherman has ordered the troops 
under General Merritt to return to their proper 
stations. A force will probably be concentra- 
ted at some point in the Southern Ute Reserva- 
tion, to conduct operations against that tribe, 
should they fail to deliver the murderers of 
Thornburgh. 


..».The Ameer Yakoob Khan has d 


ticura 


BLOOD AND SKIN HUMORS. 


Curicura REMEDIEs for the Treatment of Blood and 
Skin and Scalp Humors. When of Scrofulous, Can- 
cerous, or Syphilitic origin, the CuTicuRa RESOLVENT 
is the principal remedy, and if there are at the same 
time Ulcers, Sores, or other External Affections, then 
the CuTicura, assisted by the CuTicura SoaP, must be 
used externally. If the disease is of the Skin and 
Scalp, the principal remedy will then be the CuT!- 
cuRA, with the Cuticura Soap, and such use of the 
RESOLVENT as is suggested by the following con- 
ditions: In all Skin and Scalp diseases, when the skin 
is hot and dry, the blood feverish, the liver torpid, the 
bowels constipated, or when the virus of Scrofula or 
poison of Mercury is known to lurk in the system, or 
when the Constitution has been shattered by Malarial 
and Anti-Periodic Fevers and Debilitating Diseases, 
always take the REsOLVENT while using the CuTICURA. 
A cure thus made will be permanent and satisfactory. 
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ECZEMA RODENT. 


The Cuticura Remedies Succeed where a 
Consultation of Physicians Fails. 
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The ph; yr ~ ronounced my case the 

Pia hat has ever come "ander their Perpat 
ence an seine 


I sesommnend and highly endorse the CuTicura 


Yours truly, F. H. DRAKE. 
Agent for Harper & Brothers’ Publications. 





his determination to abdicate. General Roberts 
has endeavored to dissuade him, but unsuccess- 
fully. General Roberts is making arrange- 
ments for carrying on the administration. 


.-General Adams, special commissioner to 
effect the release of the women and children 
captured at the White River Agency, has been 
successful. He found the captives unharmed. 


.»-A land league is to be formed in Ireland, 
with Mr. Parnell as president. Mr Parnell is to 
come to American, to ask the aid of Irishmen. 


-++-The magazine of the Bala-Hissar, Cabul, 
has been blown up. Twenty-seven of the 
British and many Afghans were killed. 


.---Inthe Apache massacre in New Mexico, 
an the 18th, sixteen persons were killed at one 
place and thirty at another. 


. Anew Ottoman ministry has been formed, 
with Said Pacha as Grand Vizier. The change 
is reactionary. 


.».-England has informed Russia that Brit- 
th influence must dominate in the affairs of 
Afghanistan. 


-»..The German Government has renounced 
the ides of reverting to a double standard in its 
coinage. 


-»..The Russian troops defeated at Geok 
Tepe will winter on the shores of the Caspian. 


-»--At the municipal election in Baltimore, 
on the 22nd, there was aslight Republican gain, 


-...The celebration at the scene of the siege 
of Yorktown was a great success. 


..-. The Turkish Government has prohibited 
the exportation of grain. 


.. The Prussian budget shows a deficit of 
$10,500,000. 

ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfailing 
efficacy of Madame Zadoe Porter's Curative 
Balsam for the cure of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Shortness of Breathing, Asthma, Diffi- 
culty of Breathing, Huskiness, Tickling in the 
Throat, etc. Has been in use over forty years. 
Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per bottle. 
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SALT RHEUM. 


en Face, Head, and Parts of Body. Head 
covered with Scabs and Sores. 


Messrs. Weexs & Potrer:—I commenced to use 
your Curicura last July. Have onl one large 
and one small box ang one Dente ot the ee 
My face head ai some my body were 
almost om. i head, was covered with scabs and 
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temporarily. I think not, forI have nota particle of 
Salt Rheum about me, a 7 case is considered 
wonderful, My case has been the means of selling a 
at ——— of your CuTicuRA REMEDIES in of 
he country. 
Respectfully youn, 
Mrs, 8, E. WHIPPLE. 
Decatur, Micua., Nov. 17th, 1878. 





Curicura, CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, and CuTICURA SOAP 
are prepared by WEEks & Potter, Chemists and Drug- 
gists, 860 Washington Street, and are for sale by all 
Druggists. Price of CuTicurs, small boxes, 50 cents; 
large boxes, containing two and one-half times the 
quantity of small, $1.00. REsOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. 
CuTicura Soap, 25 cents per cake; by mail, 80 cents; 


three cakes, 75 cents. 
No other remedy in the 


COLLINe world can so quickly ass 
juage 
VOLTAIC ei cucra the most violent paroxysms 
PLA Ro of Pain. They distribute 
STE throughout the nervous sys- 
tem a gentle and continuous current of Electricity, 
which instantly annihilates Pajy, vitalizes Weak and 
Paralyzed parts, cures Sore Lungs, Palpitation of the 
Heart, Painful Kidneys, Liver Complaint, Rheuma- 
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DEAN STANLEY ON PERMANENCE 
IN RITUAL. 

Dean STANLEy’s article on Baptism, in 
the Ootober number of The Nineteenth 
Century. is one fitted to attract attention. 
We tefer not to what he says regarding the 
form ani subjects of the ancient rite; but 
rather to the liberty which he claims for the 
Church to set aside apostolic ceremonies. 

He declares that baptism in the apostolic 
age was immersion; that this ‘‘ is the very 
meaning of the word baptize’; that “on 
philological grounds it is quite correct to 
translate John the Baptist by John the Im- 
merser”; that the subjects of apostolic bap- 
tism were believers only; that infant bap- 
tism and the use of affusion and aspersion 
arose in post-apostolic times. Neverthe- 
less, he justifies the disuse of immersion 
and the baptism of infants, for, he says, 
*‘the spirit which lives and moves in hu- 
man society can [justly] override even the 
most sacred ordinances,” 

Now, many who would willingly be ex- 
cused from practicing the ancient immer- 
sion may yet hesitate to accept the Dean’s 
principle in full. For, if one party can 
justly change both the form and subjects 
of the ancient rite, it may be asked why 
**the spirit which lives and moves” in an- 
other party may not (with the Quakers) dis- 
pense with water baptism altogether. 

But, on the other hand, must it not be 
admitted that the church has used just as 
great freedom regarding other ancient cere- 
monies? Take, for instance, the Mosaic 
ritual. Why should not a converted Jew 
of to-day observe the passover circumcision 
and other Mosaic ceremonies? True, the 
apostles taught that the Gentiles need not 
be subject to these rites; but where did 
they ‘ever say that Jewish converts also 
could dispense with them? if we say that 
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these things ‘‘ were done away in Christ,” 
must we not say that it was a renunciation 
of Christ for Paul and others to observe 
these ceremonies after Christ had died? 
Might not some argue that ceremonies es- 
tablished by such plain commands ought to 
be observed till they are abrogated by as 
ful] and explicit revelations? On what 
ground do we justify the Christian Jew in 
neglecting these rites? The fact is, these 
ceremonies have simply been allowed to 
lapse—have been discontinued without ex- 
plicit authorization; but no voice would be 
lifted up to-day to have them restored. 

The discontinuance of the observance of 
the Seventh Day is another case in point. 
Trne, there are grounds for sanctifying the 
First Day; but how do these furnish a 
reason for the abandonment of the observ- 
ance of the Seventh? That Christ rose on 
the First Day and that the disciples assem- 
bled for worship on that day may make 
that day sacred; but how do these things 
make the Seventh Day less sacred? The 
consecration of the new day would not 
necessarily make it ‘‘ take the place” of the 
old day of rest; but would simply give an 
additional sacred day. Indeed, the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions command the keeping of 
both days. They say (Book vii, 22): ‘‘ Keep 
the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day festival, 
because the former is the memorial of the 
Creation and the latter of the Resurrec- 
tion.” And again (viii, 32): ‘Let the 
slaves work five days; but on the Sabbath 
Day and the Lord’s Day let them have 
leisure to go to church for instruction in 
piety. We bave said that the Sabbath is on 
account of the Creation, and the Lord’s Day 
of the Resurrection.” Those who laid down 
these rules evidently regarded the Lord’s 
Day not as superseding the ancient Sab- 
bath; but merely as additional to it. The 
fact is, there is nota line of Scripture to 
justify the discontinuance of the observ- 
ance of the Seventh Day. It must be justi- 
fied, if at all, on extra-scriptural grounds, 

We do not propose now to discuss the 
validity of the principle the writer lays 
down. We merely remark that it raises a 
question regarding which something can be 
said on each side. 


EX PRESIDENT WOOLSEY’S 
OPINION. 


Dr. Wootsey, the honored ex-president of 
Yale Colege, was among those conservative 
Republicans who in 1876 were in favor of 
conciliating the South, and who were dis- 
satisfied with the policy that had been pur- 
sued by General Grant. He regarded the 
policy as a failure, in the sense of lacking 
broad and comprehensive statesmanship. 
He thought it calculated to perpetuate irri- 
tation and sectional feeling, rather than 
heal up the wounds occasioned by the war. 
He wasa member of the Conference held in 
1876 at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, and joined 
with others in expressing the opinion that 
this policy should be essentially changed. 
The letter of President Hayes, written 
when he was a candidate, secured his cor- 
dial approval. He voted for him and gave 
his sanction to the withdrawal of United 
States troops from the state-houses of South 
Carolina and Louisiana. He confidently 
expected that the South would accept such 
measures in good faith, and, hence, that 
they would contribute to the restoration of 
peace and harmony and good feeling in all 
parts of the Union. Such were the views 
of Ex-President Woolsey; and in this re- 
spect he was eminently a representative 
man, embodying in his own opinions those 
held by a great many Republicans at the 
North and West. 

President Hayes, true alike to his convic- 
tions and pledges, commenced his adminis- 
tration with an earnest effort to carry out 
these views. He did so in the choice of his 
Cabinet and in removing the troops from 
the state-houses of Louisiana and South 
Carolina, with the practical certainty that 
the government of these states would at 
once fall into Democratic hands. These 
measures subjected him to severe denuncia- 
tion by the larger portion of the Republic- 
an. party. Republican state conventions 
turned the cold shouldef toward him and 
studiously treated him with indifference. 
He was sharply criticised by Republican 
newspapers, Seldom has any President been- 
80 severely attacked by his own -party. 











Words of commendation came only from 


the so-called conservative Republicans, of 
whom ex-President Woolsey was one. 

What then has been the result? Have 
the hopes of these conservative Republicans 
been realized? Has the South behaved as 
they expected that it would? Has the poli- 
cy of conciliation brought order out of con- 
fusion? Ex-President Woolsey, who may 
be taken as a typical man, in a recent con- 
versation with a reporter of The Tribune of 
this city, says that he has been disappoint- 
ed as to the result. He expected a differ- 
ent course on the part of the South. These 
are his words: 

“As for the South, I am disappointed in 
it. I thought the Southerners had learned 
something. Their behavior is the greatest 
ery disuppointment I ever experienced. 

eir intolerance of sentiments opposed to 
their own amounts to tyranny of opinion 
and indicates a low civilization. But they 
should be met by a firm show of resistance 
on the part of Southern Republicans, who 
should insist on their giving political rights 
to the blacks. I believe, if one-quarter of 
the Republicans in the South should stand 
up and warn those men that their vi- 
olence would be met by violence, that if 
their tyranny continued there would be 
trouble, that would end it. There would 
be no trouble. The tyranny would cease.” 

The disappointment here expressed is not 
limited to Ex-President Woolsey, but ex 
tends to nearly all conservative Republic- 
ans; and this is the reason why the distinc- 
tion between conservative and “stalwart” 
Republicans is now obliterated. The con- 
servatives have become stalwarts. That is 
to say, the exhibit made by the solid Demo- 
cratic South has satisfied Republicans of all 
classes that Southern Democracy does not 
mean honestly and in good faith to concede 
tothe colored people the enjoyment of their 
political rights; but does mean, by the sup- 
pression of the Negro vote, to gain control 
of the General Government. This is the 
fact, as abundantly shown by the policy 
pursued. The Solid South hopes in this 
way to win in the next Presidential election, 
by getting forty-seven electoral votes from 
the North and West, and looks to New York 
and Indiana for these votes. In the pres- 
ence of such a fact, Republicans have be- 
come a unit. Ex-President Woolsey and 
the men whom he represents, alike disap- 
pointed and disgusted with the South, have 
marched into line, and propose now to give 
their help in voting down the Solid South. 

The chief importance of the election next 
week in this state results from the fact 
that it will be an indication as to the 
election to be held next year. The lo- 
cal issues are not unimportant, yet the 
really great question is whether the thirty- 
five electoral votes of New York State shall 
in 1880 be Democratic or Republican. A 
Republican victory this year means by 8 
very strong probability victory then; and 
this, as it seems to us, ought to be sufficient 
to determine the course of every one who 
believes in Republican principles, 

eR 


LITERAL ERRORS AND MATERIAL 
TRUTHS IN SCRIPTURE. 


Many things are contained in the Bible 
that are not true, and were never meant to 
be taken as true. They were meant merely 
to suggest some truth, or illustrate it; and 
their falsity, which arises incidentally from 
some circumstance of place, time, condi- 
tion of society, state of the sciences, or arts 
of rhetoric, does not affect the truth aimed 
at, but must be taken into account in fixing 
the meaning of the writer. If we but use 
ordinary common sense in an interpretation 
of Scripture, we shall not be misled or 
shocked by such literal errors, but see the 
material truth conveyed through them. As 
St. Paul says, ‘the letter killeth and the 
Spirit maketh alive,” which is simply be- 
cause many take for truth the language in 
which it is conveyed, instead of the thought 
intended to be set forth thereby; as if one 
should say that the telescopic lens is the 
star, instead of the planet which he sees 
through it. 

Thus many things recorded in Scripture 
are not true here, although they are true in 
the country in which they were spoken. 
When, for example, Christ says ‘‘ When 
ye see a cloud rise out of the west, straight- 
way ye say, There cometh a shower; and 
so it is,” he says what is true in Palestine, 
where the sea is on the west of the country, 
and the west winds, therefore, are wet 
‘winds; but it‘is not true in our country, 
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particularly on the Atlantic coast, where 
the sea is on the east and the winds, there- 
fore, frori that direction are the rain-bear- 
ing winds, And yet, notwithstanding the 
literal error of his statement when applied 
to our country, its material truth is obvious, 
which is the inability of the people to dis- 
cern the signs of the times, although they 
may discern the signs of the weather. 

So some things recorded in Scripture are 
not true now, although they were true at the 
time in which they were spoken. Thus, 
when Christ said ‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth, and ye hear the sound 
thereof; but know not whence it came or 
whither it goeth,” he said what was true in 
his time, but what is not. true now, since 
the late discoveries in regard to the course 
of the winds and the establishment of our 
signal service; although the material truth 
was spoken then, which is also truth now— 
namely, that one born of the spirit is in 
comparative ignorance of the operations of 
that spirit. So, when Christ said that two 
sparrows are sold for a farthing, or five for 
two farthings, he said what was true in his 
time, but whatis not true now, when sparrows 
are much higher. Yet the material truth of 
his utterance is easily perceived; which is 
not about the price of sparrows, but the 
fact that, if God cares for the sparrow, which 
is of little value, compared with man, he 
will also care for us. 

So some things recorded in Scripture are 
not applicable now, although they were 
applicable at the time in which they were 
uttered. Thus, when Paul wrote ‘‘ Be not 
conformed to the world,” he gave very 
sensible advice for his time, when the world 
was hostile to Christianity; although the ad- 
vice is very unsuitable now, after the world 
has become Christianized and its spirit is 
in the main controlled by Christianity. So 
also when Christ advises his ministers, on 
sending them out to preach, to take no 
money or scrip or two coats, but to be 
shod with sandals, he gave advice that 
was well enough then, but which is not 
applicable now, when the ways of socicty 
are changed; as also when he tells them not 
to go to the cities of the Gentiles to preach, 
but to preach only to the Jews, the Gentiles 
being now the principal subjects of religious 
propagation. And yet in all these inappli- 
cable instructions we see material directions 
even for us, although we must not insist on 
taking them literally, or in any sense in 
their meaning of his day and country, as 
many do, to the breeding of great confusion 
in the churches (as in their ill-advised at- 
tempt, for example, to enforce Paul's recom- 
mendation about women speaking and 
teaching in the churches). 

Many things are found in Scripture that 
are not true in any sense whatever, and 
were never meant tobe. Such are the par- 
ables, the stories therein related being only 
fictions, like the ancient fables or modern 

novels, intended to illustrate, by compar- 
ison, some very different truth. The stories 
of the Good Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, 
and Dives and Lazarus are undoubtedly 
not true, even though Christ relates them as 
true (as far asthe language indicates any- 
thing to the contrary). And yet the mean- 
ing intended to be conveyed by Christ is 
true, which is altogether different from the 
simple narratives in which he clothes his 
purpose of instruction. 

Much that the Scriptures say is untrue, as 
being simply exaggeration or looseness of 
statement, adopted for literary reasons; and 
we should beware of taking it as strictly 
true, thereby not only believing a false- 
hood, but losing the real truth that is 
meant to be conveyed. Thus, when Christ 
says it is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of the needle than for a rich man 
to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, he says 
what is not true, although the point that 
this utterance hints at is true enough; and 
if we get the truth, we must take the hint, 
and not the categorical saying. So when 
he says thatthe Pharisees compass sea and 
land to make one proselyte, and that when 
he is made he is tenfold more the child of 
Hell than before, he says what, if taken as 
truth, does great injurtice to the Pharisees. 
The truth he teaches, however, is very 
clear and very wholesome. So, when he 
says that the Pharisees strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel, that they devour widows’ 
houses, that they leave the Word of God, to 
follow their traditions; and that lawyers 
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load men with burdens grievous to be 
borne, and will not so much as touch 
them with one of their fingers, he says 
what is not true in anything ‘like the 
sense in which the usual import of lan- 
guage would indicate; the Pharisees being 
avery religious and scrupulous sect, not- 
withstanding their ritualistic failings, and 
the lawyers being about as upright as law- 
yers are at present. But the truth intended 
to be conveyed, which may be read be- 
tween the lines, is obvious enough—to wit, 
that religious pretension in these classes is 
usually greater than performance, and 
should be guarded against as a great evil. 

Many things are contained in Scripture 
which, though true in a measure, are not a 
full or exact expression of the truth. The 
writers of the New Testament, and even 
Christ himself, often use words in a general 
or popular way, and not in the exactness of 
science or philosophy, and so are apt to 
state things too broadly or narrowly. Thus, 
when Christ says ‘‘ Ye shall be hated of all 
men for my name’s sake,” he does not 
speak the exact truth, for there are many 
exceptions to this hatred by men; but he 
takes a liberty with the language, and, like 
other good speakers, uses terms that 
are too general. He does not teach error, 
however, although, to get the truth, we 
mu:t not take what he says, but what he 
evidently means. So, when he says ‘‘A!l 
things are possible to him that believeth,” 
he says what is not true in any sense what- 
ever, but nses gencral terms to express a less 
general truth, believing that we will use our 
common sense to gather his exact meaning, 
as far as it is exact or as it need to be ex- 
actly known for our purposes. What Christ 
wished to say was, evidently, that the man 
who believes can do many things that the 
doubtful man cannot. So, when he said 
‘‘ Whosoever he be of you that forsaketh 
not all that he hath, he cannot be my dis- 
ciple,” and ‘Seek not ye what ye shall eat 
or what ye shall drink,” he said what was 
not true or applicable and what was not 
meant to be taken for such. It only hinted 
at his views in a general way and imper- 
fectly expressed a principle which we, 
nevertheless, may gather from even this in- 
adequate utterance. 
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Tue Synod of Long Island, at its sessions 
last week at Jamaica, disposed of the Tal- 
mage case by dismissing five of the grounds 
of complaint against the action of the Pres- 
bytery of Brooklyn, and deciding to enter- 
tain the other two grounds and consider 
and determine them in the manner pre- 
scribed in the Book of Discipline. These 
grounds are the third and the sixth of the 
series—the third relating to the affidavit of 
General Howard, which the Presbytery 
heard simply as a letter; and the sixth re- 
lating to the correctness of the verdict, 
which is really the vital point in the whole 
case. There was no discussion in the 
Synod as to the five grounds of the com- 
plaint dismissed, since upon their face they 
presented no matters which the Synod 
could consider, and the only wonder is that 
they should have been presented at all. 

The discussion in the Synod as to adopt- 
ing the report of the judicial committee, 
which recommended the taking up of the 
complaint on the third and sixth grounds, 
related to the question whether the record 
of the testimony taken on the trial was in 
such a state that the Synod could constitu- 
tionally proceed to issue the case. The 
committee stated that there had been irreg- 
ularities on this point, yet thought that 
they were not such as to invalidate the 
record for the purpose of entertaining the 
complaint and reviewing the action of the 
Presbytery. As this is a point of import- 
ance and may lead to some discussion in 
the Presbyterian Church, and as there is 
no precedent set by the General Assembly 
to determine it, we will briefly state the 
law, and also the facts in this case. 

The Book of Discipline, chapter vi, sec- 
tion 17, says that “‘ the testimony given by 
the witnesses must be faithfully recorded, 
and read to them for their approval or sub- 
scription.” This rule is imperative in both 
applications. One of the designs, if not 
the main design, of the rule is to furnish a 
record of the testimony, attested as to its 
Correctness by the witnesses themselves, 
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that may be used by a superior court, not 
hearing these witnesses, if it shall have oc- 


-casion to review and pass judgment upon 


the case. The obvious implication is that 
this attestation should be made at the time, 
in the presence of the court, either really or 
constructively, by being in the presence of 
a committee, when the proceeding is pend- 
ing and before the verdict is rendered, and 
not months after. the trial is closed. This 
is the plain intent of the rule and it is the 
intent which binds the practice. No one 
would place any other construction upon 
it, unless he had some special end to gain 
thereby. 

Now, the facts in this case are these: 
1, That not a fragment of the testimony 
had ever been read to any of the witnesses 
by the authority of the Presbytery until the 
week immediately preceding the sessions of 
the Synod. 2. That during that week it 
was read, by the authority of the Presbytery‘ 
to sixteen of the witnesses. 3. Thattwo of 
the witnesses signed their names to the record 
of their testimony, in the presence of a comes 
mittee, without reading the testimony or 
hearing it read, and, hence, without any 
knowledge of its contents, doing so at the 
request of the committee and for the want 
of time to read or hear read their testimony. 
4. That three other witnesses went to the 
place where the record was kept, and read 
and signed their testimony in the presence 
of another witness, without the knowledge 
or authority of the Presbytery or of any 
committee appointed by it. 5. That one of 
the witnesses was in Europe, and, hence, 
his testimony was neither read to nor sub- 

ascribed to byhim. 6. That another witness 
read and signed a copy of his testimony 
without the knowledge or authority of the 
Presbytery. 

These are the essential facts relating to 
the record of the testimony as it was pre- 
sented to the Synod of Long Island; and 
this record, although manifestly’ not such 
as the Book of Discipline clearly prescribes 
by a mandatory provision, the Synod, 
nevertheless, held sufficient for the purpose 
of issuing the complaint in respect to the 
verdict of the Presbytery acquitting Dr. 
Talmage. Is the record a legal one in 
the sense of being such as the law ex- 
plicitly commands to be made? We 
do not see how it is possible to an- 
swer this question in the affirmative. The 
fault of the Presbytery was, on all hands, 
admitted to be one of simple carelessness, 
with no intention to violate or evade the 
law; yet this does not change the fact that 
the record is not such as the law requires. 
No similar case and, indeed, no case in- 
volving a construction of the rule relating 
to the authentication of testimony by the 
witnesses occurs in Moore's Digest. The 
decision of the Synod of Long Island giv- 
ing legal validity to an authentication man- 
ifestly not such as the Book contemplates 
raises a question which those versed in the 
law of Presbyterianism would perhaps do 
well to study and which may possibly be 
considered by the General Assembly. That 
question is whether, with such a record of 
a trial furnished by a lower judicatory, a 
superior one can issue a complaint based on 
the record until the record itself is made is 
nearly conformable as is now possible to 
the plain letter and intent of the law? 

The Synod, having decided to issue the 
complaint, very wisely decided to have the 
whole proceeding of the Presbytery in the 
Talmage case, including the testimony, 
printed and put in the hands of members 
of the Synod before acting any further in 
the case; and for this purpose it adjourned 
to meet on the second Tuesday of next 
December. This will give the judges an 
opportunity to study the whole case before 
coming together for its decision. The com- 
plainants and the Presbytery of Brooklyn 
alike favored this course. It will greatly 
shorten the coming session of the Synod, 
unless some one should demand the reading 
of the whole record, and be more likely to 
lead toa just result. It isto be hoped that the 
action of the Synod will be final. Such ought 
to have been the fact with the action of the 
Presbytery, and such would have been the 
fact if the minority had not made this com- 
plaint. The general sentiment of the land, 
both in the Church and out of it, is that 
the trial was an ill-advised measure, evinc- 





ing far more zeal than discretion. Those 
who were the actors in inaugurating the 


movement can hardly fail to see this fact 
themselves. Presbyterianism has gained 
nothing and will gain nothing by the trial, 
and surely the interests of religion have not 
been served by it, The charges made 
against Dr. Talmage were either excluded 
from trial by limitation of time or frivolous 
in their nature, as well as indefinite in 
their form. This the Presbytery ought to 
have seen in the very outset, and, hence, 
stopped before it begun. If it had done so, 
it would have saved itself and religion from 
no little reproach. 


ren 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
DISSENT. 





Ir the Dissenters of England do not re- 
turn to the Established Church, it will not 
be for want of frequent and cordial invita- 
tions to do so. Upon every suitable occa- 
sion—in Synod, in the annual Church Con- 
gress, at local and general meetings—the 
bishops and clergy deeply deplore Dissent 
and call to the wayward children to return 
to the Church, which stands with open arms 
to receive them. Come back, come back, 
says the Church, and all will be forgiven 
you, And yet the Dissenters do not come. 
Why? Perhaps they do not like the terms 
offered; perhaps they do not like the Church 
well enough; and perhaps they do not think 
the Church is altogether respectful. 

At the recent Church Congress, held 
this year in Wales, where Dissent over- 
whelms the Church, there was a paper and 
a discussion on ‘‘ The Causes and Remedy 
for Dissent.” This title bears a meaning 
not altogether respectful. Is Dissent a 
disease to be diagnosed and doctored? 
Perhaps the doctors regard it asa sort of 
insanity, which they can cure in their great 
asylum, the Church. The insane are 
always obstinate. Reason has no hold on 
them. This, therefore, is a serious case, 
and the doctors disagree. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, kind and generous as he 
always is, protested in his opening sermon 
against considering Dissent as altogether 
an evil. It had done some good, evidently, 
in Wales, because the Cburch had 
starved the people. There were some 
things worse than Dissent. One who re- 
turned from India had said that the divis- 
ions of Christians seemed smal] in compar- 
ison with the evil of worshiping a cow. 
The Bishop of Winchester was generous 
too. He insisted that part of the blame for 
the state of things existing to-day was 
chargeable on the Church, which had some- 
times been worldly, and political, and cold, 
and indifferent, and intolerant, and it had 
even persecuted. This candid acknowl- 
edgment he considered to be all that was 
required of the Church. The Church must 
not concede any principle. It might labor 
harder for the welfare of souls; it could 
make better use of lay agencies; but Dis- 
sent must come tothe Church, The Church 
must not advance one step toward Dis- 
sent. The Bishop, having thus discharged 
his duty and made condescendingly a con- 
fession on behalf of the Church, went 
home, to wait for Dissent and wonder 





why it does not come. Hussey Vivian, 
M. P., startled the Congress by intimat- 
ing that the Church was in danger of 
becoming a schism itself. If it did not do 
all it possibly could to win Dissent back, it 
would be guilty; but Bishop Perry as- 
tounded his hearers when he declared that 
he would not even require Dissenters to 
accept the episcopacy as a basis laid down 
by Jesus Christ. So faras this opinion was 
concerned, every man in the hall was a dis- 
senter. Another speaker aaid the Church 
would be satisfied if Nonconformists would 
come to the Church for the sacraments. 
No doubt it would. 

There was no practical wisdom in any- 
thing that was said at the Congress on this 
subject. What are Dissenters to gain by 
returning to the Church? How are the 
Wesleyans, Congregationalists, Baptists, and 
Presbytesians, enjoying now complete lib- 
erty of action and unity of thought, to bet- 
ter thenselves by entering the Established 
Church? Can they have more independ- 
ence, more power, better opportunities to do 
the Master's will? Is all peace, content, 
and unity in the Church? Canon Ryle told 
this same Congress that there could be no 
unity between the Evangelicals and the 





Ritualists. He ssid there was « conspiracy 
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to carry the Church over to Rome, and he 
doubted if conscientious men of different 
parties could work together in complete 
harmony. Other speakers declared that 
the ecclesiastical system of the Church was 
in ruins; and Dr. Phillimore boldly asserted 
that disestablishment were better than the 
Establishment without the means and 
power of enforcing discipline. If the 
Church is thus kept in constant commotion 
by the struggles of contending parties, 
with no power to deal with the disturbers 
of its peace, what sort of a body would it 
be after it had absorbed the dissenting 
bodies, with all their peculiarities? Is con- 
cord to be gained by taking in new 


| elements of discord? 


Let the Church of England first set its 
house in order, establish peace and unity im 
its ranks, and then make overtures to Non- 
conformists as fellow-Christians who are 
serving the Master as conscientiously and 
effectively as are its own members, The 
Church owes more to Dissent than Dissent 
owes to the Church, and arrogance and 
condescension will defeat reunion as long 
as the world shall stand. If the Church 
ever sues successfully for a reunion, it will 
be on a basis of equality. The Church must 
come to terms of fellowship with Dissent 
and even co-operation. It manifests great 
interest in certain corrupt Oriental churches, 
because they have the apostolic succession; 
but it treats the vast body of Dissenting 
Christians at home as unworthy of its dis- 
tinguished friendship. When the leaders 
of the Church of England really desire a 
reunion, they will know better how to 
bring it about. 





PEACE IN MISSISSIPPL 


Hen: is an illustration of Anglo-Saxon 
injustice to the Zulu Negroes which pro- 
voked indignation in England, Mr. Froude 
tells the story in The Fortnightly Reviow: 

**One of the Natal judges told me that 
he once tried a farmer for killing a Zulu 
servant. There was no mistake about the 
facts. It was proved by the plainest evi- 
dence that he had brutally and deliberate] 
murdered the man. Yet the jury return 
a verdict of ‘ Not Guilty!’ and when it was 
delivered the spectators in the court rose, 
and cheered. The judge said that he cried 
for very shame.” 

Here is an American parallel, which we 
get from The Inter-Ocean’s full report: Bome 
years ago a famous bulldozer, named Bris- 
tow, in Claiborne Co., Miss., was found 
dead in the road. One barrel of hie gun 
was empty and the shot in his body was of 
the same sort as was found in the other 
barrel. THlad it been any other man than 
one who had, by his whippings and murders 
of inoffensive colored people, given oo- 
casion for suspicion that this was a reprisal, 
this would have been supposed a death by 
accident. But here it was imagined that 
some Negro must have committed the mur- 
der, and one was caught and hanged up and 
bidden to reveal the murderer. After de 
nying all knowledge, at the third hanging 
he accused a thrifty, prosperous Negro, 
named Harrison Page. Page heard of it 
and ran away, knowing that his life was for- 
feited. About a year ago, hoping that pas 
sion had cooled, he came home, and offered 
to give himself up peaceably to the sheriff 
This did not suit the bulldozers, and they 
rganized a big posse, and came with theo 
sheriff and surrounded his house by night. 
He heard their horses, saw the crowd, and 
believed that they were there to kil] him, 
He, therefore, opened fire on them; killed 
the sheriff at his first shot; then a second, 
and a third was knocked into a well; and 
the balance ran away, when Har 
rison Page escaped. A fourth he killed 
while getting away. The crowd then or- 

ganized an army of one hundred and fifty 
men at Port Gibson, provisioned them 
selves from the stores supplied to the How- 
ards for yellow-fever sufferers, and went on 
a hunt for relatives of Page or any that 
might be supposed to know where he was, 
On the Saunders plantation they killed one 
Negro, in no way related to him, and 
whipped several others. On one plantation 
they found five cousins of Harrison Page, 
who were made to, stand up in line and 
were shot to death. James Page, the father 
of Harrison Page, had been a volunteer 
nurse in the yellow-fever affliction, and had 
nursed back to life some of the miscreants 
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blood. He was made to dig his own grave, 
was then shot, and doubled away into the 
earth. One small boy, related to Harrison 
Page, was killed. In the hunt seventeen in 
all were murdered, and not one of them 
had anything to do with the killing of Bris- 
tow, Buck, or the two companions of Buck. 
The women were whipped nearly to death, 
ostensibly to make them tell where Harri- 
son Page had gone, and were then driven 
from the county and state. In no case 
were they permitted to take anything from 
their houses, nine of which, with all their 
contents, were burnedto the ground. After 
they had glutted their fiendish appetites 
and the Howard Association commissary 
supplies were getting short, they returned 
to Port Gibson, but without any knowledge 
of Harrison Page. 

Isit ‘‘unfraternal” to tell the story of 
such a massacre as this? We are not 
anxious to do it. We want the ‘bloody 
chasm” filled. We will stop waving the 
bloody shirt if Messieurs the bulldozers will 
setthe example. 





THE ATHEIST AS A WITNESS. 





In a recent trial in Tennessee the court 
refused to receive a certain man’s testi- 
mony, on the ground that he was an atheist. 
Some of the religious papers speak approv- 
ingly of this decision. Now, we are will- 
ing to assent to almost anything that may 
be said or done against atheists, but we 
think two opinions may be held regarding 
the wisdom of this Tennessee judge's 
ruling. 

The object of a court in calling wit- 
nesses is to arrive at a knowledge of facts. 
Now, is the word of an atheist good for 
anything as a guide in our fgearch after 
facts? Is there not more than one atheist 
who may be believed when he tells us that 
he has or has not seen Jones this morning? 
that it did or did not rain yesterday in his 
region? or even on-such a matter as that 
he will pay his store-bill on demand? Now, 
if the word of an atheist may be taken by 
his neighbor—if even a loan of money may 
sometimes be safely made on it—may not 
the court receive it? The man may not 
fear Divine judgment for perjury; but, 
nevertheless, there are certain considera- 
tions which have some influence on him to 
lead him to speak the truth. As toa 
belief in the punishment of perjury after 
death, there are many witnesses in court 
whose fears are less regarding that than of 
the penitentiary on earth, in case they test- 
ify falsely. 

Grant that a man’s credibility is impaired 
by a lack of belief in a God; his testimony 
may still be taken for what it is worth. If 
a witness is very young, if he is under- 
witted, if he is aman of bad character, if 
he is strongly prejudiced one way or the 
other, the jury may not give the weight to 
his evidence they would otherwise; but still 
it is listened to. So the testimony of an 
atheist may be worth something. 

As to the suggestion that if he does not 
believe in God he cannot take an oath, the 
answer is that, like the Quaker, who refuses 
to take an oath, he can affirm. 

In urging the rejection of an atheist’s 
testimony, we may be cutting off our own 
noses. It may be society, and not the athe- 
ist, that is injured. Indeed, others than 
atheists are generally glad to escape being 
put in the witness-box; but society may suf- 
fer if they are excused from testifying. The 
atheist may be the only person who saw 
with his own eyes the transactions in ques- 
tion. Toreject his testimony may be to 
let the criminal go free, to send the inno- 
cent man to prison, to let the widow be de- 
frauded, to injure not him, but those who 
believe ina God. 





Tue conviction of Sir Francis Hincks, at 
Moutreal, for the offense of misreporting the 
assets of the Consolidated Bank of Canada, of 
which he was president, calls out a good deal 
of sympathy from those who remember his 
brilliant official career and who understand 
that the offense was not at all for the purpose 
of injuring the depositors, but rather of pro- 
tecting them. Sir Francis is a brother of the 
late Dr. Edward Hincks, the most distinguished 
philologist of Ireland, and one who did more 
than any other man, perhaps, to develop the 
early translation and grammatical structure of 
the languages written in the cuneiform char- 
acters, He is eighty years old, 





Eilitorial Hotes, 


Samve. J. TILDEN’s political sun has set, 
and he cannot be ignorant of it much longer. 
The Roman Catholic papers of the state—The 
Tablet, The Freeman’s Journal, The Catholic 
Times, and we presume their other journals 
also—agree in denouncing Governor Robinson 
and extolling John Kelly. While they do not 
like the ex-Know-Nothing Robinson, they most 
dislike Mr. Tilden and are not slow to say so. 
Says The Tablet, quoted and “heartily en- 
dorsed’’ by The Catholic Times: ; 

“We must confess that we would to-morrow 

prefer seeing a high-toned, liberal Republican 
in the Presidential chair to a Democrat like 
Mr. Tilden, who would too readily prostitute 
his power and office to gratify his inordinate 
love of money and his irreconcilable hatred 
for those who dare oppose his base, selfish 
schemes.”’ 
This means that the Kelly party may not be so 
far out of the way in claiming that they 
will poll a heavier vote than Mr. Rob- 
inson. Take out the Catholics, the Irish, 
and those of a near Irish descent from 
the Democratic party iu this state, and there 
are not enough left to trouble one’s self about. 
The defeat of Robinson is already certain, 
There can be no reasonable doubt of the elec- 
tion of Mr. Cornell, no matter how many may 
be the independent Republicans that choose to 
scratch his name. That means that Mr. Til- 
den’s last chance is gone. He cannot go into 
the convention while he cannot command the 
party in his own state. For this we are 
thoroughly glad. It will be refreshing to have 
the representative of cipher corruption and 
railroad wrecking out of the way, if that opens 
the way for an honest man like Senator Bayard, 
With Thurman gone, who else is there left for 
the Democratic party to nominate? 








GovERNOR Rosinson is known as an enemy 
of our present public school system. He 
would allow children to be taught to read and 
write so that they can know what names are 
on the ticket they vote; but all support of 
high schools and normal schools he holds to 
be ‘‘legalized robbery” of the taxpayers. In 
his first message he said : 

“*It seems to me to be aclear violation of 
personal rights for the state to go beyond this 
(primary education) and levy taxes to support 
free academies, high schools, and colleges.”’ 
In his second message he persistently followed 
up the attack : 

“In my judgment, a very great wrong has 

already grown up in connection with our other- 
wise excellent system. It lies in the principle 
of applying large amounts of the money raised 
by taxation to the support of high schools and 
instruction in all the sciences and high 
branches of study required in the learned pro- 
fessions.”” 
In his third message he treated the matter at 
length, opposing all appropriations even for 
the normal schools, that educate teachers for 
the primary schools, which he still graciously 
allows. He says: 

““To levy taxes upon the people for such 

purposes (for academic or high school educa- 
tion) is a species of legalized robbery, and 
even the recipients come to know it. It lowers 
their standard of morality and helps to de- 
bauch, instead of purify, public opinion. It 
also breeds discontent on the part of those 
who are educated or attempted to be ed- 
ucated to something above that for which 
they are fitted. It really disqualifies them for 
those duties and labors to which alone they 
are by nature adapted, so that not only great 
injustice, but great demoralization, is the re- 
sult. The argument sometimes advanced, that 
this system is a benefit to the poor, is an utter 
fallacy.”’ 
We do not believe that this question can be 
opened again. The most intelligent portions 
of the country pay their school-tax more 
readily than their tax for the support of gov- 
ernors. Governor Robinson could not in an- 
other term break down our school system ; 
but he could make it somewhat less efficient 
and retard its development. His position on 
schools is a reason paramount, perhaps, to any 
other why he is not a fit man for governor of 
the state, and yet we have hardly seen it men- 
tioned. 


Ir the electoral votes of this state had been 
distributed between the two Presidential can- 
didates according to the popular votes, Mr. 
Tilden would have received 18 votes and Mr. 
Hayes 17, instead of the whole being given to 
the former. So, by the same rule applied to 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Hayes would have received 
15 votes and Mr. ‘lilden 14. Massachusetts, in- 
stead of giving 13 Republican electoral votes, 
would by this rule have given five votes to the 
Democrats. In North Carolina and in Ohio 
the electoral votes would under the rule have 
been equally diwided, instead of being all Dem- 
ocratic in one state and all Republican in the 
other. This disparity between the popular 
vote and the electoral vote of a’state results 
from the adoption of the general ticket system 
in the choice of Presidential electors. The 
system gives the whole electoral vote of a state 
to one orthe other party, no matter by how 
small 9 majority that party may have carried 





the state. It politically annihilates the minor. 
ity and prevents the electoral colleges from 
being a true exponent of the wishes of the 
people. Indeed, it may, as it has done in sev- 
eral instances, elect a candidate to the Presi- 
dency with a popular majority against him. In 
its practical workings itis an unjust system. 
The remedy is to adopt the district system of 
choosing electors; or, what is still better, to 
abolish the Electoral College altogether, and let 
the people vote directly for President aud Vice- 
President, as they do for governors and other 
state officers. 


METHODISTS pride themselves on the econ- 
omy with which they manage their home and 
foreign missions. They have important for- 
eign missions on five continents and extensive 
domestic missions in several states and terri- 
tories, which also include the Indians and sey- 
eral foreign populations. Their annual con- 
tributions for this cause have been, with a few 
exceptions, upwards of $600,000 since 1865. For 
the administration of this money and the care 
of the missoins at home and abroad the Gen- 
eral Conference has chosen two secretaries. 
Their salaries, the pay of the recording secre- 
tary, and various items classed as office ex- 
penses amounted last year to only $15,000, or 
about 24 per cent. ofthe income. This isa very 
low percentage. The London Missionary So- 
ciety uses about 8 per cent. for expenses 
of administration. The Methodist Church 
ought to be satisfied with this showing. 
The secretaries are among the hardest 
worked men in the denomination. Con- 
sider what great interests and _responsi- 
bilities rest upon them. Besides their office 
work, one of them must be going the rounds 
of the conferences, to represent the mission 
eause and plead for contributions. Some 
short-sighted Methodists are talking about re- 
ducing the force. The Pittsburgh Advocate, wise 
in so many things, fs far out of the path of 
wisdom in intimating that one secretary might 
be enough, with some clerical help. How 
much, man and brother, do you expect of one 
Methodist minister? If two missionary secre- 
taries are one too many, why have two book 
agents in New York and Cincinnati? Why 
have two editors of most of The Advocates? 
Why have two officers in the Sunday-school 
Department and in the Church Extension So- 
ciety? Is the management of missions so 
much easier and of so much less importance? 
Very poor sort of economy is that which 
would reduce the amount of brains and ex- 
perience at the headquarters of missionary 
societies, to save a thousand or two ayear in 
expenses. If two secretaries are enough, 
there should be an agent to visit the confer- 
ences. 


Nor long ago, in The Alliance, Professor 
Swing spoke of the remarkable liberality, as ie 
seemed to him, of a sermon by President Fair- 
child, of Oberlin College. We this week print 
the sermon, that our readers may see if there is 
anything in it transcending the ordinary limits 
of charity. It is an admirabie sermon, and 
makes some distinctions which it is well to 
have understood. But, while more charitable 
than would be the expressions of many Protest} 
ants, we cannot see that it goes at all beyond 
the Roman Catholic rule of charity as ex_ 
pounded, we doubt not correctly, by Mr. Mal- 
lock in his entertaining and very suggestive 
book, ‘‘Is Life Worth Living?” He says: 

“ Never was there a religious body, except 

the Roman, that laid the intense stress she 
does on all her dogmatic teachings, and yet 
had the justice that comes of omy peer for 
those that cannot receive them. She condemns 
no goodness, she condemns even no earnest 
worship, though it be outside her pale. On 
the contrary, she declares explicitly that a 
knowledge of ‘the one true God, our Creator 
and Lord,’ may be attained by the ‘natural 
light of human reason,’ meaning by ‘reason’ 
faith unenlightened by revelation, and she de- 
clares those to be anathema who deny this. 
The holy and humble men of heart who do not 
know her, or who in good faith reject her, she 
commits with confidence to God’s uncove- 
nanted mercies, and these she knows are in- 
finite.” 
President Fairchild says no more than this. 
He is willing to allow that among the children 
of God may not only be some heathen, but 
many doubtless, nay, even those who doubt, 
perhaps, even the very existence of the God 
after whom they are feeling. We shall be 
glad to have this sermon read, after our 
editorial of last week on ‘‘The Christian Re 
ligion.” 


HERE is an official report on the working of 
the Methodist probationary system which con- 
firms fully ‘he views we have expressed. The 
Michigan Conference, at its meeting in the fall 
of 1878, had 2,944 probationers. It received 
the ensuing year 3,565, making a total of 6,509. 
What became of this number? Well, 2,121 
were received into full membership, 929 were 
discontinued, 202 removed, 863 are unaccount_ 
ed for, and 2,979 are still on probation. It ap. 
pears from this that the number who became 
full members was less than one-third of the 








the number of those who held over from the 
previous year. One-fifth are known to have 
been lost. How many of the 2,979 on proba- 
tion and of the 292 who removed will be saved ? 
Taking one-third of this total for the ensuing 
year, and we have a total of about 8,200 of the 
saved in two years. This will have given some 
of the probationers more than 4 terms of six 
months each, some 3, and all 2 or more. Yet 
we have by this calculation only saved fifty 
per cent. Can the other ten per cent. be se- 
cured in a third year? Dr. Peck saved his 98 
per cent. of probationers in the space of a 
year. When the system works as it was meant 
to work, the probationers are gathered in at 
the end of their trial-term of six munths. As 
a matter of fact, it works quite differently and 
ineffectively. 


THE question of newspaper exchanges is 
taken up by The Congregationalist. It says well: 

‘“‘ There is no more inherent reason, so far as 
we can see, why one publisher should ex- 
change papers with another than why hard- 
ware dealers should exchange jackknives; and 
there would be no real loss were the whole 
practice done away with. Then each news- 
paper office would purchase whatever papers 
it needs, and save itself from being flooded 
with multitudes that are of no use to it what- 
ever.”” 
Nevertheless, a paper that wants to speak in- 
telligently needs a large list of exchanges, and 
we imagine that when a paper can get them 
cheaper by paying money than by the primitive 
method of exchange it will doso. The point 
in ‘‘courtesy ’? had noreference to any journal 
which proposed to give up the practice of ex- 
change ; but to one which heartily adoptsit, but 
which makes an offensive exception to its rule 
by way of slight to its two nearest neighbors of 
itsown denomination. It would beasif The 
Congregationalist were willing to exchange 
with The Advance and The Pacific and THE 
INDEPENDENT (the courtesy of which exchange 
we appreciate and try to give an equivalent in 
return) and a dozen Presbyterian and as many 
Baptist and Methodist papers, but should refuse 
to exchange with the Vermont Chronicle and 
the Portland Mirror or the many-times-an- 
nounced new Boston Congregational paper. 
We should not call that courteous. It would 
probably be thought malicious. 





We thought it would occur to some very 
proper journals to be piously shocked at our 
condensed remark that Dr. Bacon’s proposed 
date for the Week of Prayer—“ Passion Week” 
—‘‘comes after and not before the revival 
season.’? We ought to have said that the date 
proposed is untimely, because, in the wise 
providence of God and the ordering of his 
gracious visitation of his saints, he more gen- 
erally makes that season of the year in which 
his people have more leisure during the longer 
evenings for religious convocations the chosen 
times of the blessed outpourings of his spirit ; 
and that it would be well if those days when 
the churches humble themselves before Him 
and seek his blessing might come earlier in 
the year, that advantage might be taken of the 
ordering economy of his grace. That would 
not have offended The Messenger and would 
have meant just the same. When we write 
for The Messenger’s readers, we will dilute our 
style. 


We are very glad to see the movements in 
the South for total abstinence. There are 
signs in Missouri, in Texas, in Georgia of @ 
genuine temperance revival. ‘The sale of 
whisky was prohibited by law in Carrollton, 
Ga., in 1875. It has been made a constant 
political question. Until this year the three 
candidates for mayorall stood on the temper- 
ance side. Before 1876 there were five or six 
bar-rooms running regularly and $30,000 worth 
of whisky sold annually. Now this is all saved. 
Trade has increased fifty per cent. The best 
residents have been attracted from other 
towns. The farmers are nearly all out of debt. 
The solicitor of the judicial district says there 
is less crime in Carroll County than in any 
other in the circuit. The town has equally 
changed morally. Profanity is almost unknown, 
says an astonished correspondent, and ‘ nearly 
everybody has joined the church.’’ Three- 
fourths of the white people in Carrollton, it is 
said, and nearly the same proportion in the 
county, are opposed to the sale of whisky and 
they will not allow any one to be licensed to 
sell whisky. We know how this will grieve 
The Religious Herald, of Richmond, which said 
that prohibition was worse than dram-drinking, 
though it afterward withdrew the remark, 
declining to express a judgment which was 
the worse. 


WHEN the causes of the recent outbreak of 
the Utes shall have beep thoroughly investi- 
gated, not all the blame will be found on the 


Agent’ Meeker had some views of his own 
which he undertook to carry out, and angered 
and frightened the tribe by bis coarse. He 
/ wanted the Indians to.work ; end when they 
rebelled he threatened to withhold the Gov 





total on probation, and that it Is less even than 


ernment supplies and even to call upon the 


side of the savages. It already appears that 
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troops. The Indians believed they were to be 
shot down, and their hot blood led them to 
make the first attack. The agent fell and his 
family were taken prisoners. To the honor of 
the savages, putting our troops to shame on at 
least one occasion, be it said that Chief Doug- 
lass treated the women and children with 
great kindness and at last returned them to 
their friends. How will he be rewarded? 
Wait and see. The poor savage is to be pitied. 
He makes treaty after treaty with the General 
Government, and for the most part strictly 
observes them; but the whites crowd him 
continually. They pay no attention to his 
treaty-rights; and when his stock of patience 
becomes exhausted, and he shows signs of re- 
bellion, the soldiers sternly put him down. 
He has altogether a very hard lot. 


Ir England should take it upon itself to 
depose crazy King Thebaw, of Burmah, and 
put a less savage monarch in his place, no 
right-minded man would condemn the act. 
The King of Burmah is a very exalted sover- 
eign in the eyes of his subjects. He is king of 
kings and against his royal will no one dares 
to open his mouth. Thebaw’s predecessor 
refused to receive the British minister, except 
on the condition of his taking off his shoes on 
entering the palace; and Thebaw has not 
violated that rule. The King has so great 
contempt for the English nation that the Brit- 
ish resident’s protest against the massacre of 
the princes of the royal blood received from 
him not a moment’s serious consideration. 
The resident has withdrawn from Rangoon, 
and there is no one left even to protest. 
The natives show no inclination to depose the 
bloody tyrant; they even apologize for him 
and say he has only followed a time-honored 
custom. Perhaps he will next decree the ex- 
termination of the British residents of his king- 
dom. There is nothing to restrain him, for he 
has no check on his passions and no fear of 
a British army. In such a case as this the 
interposition of a foreign power would be in 
the best interests of humanity and civilization 
and the welfare of Burmah. 





It is remarkable how often it is the obvious 
that escapes us. Hitherto, in criminal cases 
arsenic has simply been poisonous arsenic, 
nothing more. Now, through the investigations 
of young Professor Dana, lawyers are interested 
to learn in the Hayden murder trial that there 
is arsenic and arsenic; arsenic ground and ar- 
senic unground ; arsenic with big crystals and 
arsenic with little crystals; arsenic made in 
this mill or in that, in this corridor orin that 
of the same mill. Now we are told that the 
arsenic found in the stomach of a dead girl is 
not only deadly, but that it is or is not the 
same sort of arsenic, from the same package, 
as that found in the barn of the accused or 
from a very different pacakge. We learn such 
and such druggist’s arsenic is of the same sort 
found in the body, and that it could not have 
come from the stores of such and such other 
druggists. This more careful microscopic 
study of poisons not completely dissolved 
must be of great help often in determining in- 
nocence and guilt, But we shall still need one 
ultimate, conclusive, and easy test, which we 
suggest to those who are so certain that thought 
is nothing more than an electric excitation of 
the brain. Why cannot they give usa micro- 
meter arrangement of a differential cerebro- 
galvanometer, by which we can directly test the 
character of the nervous movement going on 
within the pia mater? How convenient that 
would be, applied to the head of a suspected 
murderer ! 


Dr. M. B. ANDERSON read before the Social 
Science Association, at its recent meeting at 
Saratoga Springs,a very able paper on the 
“Relations of Christianity to the Common 
Law,” which has since been published in the 
Albany Law Journal. He shows very conclu- 
sively that the common law in England, as in 
this country, has by a natural process absorbed 
into itself and given a judicial character to 
very many of the ideas which are found in the 
ethics of the Christian religion. It has 
thus borrowed from Christianity, as it 
has borrowed from other sources. Chris- 
tianity has had much to do in influencing the 
character of both statute and common law, 
and has greatly improved both systems by ex- 
tending to them its moral ideas. But it does 
not, hence, follow that it is any part of the 
common law of this land or that it is within 
the province of courts to enforce its precepts 
or punish the violation thereof. The Bible is 
the religious book of Christians, and to them 
an authoritative guide in all matters of faith 
and practice ; but it is not the authority or a 
rule for a court of justice. Courts do not ad- 
minister or apply even its moral precepts, ex- 
cept as they may have been either judicially or 
legislatively incorporated into the civil code. 
These precepts are no part of the civil law, to 
be made the rule of decisions and to. be en- 
forced by penalties, because they are in the 
Bible or because they are regarded by a large 
portion of the people as being clothed with 





divine authority. The pulpit may and should 
preach this authority; but the judge on the 
bench cannot do so, without interfering with 
the religious liberty of the people. 


Tue Raleigh (N. C.) Observer gives the fol- 
lowing testimony in regard to the industry and 
thrift of the Southern Negroes: 

‘In the thirteen or fourteen years that have 
elapsed since the termination of the war a 
half generation has passed. The little boys 
of fourteen years ago are the stalwart workers 
of to-day; men who have grown up accus- 
tomed to free labor, accustomed to making 
contracts for their own labor, and learning 
aged to respect those contracts. They 

ave learned, too, the value of industry and 
steadiness as affecting wages. Large numbers 
of Negroes own small farms and cultivate 
small crops of cotton, and many of these 
mickles make a muckle.”’ 
Tt was to be expected that the sudden aboli- 
tion of slavery would in the outset involve 
not a little confusion and even disorganization 
inthe industrial operations of the Southern 
states. The great mass of the colored people 
did not practically understand the idea of free 
labor. Their education was simply that of 
slavery and they had to unlearn their old ideas 
and get new and better ones. It is greatly to 
their credit that they have adjusted them- 
selves with so much facility and rapidity to 
their new condition. They are now the owners 
of a considerable amount of property and 
their wealth is increasing from year to year. 
They are being educated by the force of cir-’ 
cumstances and acquiring habits of industry 
and economy. Half a century, which is but a 
short period in the lifetime of a race, will lft 
them to a position where their social import- 
ance will make them respected and compel a 
respect for their rights. No race ever grew s0 
rapidly as the Southern Negroes for the last 
fifteen years, 





Tae case of Edmund Kenney, the colored 
man, and Mary Hall, the white woman, who, 
being citizens in the State of Virginia, went 
into the District of Columbia for the purpose 
of being married and were there married, and 
then returned to reside in Virginia, and, being 
there indicted and convicted for violating the 
laws of that state, were sentenced to impris- 
onment for five years, has led to the sugges- 
tion that Congress should pass a general mar- 
riage law, and also a law on the subject of di- 
vorce, applicable to all the states. There are 
many benefits that would arise from such leg- 
islation, if it were what it ought tobe. There 
is, however, one serious and, as we think, fa- 
tal objection to it; and this consists in the fact 
that Congress has absolutely no authority for 
the enactment of sucha law. There is not a 
elause in the Constitution upon which such 
legislation could be based without abandoning 
all the rules of sound constitutional construc- 
tion; and, hence, the legislation would be 
shere usurpation, and, of course, dangerous 
asa precedent. Marriage and divorce are mat- 
ters which the Constitution has left to the 
regulation of state authority, and there they 
must be left, unless the powers of the General 
Government shall be so enlarged as to embrace 
them, We regard the case of Kenny and Mary 
Hall as legal cruelty, and the law of this cruel- 
ty as being inexpedient ; yet wesee no rem- 
edy for such cases in legislation by Congress, 





...-Our readers know well enough that our 
correspondent ‘‘ Freeman ’’ detests corruption 
and bribery in politics. He has told the story 
of bribery as practiced more fully than any 
other writer we know of, and yet he has 
not begun to tell the half of it. These facts, 
half seen, are what disgust so many well-mean- 
ing people with politics, and which lead them, 
in so cowardly a way, to give over the whole 
control of elections to those that run the ma- 
chine. But it is a terrible mistake to let the 
machine be in the hands of the worst men in 
a party. Our correspondent is not so pessi- 
mistic as to give up in despair. He makes a wise 
and earnest plea, which we heartily endorse, 
for a machine which shall be well run by hon- 
est men. A machine there must be. Who 
shall run it? 

oeee The fight of the Catholic bishops of Bel- 
gium against the new education law is a fight 
evidently against great odds. Of the teachers 
in the state schools whom the bishops have 
called upon to resign only one in eighteen or 
twenty has thus far complied; and, 4f the 
bishops go on to enforce the penalties they 
have prescribed there will be @ very lively 
time inthe churehes. But {it {s not only on 
teachers who remain in the state schools that 
severe discipline is to be enforced. All par 
who send their children to these dangerous 
institutions are to be made to feel the weight 
of the displeasure of the Church. The policy 
puraned by the Church is notonly silly ; it ig | 
suicidal, moe 

«The Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church of Brooklyn is to be congratulated on 
finding in the Rev. Thomas B. McLeod an 
associate with the emeritus pastor, Dr. Bud- 
ington, The method taken, of empowering 


a trustworthy committee to make a selection 
and then present it to the church, without 
hearing ‘‘ candidates,” is one that ought to 
have general adoption. In this, as in other 
things, the church has shown such judgment 
as gives their new minister reason to expect a 
more than usually happy pastorate. Dr. Bud- 
ington’s condition is not improved and the 
hopes of his recovery, we are sorry to say, are 
very small, 


..--It looks very much as though the British 
troops in Afghanistan are in the shadow of 
another disaster. The force that is occupying 
Shutargarden Pass is surrounded by thousands 
of Afghans; and, though the officer in com- 
mand intimates that he can hold his own, 
there is great danger of another Isandula 
affair. England must now go on, of course, 
and subdue the Afghan hordes, at any cost; 
but a far greater task will remain to be accom- 
plished. These people must be governed, and 
it may be necessary to keep an armyin the 
country for years, at a heavy expense, to 
secure peace. Has England, after all, ob- 
tained a very valuable prize ? 


.++-It seems very much likea burlesque—the 
recent occurrences in Father McNamara’s In- 
dependent Irish Catholic Church. The priest 
had previously solemnly excommunicated the 
Pope and the hierarchy of the Church of 
Rome. He had drawn two or three ex-priests 
to his side, and they, in presence of a rather 
noisy congregation, recently elected, with the 
help of the people, Father McNamara as bish- 
op and consecrated him. The Church of Rome 
receives no quarter from him, and if an Italian 
does not want to be blackguarded he had bet- 
ter keep out of reach of the bishop's eyes and 


tract many followers. 


...-The Presbytery of Wooster has made a 
victory complete by driving Mr. Alcott out of 
the Presbyterian and into the Cumberland 
Presbyterian body. 

“«*@reat praise the Duke of Marlbro’ won, 

And our good prince, Eugene.’ 
“Why, "twas a very wicked thing |’ 
Said little Wilhelmine. 
‘Nay, nay, my little girl,’ quoth he, 
‘It was a famous victory.’” 
What good can come at last out of it to the 
Church which drives out its Christian teachers 
we can tell no better than could Kaspar enu- 
merate the advantages of the Battle of Blen- 
heim ; ‘‘ but ’twas a famous victory.”’ 


..--It is pleasant to see how emphatically 
New Britain, Conn., has settled its controversy 
about Catholic schools. By a popular vote of 
1,487 to 848, it is decided to erect a new school 
building, costing ten thousand dollars, rather 
than to yield to the demand of the Catholic 
priest that a public school be taught in the 
new convent by nuns dressed in the habit of 
their order. New Britain had fallen partly 
into the net by allowing the teachers in one 
of the schools to be nominated by theCatho- 
lic priest. She now returns to the ciple 
of unsectarian taxation. d 

...-The Episcopal Register has got hold of 
the true notion of the Church: . 


“Then let us learn to regard pre-eminently 
the real objects and interests of the Church—the 
conversion of sinners to God and the advance- 
ment of his peoplein holiness. . . . In the 
books which shall be opened on the last day 
there will appear no record of councils or con- 
ventions; no notice of controversies, however 
important, or of ambitious men, however hon- 
ored. In the record of some period which 
crowds the page of ecclesiastical history with 
such things as these all will, perhaps, be 
blank save only the name of ‘one sinner that 
repenteth,’”” 


....!!Six,’”? the excellent Springfield corre- 
spondent of The Hxaminer and Chronicle, sug- 
gests that it is not wise denominationally or 
religiously to put doubtful principles, which 
may go over to the enemy, on guard at key- 
points. That is the trouble with other than 
Baptists. The treatment of the Bible by a 
great many Evangelical teachers is extremely 
unwise, They insist on interpretations and 
theories of inspiration as all-important which 
may fafl them and leave them utterly helpless 
to unbelief. 

..».The General Conference of the Amer- 
ican Wesleyan Connection carries its oppost- 
tion to secret societies to the absurd extreme 
of refusing to receive a fraternal delegate from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church because he 
was @ Free Mason. To be thoroughly con- 
sistent, the Wesleyans ought to besure that 
their grocers and milkmen do not deal in grips 

wigns. A little common sense mixed with 
_ edings of the Conference on this sub- 
“Jeet would have been very much in place. 
*..-If the Rev. Henry P. Thompson had 
read THE INDEPENDENT carefully, he would 
have hesitated before writing to The Sower, the 
(Dutch) Reformed Sunday-school paper, an 
article about.‘‘Exploration as Verifying Rev- 
elation,” compiled from the blundering arti- 
cle on the subject last year in The Princeton 
Review, The quotations about the Chaldean 
story of the Flood are now familiar and are 





trustworthy ; the others need a discriminating 
reader 


tongue, His is nota movement that will at-. 





-..-It seems that there is no law of the 
United States for the punishment by federal 
courts of such a crime as was recently at- 
tempted upon the postmaster at Blackville, in 
South Carolina... Crimes, when committed 
against revenue officers of the Government, are 
punishable by United States Jaw; but not when 
committed against postmasters. This is an 
omission in the law, aud should be corrected 
by extending to the latter the laws that relate 
to the former. 


... Says The Central Christian Advocate: 


“It is to be feared that we do not place 
enough emphasis upon righteousness. We 
talk much about faith and love; but do we 
always remember that these have no use at 
all — as the agencies for making us right- 
eous? We place great stress on religious ex- 
gommaee, and rightly enough, if we mean by it 
he Ne ag of righteousness—of salvation 
from sin. There is no real loyalty to Christ 
eexcpt in doing his bgp y te g heart and 
life what ae revealed will of God commands 
us to be. 


.-» The Synod of Columbus, at its late meet- 
ing, approved the action of the Presbytery of 
Wooster, and seemed only to be afraid it had 
not done enough. It approved the minutes of 
the Presbytery, except that “if the reasons for 
their action in dropping the name of A. N. 
Alcott from the roll,as expressed on pp. 208, 
209, be correct, the Presbytery should have 
dropped his name from the roll of the minis 
try of the Presbyterian Church.” 


....Week after next we begin the publica. 
tion of Joseph Cook’s lectures. We are very 
sure that they will be of even more interest 
and value than those which have preceded 
them. We shall give them in full, as we have 
in previous years ; and many new subscribers 
are giving in their names to secure them. 
They will also be printed in full by The Golden 
Rule, of Boston, a paper which is showing it- 
self both enterprising and intelligent. 

.... The Hraminer and Chronicle says that by 
the charter of Andover Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Tucker cannot become a professor there 
until he joins a Congregational church. That 
is a mistake. He is allowed to be either a Con- 
gregationalist or a Presbyterian, but cannot be 
a Methodist or a Baptist. We are sorry forthe 
exclusiveness, but the charter was given in 
the early part of the century and cannot easily 
be altered. 

....We agree with The Christian Recorder in 
desiring of The National Baptist one item of 
proof that our American Negroes, Mulattoes, 
and Octoroons, whom we ask to go and evan- 
gelize Africa, are one whit less sensitive to the 
deadly African fever than the whites. Where 
white armies and white colonists can go we 
are sure the Church will not hesitate to send 
her white sous as missionaries. 


....18 it a story or is it asermon that Horace 
E. Scudder tells about ‘The Cow-boy and the 
King,’ on our third page? Whichever it is, it 
is extremely sweet and beautiful. We have 
known a pastor to take an INDEPENDENT story 
and read it to his people. There is more 
Christianity in this sketch than in half the 
sermons we hear. 

...-The Presbyterian Synod of Albany is 
considering the question whether synods are 
of any use and had not better be abolished. It 
is evident that the machinery of the churches 
should be reduced to its lowest terms. When 
members will not attend, it is pretty good proot 
that the meetings are not worth attending. 

....Senator Lamar is making strenuous 
efforts to secure his re-election to the United 
States Senate from Mississippi. This, per- 
haps, explains why he is so mum about the 
politicaMmurder of Dixon. It would not do 
for the Senator to offend “‘ the best citizens of 
Kemper County,” who so cordially endorse 
the murder. 


....On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
promulgation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception the Pope will, it is said, offer indulg- 
ences to the faithful. Of course, he will. 
We, who believe that he is a more liberal Pope 
than his predecessor, do not imagine that he is 
going to reverse one single utterance of Pius 
IX. 

...-Frederick Douglass, in his letter to the 
colored people of Petersburg, in Virginia, ad- 
vises them to vote against repudiation in ev- 
ery form and give no countenance or support 
to the readjusters and repudiators of that 
state. This is the only course for honest men 
to take, whether they be black or white. 

.... We stand aside to see The Baptist Hera’d, 
of Richmond, give The Hzaminer and Uhronicle 
a lesson in editorial etiquette. It complains 
that that paper attributes editorials to particu- 
lar editors, instead of referring them to the 
paper. We endorse the criticism. But The 
Examiner is an inveterate offender. 

....J8it invincible ignorance which causes 
one Roman Catholic paper to state that the 
Protectant missionaries among the Indians are 
compelled to employ interpreters, and another 
to say that there are only 15,000 Indian Pro- 
testante? Jf it is pot thet, & te 
worse, 
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.- The railroad riot at Pittsburgh, in Penn. 
sylvania, will cost Allegheny County $2,750,000 
in settling the bill of damages. So much for 
having a first-class mob. The taxpayers will 
conclude that it is best not to have a mob the 
next time. 

Ve presume that when the superintend- 
ent ‘a schools in Quincy, Mass., reads the 
bright article by Gail Hamilton, in this paper, 
about his address at Melrose, he will not thank 
the reporter. 

--A son of the editor of The Christian 
Standard and an attaché of the paper, has mar- 
ried a——Catholic woman! and the other 
Disciple papers are very sud—or glad. 






























































.-. There is one ruler, at least, who cannot 
be accused of nepotism—King Thebaw, of 
Burmah. He bas killed all his relations. 


.. The Irish Congregational Union has cele- 
brated its jubilee at Dublin. 


Lublisher’s Department, 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case, 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

a 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE programme for the first rehearsal and 
first concert of the Symphony Society of New 
York, Dr. Leopold Damrosch conductor, which 
will take place in Steinway Hall, November 
6th and 8th, is as follows: 














cE rrr Beethoven 
“To the Night" (Shelley) Fantasiestick for 
abte and Orchestra...........cc..csscccccvecce Volkmann 
Miss Anna Drasdil. 
NE intinisdbdccinesnedncedsaseeehanenel Rag 
rks innccccaccdspreccsessncsssesce Wagner 
“ Heimweh,” for alto solo, with orchestration 
a a es ninkéde oscbmncacesnsesee Schubert 
Mise Anna Drasdil. 
“ Festklinge,” symphonic poem.............seeeees Liszt 


At the second concert Miss Thursby will be 
the vocalist. 


A GOOD ILLUSTRATION. 


Tuat American farmers can sell better wheat 
at a cheaper rate in the English market than 
the English themselves is now an acknowledged 
fact. American beef and the celebrated 
Valentine’s Varnishes are likewise successfully 
competing with the English. It is true that 
Great Britain has from fifty to seventy-five 
years been supplying the American market 
with varnishes of the highest class; but it isan 
encouraging fact that now, after unceasing 
labor and an experience of twenty-five years, 
the American manufacturers are not only sur- 
passing the English on their own ground, but 
are even selling their goods in all the civilized 
markets in the world. This fact alone speaks 
volumes for Valentine’s varnishes—mucb more, 
indeed, than columns of ordinary praise. 


A NEW REMEDY FOR CATARRH. 


Tus ‘Bonfume "’ Cigarettes, advertised on 
our last page, ere not made of tobacco, but are 
composed of ingredients which are all well 
known as being excellent remedies for catarrh, 
asthma, cold in the head, ete. Dr. C. x. 
Shears, who has alarge experience in the treat- 

ment of this and other chronic diseases, pre- 
pares these ingredients, which are put up in 
the form of cigarettes by the well*known 
manufacturer, B. Pollak. They will be found 
pleasant to the taste and perfectly harmlese, 
Ladies and children can use them. They are 
said to have » wonderful effect in clearing and 
strengthening the voices of public speakers and 
singers. 


A REVOLVING BOOKE-CASE. 


WE have used for several years a book-case 
which we are glad to recommend to any of our 
readers. Itis madeto revolve on a pivot, as 
shown by the fllustration on page29. All liter- 
ary men who have oceasion to refer frequently 
to their library will find this book-case 
especially convenient. All books which are 
most used can be placed on these shelves, and 
when needed, without leaving your chatr, turn 
the book-case on its pivot, and yon have what 
you want within reach. They are made of all 
sizes and at all prices, from $6 to $80, by John 
Danner, Canton, Ohio. 


A SOUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 


In another column will be found a state- 
ment of the Queen Insurance Company, set- 
ting forth the strength and resources of this 
sound corporation. The management of the 
Company in this country has been deservedly 
popular and its policies are much sought after. 
— Geaphie, 


































EVERYWHERE SovucHuT FOR. — SUMMER RzE- 
sorTs.—Messre. Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presenve to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Mr. Duncan A, Grant, 879 Broadway, will 
offer this week a choice assortment of Dress 
Trimmings, Breakfast Caps, and Handker- 
chiefs. See advertisement. 













Essy boots, of superio = geatty, for ladies 

and gentlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue, 

Established 1840, Fine Custom Work a specialty. 
a 


Wrison & Co. are daily receiving new styles 
mable prices. See advertise- 


of or at reaso’ 
ment. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 











Iv a subscriber wishes hie paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only; or else, 
before the expiration of his subseription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c, per week for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. It is not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 








THE well-known clothing house of Poole & 
Devoe, of 54 and 56 Duane Street, this city, are 
now busy with orders from all sections of the 
country. This house has now a reputation in 
one specialty—that.of making to order boys’ 
clothing, Directions for measuring, sumples, 
styles, prices, full and complete particulars 
are gent free by mail, so that mothers will find 
little difficulty in clothing their boys and in se- 
curing all the advantages of a clothing house in 
a city like New York. People living away from 
the large cities can thus purchase in a practical 
and inexpensive way clothing for their boys. 
All goods are made well and with good linings. 
See advertisement, on last page. 


SEASONABLE INFORMATION. 


We take occasion to call the attention of 
our readers to the merits of Madame Jorter's 
Cough Balsam, and do so believing it to be 
what its 6 ipree tors claim for it. It is a rem- 
edy whi has been long known and is very 
generally and extensively used, particularly in 
New York and the New England States, where 
it is kept on hand as a household remedy and 
where its virtues are highly and justly prized. 
It is peculiarly adapted to children, being very 
palatable and free from nauseous taste, and 
therefore readily taken by them, and is at the 
same time one of the most efficacious reme- 
dies in use. It has maintained its high stand- 
ard of excellence for over forty years, despite 
the many remedies which in the meantime 
have been extensively advertised in the public 

yrints. It is not claimed of it that it is a cure 
ler Consumption, although even in the worst 
cases of that disease we hear that {t affords 
relief when relief ig all that can be expected. 


TO PRESERVE CIDER. 


Our farmer readers who are interested in the 
manufacture of cider should write to Messrs. 
Wm. Zinsser & Co.; 197 William 8t., this city, 
and procure a package of a powder which they 
manufacture to prevent fermentation and 
which keeps the cider sweet for months after- 
ward. Itisa simple preparation and we are 
satistied contains no injurious ingredients, and 
the concern is one of our largest and most rep- 
utable drug houses. 

















INDIGESTION, DysPErela, nervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’s PEPTONIZED BeEr Tonio, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the esti of beef ; but contains blood: 
making, force- enerating, and life-sustaining 

ropertios.. i mvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
Ritions, wnetibie the result of exhaustion, verv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from gps com- 

laints. CaswELL, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 
ARI 


SKILL IN THE WORKSHOP. 

To do good work, the mechanic must have 
good health. If long hours of confinement in 
close rooms have enfeebled his hand or dim- 
med his sight, let him at once, and before 
some organic trouble appears, take plenty of 
Hop Bitters. His system will be rejuvenated, 
his nerves strepgthened, his sight become 
clear, and the whole constitution be built up 
to a high working condition. 
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BREECH-LOADING, 
DOUBLE-BARRELLED 
SHOTGUNS, 




















Coxoress WaTzn.—Its superiority as a 
cathartic and alterative in ite entire 
freedom from eve hing. bitter, acid, or crude, 
that ae beadache, internal soreness, an 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that are dangerous: irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 


Consumers desiring the very best ——— 
or Cocoa should purchase that prepared b 
Walter Baker & Co. Established in 1 
Walter Baker’s Chocolate has no superior and 
= — is always maintained. All grocers 
sell it. 








Get Worcester’s Dictionary before 
the offer is withdrawn. See page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 











SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
COLGATE’S | ¥ ee varteralene ne 
CASHMERE | O04 ‘secherene of vere 

10U trademark of COLGATE 

BOUQUET “ CO. on each package 

SOAP | Senctanhenmaten 
CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 
Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 

This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
Le Prine The 


y ao rome 4 By pectfu ly solicited. Orders 
‘rom the country will Rave ¢ the best attention. 








COPYRIGNTED. 
Celebrated HATS, 


LADIES AND  CENTLEMEN. 


4 FIFTH AVENUE, between 22d and 284 Streets 
100 BROADWAY, near Cortland: Street, New York. 


at UNPRE EDEN PED low 
— maa e LES 
i TT I A t¥ ak ER TA! vs k i 

P wn Hd OLS 

400. and 05. The VERY 
BEST. Warran ted sound and pure 
and meee anteed. NO 
PREMIUMS. 


with order. 
Sample boxes, 5c. each, post, 
STANDARD TEA COMPANY, 


26 CEN’ TRA TL SAREE, 








mare DYE isthe SAFEST 
d BEST, 


STAIN the SKIN, pk gs 
pape tian stand. 
RISTADORO'S seazcppcs. teibacrand: 
ev well.a 
Orie an or Lady or 
ntleman. y . 
ists and applied by al 
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CUT THIS OUT 
& SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES. , 








alr Dressers. FACTORY, 
PR VTILT TAM STREF 
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| @UNPOWDER. 


ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE. 


BLASTING POWDER. 


Electric Blasting Apparatus, 


Send tor Illustrated Pamphlet, showing 
sizes of Grain of Powder, describing Blast- 
ing Apparatus, etc., FREE. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER C0., 


29 _29 Marray ‘Street, New York. 


B. W. MEREIAM & £0, 


577 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


| MIRRORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, etc. 


ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING. 
GLASS PLATES, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


mended for safety by Fire Commissioners, 
chief ‘of Fine t De etments, ona Insurance Companies 
greatly ‘om =. fautte in burning. E 
MANU: ACTURIN 0., SOLE PROPRIETORS 

77 Beaver Street, New Yor 


Send one, two, three, o 
five dollars for a samp te 
box, by express, of the 
best Candies in Americ 
put up e a ge 
strictly pure. eters 
all Chicago. sdane SB 

Cc. F. GUNTHER, 


Soi? See 
78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. 
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CONFECTIONS. 


Brondway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts., N.Y. 
Fa tou St., opp. Pierrepont, Brookly ya. ‘ 


TRY THEM! 


Nammis & Bolton, 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 

We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou. 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 
whoeell the same line of goods. 

Our Stock fs selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 


Blatr’s Pills.—Great English Gout utand @ Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval box $1; Round,[0c Soldat tan ee 
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MANUFACTURERS oF 




























"PO, Box 800% 


-8$ BROADWAY, 1.18 




















October 30, 1879.] 


Werkly dMarket Leview, 


(For the week ending Friday, October 25th, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


CorFEE.—BraziL CorrEE.—The market 
has been excited; and during the period 
under review a lurge business nas been con- 
summated at gradually hardening prices. 
The ‘‘spot” stock in first hands being 
small, the volume of business in this direc- 
tion has naturally been limited, and the 
only cargo received was eagerly bought up 
at full prices; but, with the general desire 
for business which has been so prevalent, 
parcels to arrive have received more marked 
attention, A large proportion of the sup- 
ply now afloat for this country has in this 
way changed hands at advancing prices. 
There has likewise again been a large busi- 
ness transacted in parcels from second 
hands, and with each advance in price 
sellers have been satisfied with a profit 
secured, while at the same time there has 
been no lack of buyers anxious to reap a 
similar benefit. For West India growths, 
while there is little or no stock in first hand, 
the movement in parcels from second 
hands has continued with vigor, and prices 
have again advanced fully one-half of a 














cent on our previous quotations. We 
quote: 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 12 @20 

Santos, Choice to Best.............- 15 (@Im% 
PEGA sdcbccdcccccsce cdsesvcsscdss 244 @27 

MUON caciicercesescecteessupccquas 24 @254 
Maracaibo..........- S akcassuccncece 15 @ly 

LARURYEE, o.oo cccccsccsccesccccsecses 16 @18 


TEA.—The market remains active and 
strong, with large resales from second 
hands, buyers still operating with confi- 
dence and spirit. The distributive de- 
mand likewise continues active and the 
absorption of stock is liberal. Otherwise 
business presents no new features of inter- 
est, and there are no further important ad- 
vices from Japan or China, where the 
season is about drawing to a close for all 
descriptions except Green. We quote: 
Hyson..... coe 
Young Hyson 
English breakfast. . 
Uncolored Japan... 
Oolong.....sseeeeeeee 


SUGAR.—Raw Suaar.— The upward 
tenuency of the market continued until 
Wednesday, and sales were made on the 
basis of 74@7% cents for Fair to Good Re- 
fining, while the best Centrifugals sold up 
to 8§ cents. On Thursday the demand con- 
tinued good, consumers being free buyers 
and speculators, satisfied with a secured 
profit, were disposed to realize; but yester- 
day the market opened and continued 
throughout the day somewhat tame, the 
speculative movement having ceased, and 
consumers displayed a good deal of cau- 
tion in their movements. The market 
closed steady. Rermvep.—The activity 
noted in our last issue continued until 
Thursday, when prices reached their high- 
est point—viz., 10} cents for Cut Loaf and 
104 for Granulated—at which the market 
was cleared of all the stock offered; but: 

esterday buyers were scarcely so eager, and 
before the close of business the market had 
assumed an easier tone, with values slightly 
in buyers’ favor and leaving off quiet but 


wees eee ree ersresesesese 


ee 





steady. We quote: 
° 

Raw.— Fair to prime Cuba........... 4 @7 

Harp.—Cut Loaf..........2-..-+eeee 10 @ If 
Perera a g 10 
Powdered...........-...66. 10 @ 10 
GRANRULATED.......... 0. cece ee eens 95 104 

Wui1E.—Standard A, Grocers’.,..... 95 @9Y 

Steam Refined A.......... 9; @ 9 

WR Chic bed seis cicvigcises ( 

YELLOW.—Coffee C.........eeeeeeee 84 @ 8 

Other grades...........0. 7 @8 
MOLASSES.—Desirable a quality 
is quoted 80@31 cents, which could doubt- 


less be obtained for a moderate quantity; 
but there is little, if any, offering, and the 
demand is somewhat limited, as the boiling 
season is drawing toa close. Grocery quali- 
ties are in fair request from the trade at 
steady prices. NEW OrLEANS.—Old Crop 
isin better demand, and the stock, which is 
row becoming reduced, is firmly held at full 
prices, Choice to Fancy being worth 38@40 
cents. The small parcel of new on offer is 
nominally held at 70 cents; but does not 
meet with much attention from buyers and 
amuch lower bid would probably be ac- 
cepted. Wequote: 
CuBa, Grocery Grades 

‘¢ Boiling Grades 
New ORLEans, New Crop, yom @ 


FISH.—The few large Mackere] arriving 
find a ready sale, but small Fish are quiet 
and a shade easier. Sales reported at $35@ 
$38 for Block Island extra, $20@$22 for No. 
‘1 Shore, $6.50@$6.75 for No. 2, and $4.50 

* @$4.75 for No. 8do. The supply of Cod 
is not large; but the demand is chiefly for 
small parcels, which holders meet at 75 
for George’s and $3.75 for Bank. Further 
considerable sales have been made of Box 
Herring at 25 cents for medium Scaled and 
18@20 cents for No. 1. Barrel Her- 

ring move very slowly at $5.50; Labrador 
are \quoted $6; Portland Round, $8.50@$3.- 

75; and Eastport, $2:50. 


SALT.—The quantity of Factory-Filled 


seoditt is still insufficient one ~ 


THE INDE 
trade, the shipments from abroad being still 


restricted by high rates of freight. ices 
are firm at the advance noti in our last 
and the tendency is still upward. The 
store quotations are for Ashton’s Liver- 
_ Fine, $2. A ay sack; Higgins’s, $2.40; 

henix, $2@32.25; Deakin’s and Washing- 
ton’s, $1.50@$1.75; Evans’s and Worthing- 
ton’s, $1.50@$1.60; other brands, $1.40@ 
$1.50; Liverpool Ground, 75@85 cts. per 
bushel; Turk’s Islands, 85@40 cts.; Medit- 
erranean, 30@85 cts.; Bonaire, 85@40 cts. ; 
Inagua, 85 cts.; and Caracao, 85@40 cts.— 


rr 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The usual demand continues 
and prices remain 4@4§ cents for Pot and 
6@7 for Pearl. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—FLOUR.—There 
has been a comparatively quiet and alto- 
gether unsatisfactory market, jobbers and 
shippers having purchased only to meet the 
most exigent requirements, while holders, 
asa rule, have declined to yield to effect 
sales promptly. Much of the stock here is 
held under limits, and is, therefore, vir- 
tually out of market. Millers, finding it 
impossible to duplicate present supplies, are 
indifferent about selling. The assortment 
here is poor, and the present stock very 
moderate for the season, not above 175,000 
bbls., the bulk of which consists of Winter 
Wheat brands, valued at $7 and upward. 
Of the low grades we have a remarkably 
small supply; but they liave been without 
any general demand, either consumptive or 
speculative, the fact of their ruling 10 to 
12 per cent. below Wheat failing to stimu- 
late the inquiry. We quote: 


Sour Extras.........ccccccece $3 75 @ $5 
IE Pic We we aplacds ba bedadecoedele 40 @ 
NOTIN sc cunceccccccsckccses 5 30 @ 
State Extra Brands........... 5 88 
State Fancy Brands........... 6 15 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 5 85 
Minnesota Clear.............. 6 15 ¢ 
Minnesota Straight............ 7 20 
Minnesota Patents............ 7 50 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 6 15 ww 
Good to Choice 8. W. Extras. 6 15 @ 


Ex. Amber, Ind ,O.,and Mich. 6 70 @ 


NAGCABVWIVIAGSOSISSSSBVNAVQSH 
SRRKSSSSSESSRRSERSSRRSSSR 


Ohio, Ind., and Il. Superfine.. 5 40 @ 
Ohio Red Hoop Ex. (Shipping) 6 15 
White Wheat Ex., Ohio, Inud.. 6 70 @ 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 6 75 ( 
St. Louis Single Extras.... ... 6 90 @ 
St. Louis Double Extras...... 72 
St. Louis Triple............... 8 00 
Genessee Extra Brands....... 6 70 
Winter Wheat, Patents....... 7 60 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 6 70 
City Mills, for West [ndies.... 6 75 @ 
City Mills, for Europe........ 600@ 610 


SouTnERN Fiovur has been in moder- 
ate request for the home trade chiefly, 
though we have had a fair inquiry for good 
Bakers’ Extras and Medium Family brands 
for tropical markets at full prices for the 
better grades, and easier and irregular fig- 
ures for Low Extras, though there has not 
been much pressure to sell, as prices are rel- 


atively lower than Wheat, e quote: 

ND iiicssicctcs ciatlct teat: $4 40 @ $5 00 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown. 5 85 3 740 
Richmond ........... eeecadeas 00 $ 78 


Rye Foor has been fairly active, but at 
variable figures. The supply is moderate, 
but jobbers take it sparingly, closing tame. 


We quote: 
HBEE. .cvcccncccccvcrosceswdes $5 65 90 
Pennsylvania .............e006 5 40 ¢ % 60 


Corn Mra has been in limited demand, 
but, with light arrivals and 2 moderate stock, 
prices are sustained. We quote: 


WEOUNOET oc cicccccascceceuatdes $2 90 @ $3 45 
Brandywine ........seeseeeeee 3 45 8 50 
PNIEG MIOUES ce cscsceccgesecegs -— 8 25 


Bae Megatv has fluctuated and has been 
quite active. Sales of 3,700 bags at $1.15@ 
$1.16 for Coarse, $1.28@$1.30 for Yellow, 
and $1.45@$1.50 for White. 

GRAIN.—WakEAtT.—There has been a 
moderate degree of activity, but at very ir- 
regular prices, chiefly through speculative 
influences. The attempt to force the price 
of No. 2 Red to $1.60 and maintain it has 
signally failed. The business for the period 
under review has been largely speculative, 
with a view of sustaining the market at all 
hazards. Late options have been the most 
active, but a good business has also been 
done in spot Red at $1.48@1.514, and the 
same placed for December delivery at $1.48 
oe safe and profitable turn of money, 

'e quote: 


White........ Bt). Aue 2. $140 @ 81 49 
BRB icigiscccdevcdseced tee 3 @ @ 149 
Red Winter............. sseeee 18 @ 149 
Milwaukee, Spring (new)...... 132 @ 1387 
Spring... cod bcvejeveaaeercees 182 @ 187 


Corn.—Cable advices from abroad have 
been to the effect that crops are turning 
out better than was expected, and this, 
with large receipts in the West, has had 
a depressing influence on values. The spec- 
ulative demand has abated and prices 
have declined. Toward the close, how- 
ever, the market became more active and 
a portion of the decline was recovered. 
White and Yellow scarce and strongly held. 
At the concession, the inquiry for export 
has been fair, but trade was restricted by 


the limited offerings afloat. We quote: 
graded,.....++ee0- vaccentses om 

Yolton cccscccccces epaccccccce = OF — 
BEG sc occcccccocsescocs es — 0 70 





PENDENT. 


been unimportant. We quote 88@90 cents 
for the full range. 

Oats.—With larger receipts here and in 
the primary markets, prices have ruled in 
buyers’ favor. The market closed quiet; 
but at the lowest figures of the week. We 
quote: 
besa wees 

Cc: eee 
New York : 
Ungraded........... 

Bar.LEY.—The demand has been more 
active and prices have fluctuated; the busi- 
ness chiefly in Canadian. Sales at 96@ 
100 cents for ungraded, $1 for No. 1 Cana- 
da, $1.02@$1.03 for No. 1 bright do., and 
85 cents for 6-rowed State. 

BEANS AND PEas.—There has been a fair 
inquiry for Medium and better prices have 
been realized. Marrows have been more 
active and prices have improved. Pea 
Beans have arrived slowly, and, with a fair 
demand, sellers have had the advantage. 
White Kidney have met with a fair sale at 
firmer figures. Red do. have improved. 
Black Beans have arrived in small lots and 
have been salable at quotations. We quote: 





Mediums............4- ddiccccéves $1 60 @ 1 623 
PW ind sand sede dantneecace 160 @1 6 
MUM ebecrekssdataKaxaigesadiade 17 @ 1 80 
White BiGney ...< cisccccccccces 170 @1 7% 
Red BIGMey..0cicvccpevecccesoes 170 @1% 
MNEs ddcagasscdiccceadacedans 1 90 @ 2 00 


PROVISIONS.—Porx —There has been 
a fair demand for ‘‘spot” Pork and prices 
have advanced daily. This, together with 
light stocks, has restricted business, The 
demand for future delivery has been fair 
and at stronger figures; but sellers have 
asked still higher prices and but little was 


accomplished. e quote: 
Meas, NOW. ..ccccccccccccccccse $10 70 @$10 90 
Extra Prime.......+.. coccccece 880 9 00 


12 00 
Bacon.—The demand for ‘‘spot” and 
early delivery has been fair, and, with mod- 
erate offerings, full prices have been real- 
ized. We quote: 
Weaterm...ccccccccccccccccccces $6 65 @$6 90 
6 50 @ 6 90 
Larp.—Refined has been in brisk request 
for prompt and future delivery, and, with a 
lively speculative demand, prices have ad- 


vanced fully 85 cents percwt. Wk quote: 
Western, per 100 1bs.........++.- $6 95 @ 7 00 

Mi race dc ccdcasasevececeaacsees 6 909 @— — 
Refit ed... 2.02 eeeeeeeeecceceees 700 @7 40 


Cur Mgats.—The demand for Pickled 
Meats has been moderately active, and, with 
small stocks, the feeling bas been a trifle 


stronger. Dry Salted Shoulders have been 
more active at firmer figures. We quote: 

Smoked Hams......-....2++- ee —10 @— 10 
Smoked Shoulders .............- — 6 = 6 
Smoked Strips..........e0e--e0+ —-7@ 8 


BARREL BEEF has been in good demand 
for home trade and export at oar prices. 
Sales at $11@$11.75 for Extra Mess and 
Packet and $13@§13.75 for Family. 

Trerce BEeEF has ruled quiet. Sales at 
$19@$19.50 for Philadelphia Extra India 
Mess; $20@$22 for City do. 

Beer Hams have sold more freely and 
are steadier. Sales at $14@$14.25. 

WOOL.—Though some large buyers re- 
cently have withdrawn from the market, 
the demand from others has increased to 
such an extent that the aggregate business 
is about as great us at any time since the 
present active period commenced. It seems 
as if any and all classes of material are at 
present desirable, for all grades sell and at 

rices that usually represent an advance. 
With the exception of fine Fleece, sup- 
plies are broken and the assortment poor; 
but considerable Fall is now on the way, 
both from California and Texas, and sales 


are making to arrive. We quote: 

American X to XXX............ —86 @— 44 
WO d.- nennceedaniekaauke —2 @— 44 
ROE ore -ciccsnedecedas te icatass —15 80 
CaTGPBIR. «cc ccccccccccgvcccese —15 @— 33 


CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 
the demand has been active, and, with 
smaller receipts, receivers have succeeded 
in obtaining advanced prices. The sales 
were at 104 cents for fancy Steers, to dress 
57 lbs. to the gross cwt. ; 8@10 for common 
to extra do., to dress 55@56 Ibs.; and 7@8 
for Texas, Cherokee, and Colorado, to dress 
55 Ibs. Milch Cows have been in better re- 
quest, as is usually the case at this season, 
and current receipts have been taken freely 
at in some cases improved prices. The 
range was $35@$55. Good to prime Veal 
Calves have met with more demand, with 
sales at 73@7$ cents. Grass-fed, however, 
have ruled quiet, with free offerings at 
23@24 cents. The increased offerings of 
Lambs have had a weakening influence on 

rices, ordinary and prime lots selling at 
si@8 cents, For Sheep the demand has 
been active and prices firmly sustained. 
We quote poor to prime Ewes and Weth- 
ers, mixed, 83@44 cents and extra Wethers 
56@54. Live Hogs have ruled steady at 
$3.90@$4.80 per.100 lbs. The receipts for 
the week have been 9,720 Beef Cattle, 174 
Cows, 3,017 Calves, 83,177 Sheep, and 
48,281 Hogs. 

HAY.—The market continues active and 
prices are firm for all descriptions. We 

uote Shipping, 50c.; Prime, 70@85c.; 
Medium, BO@b0C. Clover. 40@50c.; an 
Salt, 45@50c. Straw is in good demand, 
with limited supply and values strong. 


have prevented a decline. The sales have 








Rre.—The demand has been light and fhe 
market rather weak, but meager receipts 


Rye 70c., Short d 
Masi Susie. Sian” 


19 











COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand for Creame 
Butter has been morc active, and, wit 
moderate receipts, pr.ces have further ad- 
vanccd, especially on fine parcels, which 
are scarce. There been an active in- 






quiry for Dairy Butter, with a buoyant 
market. We quote: 

State. Creamery, fair to choice ....... 24 @70 
State, — and tubs, prime to fancy. ..23 @27 
State, tubs; inferior.............. +15 @17 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy. -23 @80 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.. -15 @20 
Western, Factory, fairto good........11 @15 


CHEESE.— The demand has not im- 
proved to any extent; but, owing to high 
markets in the interior, prices have been 
advanced, particularly on fancy State, which 
has arrived slowly. We quote: 


State, Factory, fancy............ seeee 13 @ 
State, Factory, good to fine............ 11 @! 
State, Deedee sisi. ih bcd dbdecdth dee 7 @12 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 123@18 
Western, Factory, fairto prime....... 7 @12 
EGGS.—The demund has been of a 


moderate character and prices have been 
barely supported. We quote: 
Long Islaud, New Jersey, and near-by = 


State and Pennsylvania............... 
Western and Canadian............ eee 


POTATOES. — Potatoes are arriving 
freely, and, with but a moderate demand, 
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prices are rather casier. We quote: 

MDa ascadcccuddadadbedeneaddant $1 25 @1 75 
Peerless..... © veeec dos eoccccccecs 1 00 @1 12) 
State Rose........4+ eeccces cece 1 2% @1 50 


FRUITS.— Domestic GREEN. — Apples 
are held firmer and now are selling at 
$2@$2.25 per bbl. Domestic Driep.—Of 
Apples the receipts are quite large; but the 
cooler weather has had a favorable effect 
on the market and prices are well sustained. 
Of Peeled Peaches the receipts have fallen 
off and holders are firm in their views. 
We quote: 


Apples, Sliced, State.......... ereeses 4 @5 
Apples, WesterD.........+.+.eceeeeeee 84 @ 5 
Apples,Southern..........-++eeeeeees 4 @10 
Peaches, Peeled. ........--seeeeeceees 9 @17 
Peaches, Unpeeled............--++0+- 44 @7 
Blackberries.......- ..+sesseeeeeeeees 9 @ 9% 
Plums.......- ein dads tecunses ammonia 1 @16 


SEEDS.—Under the influence of a con- 
tinued speculative demand, Clover has again 
been active and prices have advanced to 
93@10}4 for choice and extra choice West- 
ern, some fancy grades commanding even 
higher figures, while future delivery is held 
as high as 103}@11 cents for choice West- 
ern, Thereis a good demand for export 
for this season of the year. Timothy nom- 
inally quoted $2.50@$2.75. Domestic Flax- 
seed is higher and scarce and the receipts 
have become much curtailed. Several car- 
loads have been sold at $1.40@$1.42}, the 
present quotation. Calcutta Linseed is 
nominally higher, on account of the scarc- 
ity of tonnage; but there is none offering 
for the present to arrive, although $2.10 to 
$2.15 could, doubtless, readily be obtained. 
Hemp Seed is scarce and we note further 
sales of 50 bags Russian at $1.50. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
¥ ie Per Ton. 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. #9 00@70 00 
“ o “ 8.40 “ 51 00@52 00 
58 00@54 00 


00 


phate of Lime Cow secccs- co. OF OED 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 00@35 


00 

Rone Flour ........ 86 0°@29 00 

sa Bon? Meal.......... 84 0026 50 

« Ground Bone....... 81 00@83 50 

«a Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 

than car-load.........5..--s08 50 00 

Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 

Soluble Pacific Guano...........+ 45 00 

Bone, ground fine, »verage...... 26 00@29 00 

“ dissolved, high grade...... 25 00728 00 


German Potash Salts, ner ton.... 15 00@18 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 0@ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 

WR oc ccccccscscccescase 2 00@ 2 2 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 1001Ibs. 4 25@ 4 50 


Dried Blood, per ton........-... 40 00@45 00 
Chas. H North & Co., Animal 
Dust Vertilites. «. i. .ccccciedé. 85 00 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 

Corner SouTH WILLIAM StRxetT, New York. 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 
near tnee, ine rendered promptly” Mark goods 

and address letters 
DAVID W. LEWIS & Co., 85 Broad 8t., N.Y. 


PRODUCE EXPORTS TO ENGLAND. 


Chomestenmmente forwarded to responsible Agents for 
sale in E de for engag- 


ing fre . Poo naig “The Bank of New York.” 
CaSH ADVANCES MADE. 
L 
noo oui WO Pad Say Rl nanae 
' & VERS North Seoand Street, Philadelphia, 





—The choicest tn the world—Im 
A AR Bate ceraay is daly 
aR Re A a 
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Fall and Winter Styles 


DRESS GOODS. 
Arneld, Constable & Oy, 


HAVE OPEN A MAGNIFICENT LINE OF 


Scotch Wool Fancy Dress 
and Clan Plaids, 
PALM LEAP AND PERSTAN BROCADES 


EGYPTIAN CACHMIRES, 
AFGHAN CLOTHS, 


AND A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


PLAIN FABRICS 


im all the 


NEW AND FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
Broadway, corner {9th Street. 
CLOTH 


DEPARTMENT. 


ENCLISH STYLE 


TROUSERINGS, 
SUITINGS, 
ULSTER CLOTHS, 


aND 


OVERCOATINCS. 
PLAIN CLOTHS 


Riding Habits and Walking Suits. 
Corduroy Suitings, 
FANCY CLOAKINGS 





LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
Waterproofs, Farmers’ Satins, Serges, eto. 


Arad, Constable & Cu, 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 





Financial, 


THE COST OF THE NATIONAL 
BANES. 


Tue National Banking Law created the 
necessity for establishing a new bureau, as 
a branch of the Treasury Department, to 
be under the direct superintendency of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, whose duty 
is to see that the provisions of the law are 
properly carried into effect. He is the exe- 
cutive officer of the system and supervises 
its operation throughout the United States. 
This, of course, added a new item of ex- 
pehse to the Government, which from the es- 
tablishment of the system down to 1878 
amounted to about $4,500,000. This was 
the cost to the Government for superintend- 
ing the operations of the national banks 
and seeing to it that the laws were obeyed. 

What profit did the Government derive 
from these banks during this period? It 
imposed a tax upon their capital stock, 
upon their circulation, and upon their de- 
posits; and the aggregate income therefrom 
was $86,033,554, or $81,538,554 more than 
the cost. This is the net profit to the Gov- 
ernment, for the period in question, arising 
from the existence of the national banks, 
after paying all the expenses of their gener- 
al superintendency. As a business opera- 
tion on the part of the Government, it is 
certainly a grand success. 








THE INDEPENDENT. _ 
But what about the interest which the Here Uncle Sam deposits the largest part 


Government has paid to these banks on 
their bonds, held by it to guarantee the 
redemption of their notes and to indem- 
nify the Government in the event that 
it should have to redeem the notes 
in any instance? Yes, what about 
this interest? Why, just nothing at all. 
The banks do not the less own the bonds as 
their own corporate capital because they 
are deposited with the Treasury Depart- 
ment for a specified purpose. They bought 
them of the Government or in the open 
market and paid their money for them, 
and, as owners, they are just as much en- 
titled to receive interest on these bonds as 
are any other owners of Government bonds. 
The Government pays no more and no less 
interest than it would pay if the bonds 
were held by any other parties. The fact 
that the bonds are used for banking pur- 
poses is no reason why they should not 
draw interest. Some form of security 
should be used to guarantee the note circu- 
lation of banks, if we are to have a sound 
and safe banking system, and nothing can 
be better for this purpose than the bonds of 
the General Government. The interest on 
these bonds does not add a dollar to the 
expense, provided the bonds are to be out- 
standing at all since, if not paid to the 
banks, it would be paid to other owners. 

Would it not be better to substitute green- 
backs for the bank-notes and pay off the 
bonds with the former, and thus have no 
interest to pay? There is no doubt that 
this would reduce the amount of interest to 
be paid by the Government; and so, if all 
the bonds issued were paid off in green- 
backs, we should get rid of the interest pay- 
ment altogether, and turn the whole public 
debt into non-interest-bearing obligations, 
and withal bring in the millennium of paper 
money anda plenty of it. If this green- 
back medicine is good, why not take a full 
dose of it? Why tax the people to pay in- 
terest on bonds, when all this burden can 
be relieved by putting legal-tender notes in 
their place, with an unlimited discretion in 
Congress to increase their number accord- 
ing to ‘‘ the wants of trade”? The beggars 
and the tramps would then sing for joy. 

The plain truth is that a bank-note circu- 
lation, properly guaranteed and to be re- 
deemed by the banks themselves, is the 
best possible form of paper currency; and 
such a currency, issued under the authority 
of the General Government and guaranteed 
by it, is the best that is possible to the 
American people. It is both self-regulating 
and safe. This is just what we now have 
and what it will be wisdom to keep. 





THE NEW YORE SUB-TREASURY. 





Tue Government is at all times the holder 
of a large amount of cash funds belonging 
to the people of the United States. As is 
very well known, the largest part of them 
is deposited in the Sub-Treasury of New 
York. In these days, when bank robberies 
have become so common and burglary has 
been reduced to a finished art of villainy, 
one very naturally inquires whether these 
funds are so securely kept as to be safely 
guarded against all such liabilities. We 
answer this question by giving a brief de- 
scription of the New York Sub-Treasury, 
located in Wall Street. 

These funds are deposited in two vaults, 
each of which is about twelve feet square. 
On the sides of each of these vaults are 
constructed one hundred and twenty iron 
chests, each capable of holding $250,000 in 
gold coin. Each chest is closed by an iron 
door, which is fastened by a lock; and when 
the chest is full this lock is sealed, so that 
the door cannot be opened without break- 
ing the seal, and in this way revealing the 
fact. 

The vaults themselves on the sides and 
the roof are ten feet in thickness—eight 
feet consisting of solid granite and two 
feet of iron plates, between which musket- 
balls are laid loose. The floor of these 
vaults is thirty-two feet in depth—thirty 
feet being composed of granite masonry 
and two feet of iron plates, with a layer of 
musket-balls between them. Four iron 
doors, each weighing two tons, close up the 
vaults. These doors are fastened by two 
combination locks, The bolts of the out- 
er door are operated by a small key, about 
an inch in length by half an inch in width, 


of his cash treasures, seldom less than a 
hundred millions of dollars and generally 
exceeding this sum. Their safety as against 
fire and all the arts of modern burglary 
would seem to be most abundantly secured. 
There is no possibility of entering these 
vaults except by the doors; and here four 
doors in succession, each weighing two 
tons and having two combination locks, 
confront the burglarious intruder. No ef- 
fort, so far as we know, has ever been 
made to break into the present New York 
Sub-Treasury. Though its contents fur- 
nish a most tempting prize, they are en- 
tirely safe against everything but the fraud 
of dishonest officials. 

If banks would construct their vaults 
with anything like the precaution practiced 
by the Government, bank robberies would 
be much less frequent. If the expense 
would be too great fora single bank, then 
several banks in a city might join together 
and build and own such a vault in common. 
That bank-vaults are notoriously insecure 
is proved by the frequency with which 
they have been robbed, and that the con- 
struction of such vaults is bad policy for 
the banks themselves is shown by the large 
losses which have been sustained. The 
necessity for greater security than banks 
ordinarily afford has led tothe organization 
of safe-deposit companies. The great in 
crease of wealth in the bonded form, and, 
hence, negotiable by the bearer, while fur- 
nishing a strong incentive to robbery, 
makes the question of safe possession a very 
important matter to the capitalist. It is 
worthy of more attention than it has prac- 
tically received. 

xing giana a 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS during the past week has con- 
tinued very active, as a rule; but the move- 
ment in some ,kinds of manufactures has 
begun to slacken, owing to the enormous 
transactions of the last few weeks, while 
the rapid advance in prices has served to 
check operations in some of the more 
prominent classes of general merchandise. 
The speculative fever continues in all mar- 
kets, and the daily transactions in the lead- 
ing staples, like cotton and wheat, are un- 
precedently large. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, $7,798,317; produce 
exports, $7,763,314. 

The total imports of general merchan- 
dise since January 1st were $267,624,530, 
against $239,521,759 for the corresponding 
period last year and $270,969,700 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Janu- 
ary ist this year were $278,768,659, against 
$282,686,869 for the same period last year 
and $228,435,890 in 1877. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
CompounD INTEREST.—The Supreme Court 
of Michigan, by Cooley, J., has decided 
that,in the absence of a statute providing 
therefor, no compound interest can be al- 
lowed and no valid contract therefor can be 
made; that the statute providing for com- 
pound interest applies only in cases of inter- 
est due by instaliments, and not toa case 
where the principal sum and the interest are 
due and payable at the same time. 

National Banxs.—PowrErs.—AvrTHort- 
ty oF OrFIceRs.—A national bank is not 
by its charter, nor by its statutory or inci- 
dental powers, authorized to act as broker 
or agent in the purchase of bonds or stocks. 

Where a paper on its face shows that a 
transaction was not within the usual course 
of business of a bank, it is not binding 
on the bank, althouzh signed by 
the president thereof as such officer. The 
president is the executive agent of the board 
of directors as to the ordinary business of 
the bank but cannot bind it by a contract 
outside thereof without special authority.— 
First Nat. Bank vs. Hoch, Sup. Ct. Pa., 8 
Am. Law Rec. 239. 

Promissory NotTE.—CoNsTRUCTION OF 
CLAUSE FOR PAYMENT OF Costs oF COLLEC- 
Tion.—A promissory note contained this 
undertaking on the back, executed by de- 
fendant: ‘‘For value received, I promise 
the payment of the entire note at maturity, 
or at any time thereafter, with interest at 
ten per cent. per annum, payable semi- 
annually until paid, and agree to pay all 
costs and expenses paid or incurred in col- 
lecting the same,” Held that the clause did 
not apply to the trouble incident to ordinary 
dunn ~¥ It was not intended to make the 
debtors liable for an amount not regulated 


: agro standard, The design must 
m to provide for such charges as 
w has liquidated and defined, ‘Such 
being definite, the debtors could 
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prepare to meet them and avoid the hazards 
and perplexities of uncertain. obligations. 
It isnot reasonable to suppose the parties 
meant to involve the contract in such un- 
certainty as would flow from the cont 
construction.—Michigan Sup. Ct., July 2nd, 
1879. Witherbee vs. Kusterer. Opinion by 
Graves, J. 

THE MONEY MARKET has been act- 
ive all the week at sharp 7 per cent. for call 
loans on stock collaterals, and in some cases 
as high as 3 per cent. commission was paid 
above legal interest. Just before the close 
on Saturday the market was easy and the 
rate fell off to4 per cent. Mercantile paper 
was in good demand and more plentiful 
supply. We quote first-class endorsed 
notes of short date at 5 to 54 per cent. ; four 
months, 54 to 6 per cent.; and good single 
names, four to six months, at 6 to 7 per 
cent. 

LONDON MARKET. — British consols 
were irregular early in the week, but closed 
strong at 9711-16. United States bonds 
were strong and American railway secur- 
ities were higher, in sympathy with the 
home market. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign continues dull 
and unchanged at 4.81 for 60 days and 4.83 
for demand bills. New York exchange 
was quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, buying 5-16 off, selling 
8-16 off; Charleston, buying }, selling 1@ 
par; New Orleans, commercial 200 dis- 
count, bank 100 discount; St. Louis, $1.50 
per $1,000 discount; Chicago, 60@70 dis- 
count; Boston, par to 1 shilling discount. 

SILVER is higher in London, on the an- 
nounced determination of the German Gov- 
ernment to recoin all remaining surplus 
into subsidiary currency, and the bullion 
value of the 412}-grain silver dollar here is 
up to $0.8855. We quote: 





ving. Selling, 
Bar Silver (GOlA), ........sesceccseeseeeeees 114% 115 
Trade Dollars (currency). +» 094 9056 
Halves and Quarters.... +. 0846 = par. 
par. 





GOLD.—The Treasury Department at 
Washington has transferred an additional 
ten million dollars in gold to the Assay 
Office at New York, to facilitate foreign 
exchange. The San Francisco mint is now 
engaged in coining small gold pieces, to sup- 
ply the demand. 

During the week $3,955,000 in foreign 
coin and bullion was received at this port, 
of which $3,555,000 was deposited in the 
Assay Office for coinage. Since August 
12th $44,861,250 has been received here, 
and $39,308,250 of it was deposited in the 
Assay Office for recoinage. During the 
past week the Assay Office paid to bankers, 
on account of foreign gold received, $1,- 
921,752. 

STOCK MARKET. — Speculation on 
the Stock Exchange has shown increased 
activity during the past’ week and transac- 
tions have amounted to nearly 4,000,000 
shares, The nominal increase in stock 
values during the past few months is 
variously estimated at $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000, and prices are still advancing, 
as if there were no end to the string to 
which the “kite” is attached. Some day 
the end is sure to be reached, the kite will 
tumble down, and somebody will be badly 
hurt. The coal stocks have been particu- 
larly prominent; and, although they close 
with declines from the highest prices, they 
yet show advances over the final prices of a 
week ago ranging from 4} to 9§ per cent. 
Erie, in amount of transactions, was the 
most prominent stock, 594,500 shares 
having been recorded as the sales for the 
week. There was an active speculation 
in the newly-reconstructed properties and 
in the stocks representing new combina- 
tions for trunk lines, and also in the low- 
priced ‘‘ fancies,” bringing to the surface 
stocks which, although on the Stock Ex- 
change list, had almost been forgotten. 

The following will show the course of 
prices during the week: 

Open- 








High- Low- Clos- 
ing. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 96}¢ 100 64 — 
american Dist. Tel. Co....... 73 8 72 ve 
Atl. and Pac. Tel............. 414 484 40 42 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, and 661g 70 65 63 
Canada Southern .........-+ 744° «7% «74 74% 
Chicago and Murthwestern.. 86% 88 84144 87 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 10854 10444 103 102% 
14814 147 
123 «119% 
20 12% 
10% 06% 
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Con. Coal S06 41 830% «8 
GANCOD...,.. 6 -escererweesees eons 58 B4q 52 & 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 783{ 89 3 8856 
Del. and Hudson. scene 66 7334 66 7844 
Dubuque and 8. C.........+++ 60 60% 60 -"* 
Express—Adams.. - 106 106% 104 105% 
American..,......... 60 60 57% «+58 
United States...... 545, 555, 545, BSG 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 105 106 104% 104% 
MR i dccasasecdacsiacacsccssice 80% 434% 30% 41% 
MNO WE. iis vincdecisccaceames 65 67% 644% 664 
TRRBIOME 0 os ccecesccccaseccesee 156 «6164 «156 Ss «160 
Han. and St. Joseph.......... 20 8554 20 82% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 5654 «70%, «(5654 878 
Homestake Mining........... 40 404% «298954 «40 
Chi., St. L., and N. O.......... 23 25% 23 - 
Mlinois Central..........+0++» 99 95g O74 
Lafayette, B. and M 65 54 o 
Kansas Pacific. ..........+++++ 85 804g «88 
Louisville and Nashville 73% 69 1% 
Lake Shore. .........0++++se0es 99 064% 9814 
Michigan Central.........+++. 92 804% B04 
Morris and Essex. 102% 97% 101 
., K., and Texas... 801g 21% 2754 
Mil. and St. Paul.... 74 ='3 72%, 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf... 99% OF 98% 
N.Y. Central........ sesseeees 127 «(124% 
N. J. Central..........seeeeees 704 Thy 78% 
N. Y., N. H., and Hartford... 160% 165 160 a 
Metropolitan Elevated...... 113% 124 118% 122 
° 13644 121 182 
64 46145 BK 
24g 8G ASG 
58% 51 51% 
41 40 _ 
85% 3256 84% 
180 180 1% 
118% 112% 118 
110 «(108% SO 
20% 18% 18% 
59 555554 
293 29 28% 
48 4836 47% 
4046 83 80% 
St. Louis, K. C., and N., pf.. 6436 67 ay 6514 
8t. Louis and San Fran....... 19% 2% 10% 25 
8t. Louis and San Fran., pf.. 22% 83 22% 33 
St. LouisandS. Fran., Ist pf... 4656 50% 4614 5014 
Butro Tunnel.........seeesee0+ 8% SH SKE KG 
Wabash. .......cscccsvccesesees 47 523 47 52 
Onion Pacific........ .seee. 01% «9 89 20% 
Western Union Telegraph... 98% 104 985% 10314 
Ind., Cin., & Laf........00.+. - 10% 12 0% «611% 
C., St. P., & Minn............. 46 «451 4646 48% 
Northern Pacific............. 82% 404% «82% «86 
Northern Pacific, pf......... 504% «= 65 5844 50% 
Ches. & OW10.........ceeeeees 134% 14% 12% 12% 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... 23% Ms 2W4 2 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf........... 15 16 14% «15 
Mobile and Ohio............. 18% 2% Wy 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis.. 55% 6044 54% 50 
Houston and Texas Cent St 58 584 — 
Keokuk and D. M............ 2334 8354 2K 
Keokuk and D. M., pref 45 45 ak— 
Maryland Coal.............+. be = - 
Boston Water Power........ 10% os 


RAILROAD EARNINGS. The vl 
ing is a comparison of the latest reported 
earnings of: the leading railroads for the 


same period during the years 1878 and 1879: 

-—Latest Farnings Reported. — 

Week or Mo. 1879. 1878. 

Ala. Gt. Southern....July............ $82,700 $26,773 
Atch., Top. & 8S. F....1st w’k Oct. 162,000 97,805 
Atl. & Great West....August......... 423,803 860,761 
Atl, Migs. & Ohio....August.,....... 134,955 155,012 
Bur., C. Rap., & N..... 1st w’k Oct. 85,885 34,078 
Bur. & Mo. R. in N....August......... 176,088 166,820 
Cairo & St. Louis..... September..... 28,681 20,584 
Central Pacific........ September. 1,723,000 1,760,477 
Chesapeake & Ohio. ..September. 222,401 210,748 
Chicago & Alton...... lst w’k Oct 158,418 107,049 
Chic., Bur., & Quin...,August......... 1,815,559 1,632,207 
Chic., Clin., D. & N...September..... 41,077 34,359 
Chic. & East. Ml....... 1st w'k Oct 23,452 21,888 
Chic., Mil., & St. P....2d w'k Oct 278,000 190,806 
Chic. & N. W.......... September... ..1,714,000 1,450,302 
Chic., St. P., & Minn..1st w'k Oct.... 25,286 20,574 
Clev., Mt. V.,& D..... September..... 39,882 $4,954 
Dakota Southern..... August,........ 18,311 = 15,164 
Denver, 8. P., & Pac. .September..... 95,532 — 
Dubuque & 8. City....1st w'k Oct.... 22,148 22,546 
Frank. & Kokomo... .July............ 4,580 8,088 
Gal., Har., & 8. An...July............ 98,580 83,877 
Gal., Houst., & H..... August......... 37,317 85,850 
Grand Rap. & Ind....8eptember..... 182,191 108,172 
Grand Trunk......... ‘W'k end. Oct.4 210,817 189,965 
Great Western....... W'k end. Oct.3 114,230 102,049 
Hannibal & St. Jo....4st w'k Oct.... 52,510 52,148 
Houston & Texas 0..1st 2 w'k Sept. 176,000 150,000 
Tilinois Cen. (TI1.)..... September..... 542,575 495,200 
Illinois Cen. (Iowa),..September..... 144,766 185,087 
Int. & Great North...4th w’k Sept... 58,158 51,385 
Kansas Pacific....... Ist w'k Oct.... 147,000 107,377 
Mo., Kansas & Texas.1st w’k Oct.... 74,505 78,920 
Mobile & Ohio........ September..... 158,582 91,408 
Nash., Ch., & St. L....September..... 157,363 128,407 


N. Y., L. Erie & W...June 1,230,419 1,258,988 
Northern Pacific..... September..... 258.000 123,000 


Pad. & Elizabethp’t .September..... 29,984 28,061 
Pad. & Memphis..... 8d w'k Sept... 2,503 1,665 
Pennsylvania......... August........ 2,982,718 2,972,601 
Phila, & Erie......... August ........ 275,007 262,073 
Phila. & Reading...,.August........ 1,462,280 1,402,702 
8t.L, A., &T.H. (brs.)1st w'k Oct.... 15,860 11,583 
8t. L., Iron Mt., & 8..1st w'k Oct.... 180,146 145,029 
St. L. & San Fran....1st w’k Oct.... 48,118 28,187 
St. L. & 8. E.—St. L...1st w’k Oct.... 26,012 20,518 
“St. Paul & 8. City....September..... 109,780 96,605 
Scioto Valley......... Septem ber. 28,125 20,151 
Southern Minn.......August......... 88,807 20,158 
Tol., Peoria, & War. .1st w’k Oct.. $4,140 28,108 
porns gag evcccece 26 days Sept.. 1,106,661 1,000,980 

wiveeseaededdl 1st w’k Oct.... a 127,084 
ileenei Valley....September... 25,365 17,712 

° ~“* Consolidated road. 


RAILROAD BONDS were active and 
excited. N. Y. Elevated 1sts rose to 113; 
Morris and Essex consol. 1sts to 106} ; Kan- 
sas and Texas consol. assented to 88}; do. 
2ds to 48; Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and 
Northern ists to 80%; Rock Island 6s to 
1144; Hannibal and St. Joseph conv. to 
106}; and Lafayette, Bloomington, and 
Muncie firsts to 64. The New Jersey Cen- 








grant incomes sold at 54@54}. Ohio and 
Mississippi, Springfield division, rose to 61. 

STATE BONDS were unusually active. 
Alabama, Class A, rose to 48}; Ark. 7s (L. 
R. and T. 8. issue) to9; Tenn. 6s, new series, 
to 882; N. ©. 6s, old J. and J., to 25}; do. 
Funding Act of '66 to 104; do. do. ’68 to 
104. La. consols declined to 443. Georgia 
new 7s advanced to 110} and Virginia 6s 
old to 30; while Tennessee 6s, old, fell off to 
884; North Carolina 6s, special tax, third 
class, to 5. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were steady 
on a small business, closing as follows: 


Bid. Asked. 
United States sixes, 1880. registered.. 10414 104% 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 104% 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 105% 10554 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10536 10556 
United States fives, 1881, registered., 10244 102% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon..,... 10334 103% 
United States 434s, 1891, registered.... 10534 106 
United States 434s, 1891. coupon....... 10534 106 
United States fours, 1907; registered.. 10244 102% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 102% 10234 
United States currency sixes, 1896... 1211 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1896.... 122 ~ 
United States currency sixes, 1807.... 12234 _ 
Uuited States currency sixes, 1898.... 123 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1899.... 124 - 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The United 
States Treasury now holds $361,818,400 
in United States bonds to secure bank 
circulation. United States bonds deposited 
for circulation for the week, $1,719,500. 
United States bonds held for circulation 
withdrawn during the week, $585,000. 
National bank circulation outstanding: 
currency notes, $835,026,575; gold notes, 
$1,447,120. 

The receipts of national bank-notes 


for redemption for the week, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last 
year, are as follows: 








1878. 1979. 
New York......-s0000e sigcad $225,000 820,000 
aid ; 231.000 
17,000 
849,000 
806,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a 
large loss in legal tenders, and for the first 
time in several years the surplus reserve is 
below the legal limit to the amount of 


700. 
ee rne. following is an analysis of the 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 











wor 
LOADS... .c0eeeeees eee nc. $1,127,800 
Specle.......sseseee eevee ne. 1,299,000 
I -tenders Dec. 2.046.000 
Total reserve. Dec. 1,647,000 
Deposita..... Dec. an 
1 e Dec. 

SUPVIOK. .....00 ceeveeeee Dec. 1,362,078 


: Dee. 
BANK STOCKS were largely dealt in at 
full figures. The closing quotations were 
as follows: 











seeeee 

















Fourth Natl. 106 
German Am.. 


an 

Hanover.. 
Imprtrs&Trds. ho 
Manuf's & Mer. — 
Marine 104 
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The Pacific Bank has declared a enn 
ly dividend of 24 per cent., payable on and 
after the first day of November next. 

The National City Bank has declared a 
dividend of five (5) per cent., free of all 
taxes, payable on and after the Ist day of 
November next. 

The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a dividend of three per cent., 
payable on and after November 1st. 

olders of the bonds of Farmers Town- 
ship, Fulton*County, Tllinois, are notified by 
advertisement in another column that, under 
the provisions contained in said bonds, the 
township has elected to anticipate the 
maturity of the indebtedness, consisting of 
$85,000 of bonds issued to the Rockford, 
Rock Island, and St. Louis Railroad, matur- 
ing June 1st, 1890, and has issued a new 
series of 7-per-cent. registered funding 
bonds, payable in the City of New York, 
which bonds have been placed with the 

New York, New England, and Western In- 
vestment Company, 81 and 88 Pine Street, 
New York, with authority to sell or ex- 
change the same with holders of their out- 
standing bonds. Interest on said old bonds 
will cease on the 15th day of December, 
1879. 

a AES ES SSH 
haere AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATION- 
AL BANK, New York.—A DIVIDEND OF THREE 


PER a taxes, been 
Captent — of this Bank,  bavable on and after the 
lo 
i + m0, Te time from this 
DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 


Oct. 24th, 1879. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to waite to oF call on the old Banking 


HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 WALL STREET N. ¥s 
ormerly HOWES & Mic 


This nous Commission 





Interest allowed on 





: tral issues were firm. Texas Pacific land. 


tne 


business, with very name : 
on demand. a: a aatiataa 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
New York, Oct. 1st, 1879. 


THE sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 


in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of al) first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quctations and obtain 
information before making their investments, 
FISK & HATCH. © 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Geo. K. Sistare, 


Banker and Broker, 


Ne. 17 NASSAU ST., 


buys and sells on commission, for cash or on margin, 
all Securities dealt in at the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Choice tS always on hand 
(or immediate delivery. 


THE BRIGGS 
Consolidated Gold Mining Co., 


GILPIN COUNTY, COLORADO. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SHARES, 
200,000—$10 EACH. 

The shares ef this Company are full paid 


and non-assessible. 
4 imited amount of stock for sale by 


JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 


Safe Investments! 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Three times the value of the Loan, 
IN SUMS OF $500 AND UPWARD, 


cent. and 9 per cent. semi-annual inter- 
tter. Negotiated by 


ROZIL TEN Ey Che Ghesies City, lowa 
mapa, La Pe men 


Toston; 

















Now York, and corner Arch and 
Hasnowes . or Ne Capitalists, 672 Monroe Street, 
cago, ig —— Bank, McGregor, | ng 
First rad Charles City, Iowa; Job 
Rider, of John Bell's : Co., Dubuque, lowa. 
F. GILBERT & C 
Fy ree ean ear Beet 
joining New Yor! e a 
~ New York Stock Ex Shames. all te 
as C~—" on = oe cent. mar- 
at from 1 


negotiated a 
r Ex phamene ciroular end 
ae Epon mailed free. ca application. 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Y., 
Capital Stock . . $200,000, 








Offers to investors carefully selected 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to § 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities. 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO, W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secretary and Tr 





The astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will soon be withdrawn. See 





page 26, 








Orrice or Fisk & Hatcu, BANKERS AND 
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Farmers Township, 


a COUNTY, ILLINOIS). 
pias Oe chose ggmet ox town ane are 
ins a cae st Se iS the Pamcted 


townshi, has slectad to anticipate 
mpignens cane as, Cae has 
ae Fe Sater Sepa ian ee sa 
New York, New England, and Western 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


$1 and 33 Pine Stree! Bow ork. | with enters to 
aes with holders of yh: 





information in in detail will be furnished upon appli- 


to said Investment Com 3 
me WILFORD E. BOYE 
Farmers To’ 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


sang SOLD, “AND HEX OHANGED. 
nds ught. 
a be stituted or Banks. 


ASA P. POTTER, President. 


PHELPS, STOKES & C0., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 
NERAL DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
= BANKERS. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on Londen. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINGIs. 
CAPITAL.......@200,000. 

















This is Corporation has bought the business of the 
ne KANSAS, MISSOURI, D CENTRAL — 
AN AGENCY,” and is fully organized for busincss, 


Sin to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
. NOTHING BETTER, 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEO 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 


AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 
Principal and Intoyoss Eayedie in New York 


Annual revenues of the Province are about L apeme] 000, 
subsidy 








about 1,000,000 of which isa payable 

ann in cash Y Dominion vi 

under Confederation Act of 1867. 
by sc the wisn loan, 

SN sicacoccccenceocaupecavenasenedesananecess q 

The (which includes ‘the 
cities of ontreat b quebec) and o o: Ly inhabitar 
num! bout 1,250, be assessed 
necessary or the payment ? thie! ty 

Accumulativ: sinking fund of one per enat. per an- 
num is provided for ‘payment of this! of this loan. 


NEW 43¢ po CENT LOAN 


CITY OF *PROVIDEN CE. 


20-YEAR BONDS. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Principal aye | Suconces Pusebio in Boston, 


YOR SALE BY 
BLAKE BROTHERS & L& OOns 
54 Wall Streets. onx. | | 28 State Street: ron. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


Thie Company conducts ite business under the Now 
Yor’ Safety Yund Lew. 


pent inten 
100 Broadway, New York; 





O‘ices 
Continental / Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Bulidings, { aud 106 Broadway, Urootlyn. 


Groce Assets, Jouvary. 1879..83,327,771 74 
Cath Capital... ........:-secseeeees 1,000,000 0@ 
Net Surplus. 1,03%,422 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 


PAWTIG. «2.0 cece cccecccererseeerens 1,060,384 2 
Resor ve, rcpresenting other claims 
and undivided profits..........0++. 228,965 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


b Swe market value..g), oes +4 
160,7) 


d States Ronde 
Bomeet d other Bonds an 


eee ee eey epecsesenenee © 


17). 
Morty Rais (on eal katate, worth 
eal Berit Dccaccad 
and Brook! 
Premi 13:6 


eee eee cece sessereneseeeere 





GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
Cx #?US PICK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. 4. KIPBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN E. OAKLEY, Generali Ages, 
C, H. DUTCHER, Sec'y Brooklyn Department, 


$1031, 000 invested Fae lag Stocks 


make on ying 











th. Rooks,” pixren so. ge. explal 


be .* 





Conmmercint, 
ACCUMULATED WEALTH. 


ACCUMULATED wealth is the surplus of 
production beyond consumption which 
society saves and invests in some per- 
manent fourm, As existing and to the full 
extent of its existence it shows how much 
men have accomplished beyond the direct 
supply of their immediate wants. It, hence, 
marks the stage of their civilization. 
Savages have but little of such wealth. 
It belongs to civilized communities. 

The ultimate forms of this wealth consist 
in substantial material things, that are 
invested with the attribute of considerable 
permanency—as improved farms, with all 
their appendages, buildings, stores, 
bridges, public roads, vehicles for trans- 
portation, implements of all kinds of in- 
dustry, railroads, mines opened and 
worked, factories, the precious metals, 
works of art, books, and the like. In 
such things lies the accumulated wealth of 
society, represented by title-deeds, stock- 
shares, promissory notes, money, and, in- 
deed, anything which passes current 
among men as the representative of 
property or the evidence of ownersbip. 
A portion of this wealth belongs to 
society considered as an organic whole; yet 
@ much larger part of it belongs to individ- 
uals, who are legally defended in its pos- 
session and control within the limits pre- 
scribed by law. Its acquisition is either a 
matter of inheritance from others or the 
result of personal effort; and so far as it 
depends upon the latter cause it indicates 
the practical power and energy of one man, 
as compared with the same qualities in an- 
other, especially in this country. 

Some there are who, in their vehement 
clamor against capital, treat the personal 
ownership and control of accumulated 
wraith as if it were an unmitigated evil to 
society. We think differently. Though 
privately owned, it is wealth which con- 
stantly serves the public good. The whole 
body politic is richer on account of its ex- 
istence. As taxable wealth, it pays nearly 
all the expenses of government. It is a 
reserved power, to be drawn upon not only 
in emergencies, but for all the voluntary 
charities of society. Religious institutions 
live upon it and from it derive the most of 
their support. It is the basis of national 
credit and also the source which gives 
value to all the money circulating in the 
land. All the great operations of business, 
whether agricultural, manufacturing, or 
mercantile, depend upon it, and but for it 
would be impossible. It gives employment 
to labor. Society is but a plural unit; and 
through all its departments the accumu- 
lated wealth which constitutes the capital 
of private ownership, and, hence, creates 
a class of capitalists, is pouring a steady 
etream of benefaction. 

Such wealth need not and under just 
laws will not offer any antagonism to the 
interests of labor. Those who declaim 
agninst it as an injustice to labor forget that 
but for the thing they denounce society 
would be in the savage state, just living 
from hand to mouth, and that universal 
poverty would be. the condition of all men. 
It is.easy to draw up an indictment of 
evilsagainst capital; yet they are not neces- 
sary to it and not at all equal to the good 
which springs from it. That the man who 
does not own it cannot control it at his 
pleasure is quite true; but this is no injus- 
tice to him, since by the terms of the state- 
ment he has no right to control it. 

It is well to remember that the stimulus 
which the hope and desire of acquiring 
capital supply to human industry keeps the 
world in motion and develops in men those 
qualities of mind and character which fit 
them for civilized life. They work for it 
as a prize to be won; and, in doing so, do 
vastly better for themselves and for the 
world than they would if they were doing 
nothing or were content with the mere 
supply of their present wants. 

In this country the path to accumulated 
wealth is alike open to all. All that one 
has to do to enter the list of capitalists is 
to earn more than he spends. The excess 
will be his capital. Large capitalists are 
comparatively rare; yet most men might be 
small ones. Nine-tenths of the poverty of 
this country is self-produced. Believing in 








THE INDEPENDENT. 








the doctrine of private property, with its 
just rights, and also in the utility of accu- 
mulated wealth as vested in those who have 
shown the capacity to acquire it, we have 
no sympathy with any foolish clamor of 
ignorance, prejudice, or indolence against 
capital. Capital undoubtedly has its faults; 
but it clearly is nota sinner by the mere 
fact of its existence. 





DRY r GOODS. 


THE past week has witnessed a moderate- 
ly active movement of most descriptions of 
seasonable goods from the hands of both 
agents and jobbers. The change in the 
weather caused an improved demand for 
all kinds of fall and winter fabrics, and the 
notification to shippers that canal freights 
would not be received after the 25th inst. 
has hastened many shipments of bulky 
and heavy goods, as well as fabrics of a 
staple character. 

Corton Goons have been in brisk move- 
ment and the market has shown a steady 
improving tone throughout. Agents’ sup- 
plies are growing less each day, and of 
many qualities the production is largely 
sold ahead. The export movement was 
fair, though not so large as for several pre- 
vious weeks, the reported shipments for the 
week comprising 1,027 packages from this 
port, 93 packages from Boston, and 97 pack- 
ages from other ports, making 1,217 pack- 
ages for the week, and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1870, 122,595 p'k'g’s, valued at..$7,691,429 
Bame time in 1878, 106.046 p’k'g's, valued at.. 6,744,280 
Same time fn 1877, 99.206 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 6,565,615 
Same time in 1876, 89.328 p'k’g’s, valued at. ..5.996.904 
Bame time in 19860, 100,324 p'k'g’s, valued at.. 6,424,361 

In addition to the above shipments, it 
may assist many buyers to know that over 
40,000 packages for export are now under 
contract for delivery before the close of 
December, which, at the average of 25 
pieces per package, means more than 1,000,- 
000 pieces, or 40,000,000 yards. 

Brown shectings and shirtings were in 
active demand. Prices ruled very firm and 
some makes were advanced. 

Bleached goods were in improved request, 
particularly for shirtings, which were taken 
in large quantities for shipment by canal. 

Cotton flannels were rather quiet, though 
fair deliveries were made in low and medium 
grades on account of back orders. 

Brown drills were in good request for ex- 
port, and several makes are sold ahead for 
several months to come. 

Cottonades were in better inquiry and 
firm. 

Corset jeans were in light irregular de- 
mand. 

Colored cottons were in moderate request 
by the home trade; but some liberal orders 
for denims for export were placed with 
agents 

White goods, both plain and fancy, have 
had increased attention, and large orders 
were placed for future delivery. 

Print-cloths were active and firm. We 
quote 44 cents for 64x64 cloths and 3§ cents 
for 56x60. 

Prints were in light demand, except for 
shirtings, which were fairly active. 

Ginghams were in lessened request, 
though stocks are still well in hand and 
prices are very firm. 

Dress Goops,— Worsteds were quiet, ex- 
cept for a few special makes. Cottons were 
comparatively dull and prices unsettled. 

Woolen goods continue fairly active and 
many styles are sold ahead, while some of 
the more prominent makes have been with- 
drawn from the market, their products be- 
ing entirely engaged for ‘the season. Values 
are firm and in some cases higher. 

Fancy cassimeres were active and un- 
changed. 

Worsted coatings were in steady request 
and firm. 

Overcoatings continued irregular. 

Cloakings were in fair demand for all the 
most popular makes. 

Cloths and doeskins were rather quiet. 

Kentucky jeans were in moderate move- 
ment, but firm. 

Satinets were in steady demand, with 
plain and printed effects leading the 
market. 

Flannels and blankets were in good 
movement and firm. 

Fortran Dry Goops were rather quiet, 
transactions being almost entirely limited 
to immediate requirements or the com- 
pletion of jobbers’ assortments. Thé aut.’ 
tion-rooms were fairly attended and the 
results rather rors maiesions than ree 
the previous week. 


The imports of 
port for the ne wok oer $1, 716.000 





with last week, but $621,787 increase as 
-seryygnat with the corresponding week 
last year. The total of s marketed 
for the week is $1,661,833, or $115,561 less 
than the imports. 


neti Materials, 





FRED. EATON & CO., 


oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, 0. 








READY-WOUND BOBBINS, 


for Shuttle Sewing-Machines. 








59 he 100, White and Black. 
SEND SEVEN C Sin fame, with name of Ma- 
chine, Number and Color of Thread. 


MERRICK THREAD ba _Satyche, Mass,; 


70 B a N.Y vousbire St. 
' Bostes 248% * Rita. Aid ~ ede 4 
Mention THE INDEPENDENT when writing. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT 


WILL OFFER pe sk, 7 yee A CHOICE 


Dress Trimmings. 


BLACK JET GIMPS FROM l5c. YA ABD. 

BLACK JET FRINGES, FRODI 25c. YA 

BLACK SILK CRIMPED FRINGHS,. "ORNAMENTS, 
BUTTONS, Etc. 


Breakfast Caps. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST VARIED ASSORTMENT’ 
IN UNIQUE AND NOVEL PATTERNS, FROM 7ic. 


Handkerchiefs. 


EMBROIDERED H APE ePcEl FROM 15c. 
EM eee grt “jh AI TIES, FROM 9c. 
SILK NECKER 


CHIEFS, FROM 60c. 
LARGE VARIETIES OF OTHER GOODS 
EQUALLY LOW IN PRICE 
tw” SPECIAL a" TO ORDERS BY MAIL, 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


No. 879 Broadway, 


_ 3 ae 18th and 10th Streets, — 


KEYES, 


349 AND 351 EIGHTH AV. N. Y. 
GRAND OPENING 


OF THE 








We are now prepared to exhibit to 
our customers a very large and 
varied stock of 


DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS, 
LOW PRICES. 


Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


Our CATALOGUE will be fssued about October 15th, 
and forwarded on receipt of stamp. 





The astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will soon be withdrawn. See 
page 26, 


DRESS GOODS, 











showing a decrease of $122,083 as compared 


FALL and WINTER SEASON 








[October 30, 1879. 


Upholstery. 


WE ARE ADDING DAILY to OUR SUPERB 
STOCK ALL the NEW VARIETIES of 


Furniture Coverings, 
Draperies, etc., 


INCLUDING ALLSILE, 
SILK-and-WOOL, RAW SILK, and 


Tinsel Tapestries, 


with TABLE and PIANO COVERS to MATCH. 
Also a FULL ASSORTMENT of 


Lace Curtains 


of REAL BRUSSELS, ANGLO-SWISS, : 
FILET GUIPURE, ‘and MADRAS MUSLIN, 
in LIGHT COLORS, etc., REPRESENTING 
the LATEST NOVELTIES of PARIS and LCNDON. 


AN INSPECTION I8 INVITED. 


AT Stewart& Ce 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., Oth and 10th STS. 


ee cell 


FOREIGN SILK DEPART. 


Plain, Colored, and Changeable 
SILKS, SATINS, and 


SATIN DE LYON, 


IN COLORS AND COMBINATIONS, 


Never before hownin ¢his Country. 


NOVELTIES 


DIAMASSE AND BROCADES 


with PERSIAN, INDIA, JAPANESE, and 
other ANTIQUE DESIGNS and COLORS, for 
GARNITURE, DRAPERY, and COMBINA- 
TION COSTUMES, 


White Silks and Satins, 


for BRIDAL and PARTY DRESSES, 
in Great it Variety and at Low Prices. 


WLAN & C0. 


ARE RECEIVING DAILY 
NEW STYLES FROM PARIS 


AND THEIR OWN CELEBRATED MANUFACTURE 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


CLOAKS. 


NEW PARIS COSTUMES, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
DRESSES AND CLOAKS. NEW STYLES IN 
FRINGES, GIMPS, AND BUTTONS. 


LATEST STYLES ror DRESSMAKING DEPARTMENT. 
MR. 8. WILSON, of WILSON & GREIG, 
MANAGER. 




















STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, a ae ae thd pa 
Office 5 ane Tet feet 8t., poe ad 
ay, b Sty Palade 
Hi halter 8t. (corner of soit igh Brooklyn 0 Ww eat 
Itimore St., Baltimore, Rd. i clean ai styles of 
ies’ and gentlemen's gar ‘8 garm q > 
kinds of penny cleaned odor raote, G seauecal 
and returned by exp 


ERES? 








SILKS, 
SHAWLS, 
LINENS, 
COTTONS, 
ta oro SS 
SHIMMINGS BY MAIL. 
FLANNELS, 
GLOVES, hi 
HOSIERY, ayetem atleed Cecio? oppine. stan penally a 
Girte and Bore’ Butts, * | fat ea A Rag OY 
Ladies’ Underwear, FART e carry ty ar rage tock CE Seasie & HAL A 
Infants’ Outfits, ne fF Ik 6 OF DOLLARS, all bought for cash. Having 
DRESSMAKING, mn om. | Drop: Us & postal card, 88) ing whet you want, and onus? your 
WRAPS, set Aa m shce ly and quickly bo K- a get everything in Dry 
COSTUMES, ous of us by 
RIBBONS, 
rvontnas, NECK TIES, COOPER & CONARD, 
HANDKERCHIEEFS, s 
wniredoops,, | Importers and Retailers, 
HAMBURQS, NINTH AND MARKET 8TS. 
SKIRT BRAID. P 
NG une, ’ PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
FANCY GooDs, Established 1862. Mention this paper. 
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PAYING THE PIPER. 


In 1841 the legislature of Pennsylvania 
passed an act which provided that the 
County of Philadelphia should be liable for 
any damages to private property therein 
occasioned by mobs. In 1849 the essential 
provisions of this act were extended to the 
County of Allegheny, in which Pittsburgh 
is situated, where occurred the railroad riot 
a few years since, resulting in the destruc- 
tion of private property to the extent of 
some three millions of dollars, The owners 
of this property, having brought suits 
against the county for the recovery of their 
losses, the Supreme Court of the state, by 
an unanimous judgment, has just settled 
the question that the county must pay for 
these losses. This will impose avery heavy 
tax upon the people, especially upon the 
city of Pittsburgh. 

The object of the law is to create in tax- 
payers a very strong motive for the 
prompt suppression of mobs, in addition 
to the general motives that relate to the 
preservation of the public peace. All mobs 
are, at least in the first instance, local in 
their sphere of action, and the effort for 
their suppression must first be made by 
local authority. The law addresses itself 
to that authority by imposing a heavy liabil- 
ity upon the people in the event that private 
property is injured or destroyed by riotous 
assemblages. It says to the people of that 
locality that if they fail to prevent the in- 
jury or destruction, by promptly suppress- 
ing the mob, they shall pay whatever losses 
may occur. The law {is a good one and 
should be extended to every county in 
every state. It is conservative of public 
order. Inthe case of the Pittsburgh riot 
there was scarcely any attempt on the part 
of the local authorities to suppress it until 
the great destruction of property had becn 
effected, and now the people must pay the 
piper. wt 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EWERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EvEntna, October 27th, 1879. 











GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag.......... 9 Mohawk...... eee D 
BOUES ..cccceseccces 83 Renfrew .. ...0.+4.10} 
Glasgow ........... 8} Cumberland ,....... bs 
Gloucester ......... 9 White M’!'g Co.. 
Lancaster...... eoeee D | Fancy 9 

PRINTS. 
Albion...... eoeeese 64 Manchester ..,..... 63 
American........... 63|Merrimack, D...... 64 
Allen's fancy....... 6 [Matiory has Se teebaags 64 
Arnold’s...... ...- (4 ee -- 63 
Cocheco....... 619 PR aie ese ccccctese — 
Dunnell’s fanc —|Richmond’s........ 54 
Freeman....... 5} Simpson’ ssolid blk.. 65 
Garner’s...... P .& Sprague’s........... 6 
Gloucester. ......... 6 |Southbridge...... . 6 
Hartel... ....ccccee - 6 | Washington...... a0 @ 
Hamilton........... 64'Wamsutta....... coe 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F.....36 5 Laconia . seeee 84 
Atlantic, A..... | eee 9-4 
a CE 36 8" OA. iseea 10-4 
SC Bevcgete . eS egaas 11-4 


O. Piove & 4 wees 0 - 
ape a 
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Appleton, A....36 
Pri XX..36 
Sad R....36 
aa ean xy 
ee a. 
roadway...... 2 E. .33 
Broad 86 OS 
Bedford R.....80 5 | “ W..48 13 
Boott, Sungate. 84 53 Newmarket,K..30 5 
FF......86 8 ‘4: G..36 64 
i oe 80 — Ms RR.36 8 
ree ye 7 |Pacific, Extra ..86 8 
Continental, C. .36 HI age | APES 7% 
hs 8 |Pepperell re 74 1b 
Conestoga, D 54 1 evee OH 1 
ee: PP 52 2 - 94 21 
< 8...80 6 “4 -104 
“ Ware 7 oe ..11-4 27 
Dwight, X..0 00 b4iPepperell,i fncd8 
t, X..... eppere fine 7 
Be yen et 87 
® . Brsvaes 7 3 ...83 «6 
Exeter, ) oe 36 64 as N....30 6} 
@.3'... 33 63; Pequot, A icved 36 8 
Ellerton, WS..10-4 H a ae 40 9 
Great Falls, E. -36 | tee Ys. 45 1 
8..33  64'Pittsfield, A....36 5! 
Harrisburg, A. .86 7 |Pocasset, C..... 36 «7 
B.33 “4 +6280 0 — 
Indian Head... ih | a ree 40° 8 
.+ 80 7} Stark, A........ 36 «8 
“ ood Serer 36 O88 
‘ 
sachets 36 
Indian Orchard ; " ** heavy....40 Py 
" me. asada b - 
ee ae sutta, $1..50 17 
ie . 40° Fy 20 
’ net of 273 
rth 36 a 2 80- 
- te i ae its tet 
or achusett.. 8 
Langley)A"...: ees 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. CHEAP AND ELEGANT 
Anarocorgin yy ian Orbe AL MOY WAN Mi CO 
AA . — 








. 86 “« DW..36 93 
tex ..86. — Langdon, 76....36 10 
Allendale...... 64 wa dame sas ay A 
cowed i+ ‘* Cambrie.. 
Se ans hentap 8-4 20 Masonville... .83 9 
Bartlett, A...: 8} Nashua, E ..... 36 9h 
io Bayes a) | - 84 21 
Relignds Bon ..98 8, e oe ee -y 
Bay Mills....... 86 Newmarket,H. 86 6h 
Bott, K-” AA. o eilN. ate its, .36 12 
OOLL, Mh... enone v adies 
Gg. 6 |Pepperell..... 64 16 
q Ge ade 74 1 
- ere 
72 deans 9-4 
s “ «10-4 27 
7 7 eee 114 
ar 84'Pequot........ 54 15 
aga 104 Slaterville...... 83 
asa ll — XX.36 11 
Canoe. ........ 27 WiCSiccgsescces 35 
Clinton, Al....... sp “et. a 86 10 
Dwight, D dbase 40 ig Me tneeeeees re ¥ 
« —‘Anchor36 104)“ secesseee 27% 
Fearless........ me OE accacsas 9-4 30 
Fruit of the Loom: ot to we eeeeeee 104 824 
“ «ag gy « Non... 88 1 
“ “ 4.42 12 White Rock. . 3 9 
Forestdale...... 36 ©=8 |Wamsutta: 
Green, G........ 36 «6 


suede 83. (7 “«  twill....36 12 
Great Falls, Q . .36 of “  @bile warp. 12 





§...31 64 Wauregan, 1008.36 12 
“ M..38° #7! =“ ghirtcotton 11 
“ A...33 7 “ No. ee 10 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: * cambric.... 11 
a ie 83 $3 | ‘Whitineville. 86 : 
- “la 11 | Witiamsville:”” 
Tee | 12 | Al..86 11 
Hope........... 89 «68 
BROWN DRILLS, 
Appleton......... 8} Lan dey, B Reake 4 «8 
Amoskeag, A..... nom et 
— Veiuvebes 7) Maasachuseia, = 8 
OOLL . wc ceccecese ‘ 
Laconia.......... 8 ,Pepperell......... 
Lyman, H........ — Stark, A....ccccccee 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........ 7; Kearsarge sateen. 8 
Androscoggin sat. 8 ‘National.......... 7: 
Canoe River...... 6}, Naumkeag sateen 
Clarendon........ 64 Pep a rane 
{Indian Orch. Imp. ' Rockport ........ 7 
Laconia .......... $4. Man vat Pascues _ 
TICKINGS. 
—— ay? bo Hamilton, _ de .. 
: baad — Bre a 
. a ron AA. “ 14 
D 14 
TH won 
ii swift ag 9 
® 5 orale i oe ; 
iy |Willow Brk,,No.1  — 
1st York Wackeueaens 4 16 
By tentteenens 134 
DENIMS. 
—* besceuss of + ~<a 1 
TON ..ceeecceee ar] River....... 1 
ae? 2 fom WIT CeR sis cccccve . B 
— \|Warren, AXA.... 14 
Sinai Spee e Itaéees 1 
Otis, BEB occccce 14 an: ae 11 
> re 114/Gold Medal....... 
STRIPES. 
American...... 9 @10 Lewiston, A...— 
Amoskeag . - 104 ait Otis, KB....... — 
on sfeney..— — @ll Thorndike, A _ 4. 
olumbian... tt 
Hamilton....._— @114 Uncasville, A. 9 @l0 
CHECKS, 
Caledonia, xX... - eer Mills, No. 60. ii 
Seach HOMEY cccccccepe 
Fer a Mura, Wo : bt oo im 
ar 0. 3" S eee name 
No. 6, “ AA extra... 15 


Park Mills, No. 50. ii! 


WASTES SILK, 


in postage ne ounce of 
enue Bike oPiack or colere, ay 600 yards ie each 
packase, in “lengths 8 from one to ten y each. Send 
‘or circular about Knitting Silk. 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
469 Broadway, N. ¥. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 2 
TABLISHMENT. 


ALL ARTICLES FIR FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 


OUR30 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH 
CHOICE AND DESIRABLE 
GOODS FOR THE 


FALL SEASON. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREB. 
14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. ¥. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


Vo Premiums after Jan- 
wary Ast. Now is the time 
to secure @ Dictionary. See 


























page 26. 


187 and 789 Broadway, 


NORTHWEST CORNER 10ra STREET, NEW YORK, 
are showing this week 


Many New and Attractive Novelties in 


POPULAR DRESS FABRICS 


FOR WINTER WEAR, 


in Silk and Wool, All Wool, Fancy 
Mixtures, and Rich Plaids. 


SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ CLOTHS, SUISINGS, and CLOARINGS, 


tn Plaids, Stripes, Plain Colors, 
and Fancy Mictures, 
AT LOW PRICES. 


BLACK GOODS. 


Lapin All-Wool Cashmeres and Merinos, 450, up. 


princes Alton Vecmmeree bes yard u 
27-in. I 22 ane 25c. e 
aa ard and up. 


art ard. 

AnL-¥ ives ee oe fiat cota per yard. 
ch do., u 

Bike Antald A , 26c, Fully’ — 45c. 

86-In. Henrietta Cloths, Lint 

in. Damassia, extra quality and “hil wool, 75e. 


per 
48-in. French Momife Cloth, 95c. yard and u 
96-in. Crape Clo! Cloths, extra quality, 400. and up. . 





> oF 


Seauexesss 
5 ddd 





SAMPLES BY MAIL FREE OF CHARGE TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CARE- 
FULLY FILLED. 


i813 JONES 1840 


NEWEST ai WINTER 





ains in every Department, 


comnybTt SY ee li 


SUITS, CLOAKS, _ A Dé, ete. 
DRESS GOODS. so °v <a Epvemesand Laces 
BLANKETS. o eo MILLINERY. 


= o ° 

FLANNELS 5 GLOVES. 
_ o 

SILKS. o ". _ SHOES. 
— o 

FURS. o "e 
~ JONES =, 

x ¥ 





Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 








x x 
o oe 
-, JONES .- 

o 
Loves, 0 x. CHINA. 
_ a 
Domestics, o By. Cuccubay. 
— ° 
BOYS’ SUITS. _ _OGLASSWARE. 


UPHOLSTERY. ge ee o * SILVERWARE. 


Ca eee ts and aia jean 


pend § Soon 


CARPETINGS, 


BEST MAKES. 





Domestic and Imported. 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE, 
& SLOAN, 


101% and 1014 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW CARPETS 


For Fall Trade. 
GEO. E. L. HY ATT, 


271 and 273 Canal Street, between Broad- 
way and Elm Street, 
OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW STOCK OF 
BODY . BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUS- 








SELS, 3-Ply and INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, and MATTINGS, 


CURTAIN 
DRAPERIES. 


Sixty-two inches wide; Satin finish 
both sides; very heavy; soft as down; 
in all mode shades; superb for embroid« 
ery mang 


The, “Fashion Drapery,” 


Price $1.00 
SAMPLES MALLED or Yard. 
A.T. Stewart & Co.,N.Y.) ARNOLD,CONSTABLE & Co.,N.Y. 


. McCreery & Co,'N-Y.|Lo’ Lon &'"s YLOR, N. ¥. 
MicGIBBEN & Co., N'Y. 





MELD, LEITER & Co. Ch icago. 
Wa. Harr & Co., St. Louls, and all first-aclss houses, 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS 


AND 


RUG 5. 


W.& J 


invite Attention to their 
Large Assortment of 


FERAHAN, 
BACKSHAISH, 
DAGHESTAN, 
KHORASSAN, 
TURCOMAN, 
YHIORDES, 
AGRA, 


NEPAUL 


Carpets and Rugs. Direct Import- 
ations and and at Lov Low Prices. 


649, 651, 655° Broadway. 


CARPETS. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NOVELTIES 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Espressly for Our Retail Trade, 


CONSISTING OF 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS 
of a SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
INCLUDING MANY EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 
which we are offering at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER A LARGE SELECTION OF 
TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 


IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS OF OUR OWN 
IMPORTATION. 


ALSO 
OIL-OLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM, etc.,. 
AT LOW RATES. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND at adit 
40 and 42 WEST 14th S8T., N. ¥., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R, R. Station 











JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager, 








NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM IN LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


Tue Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., has just adopted a 
system of non-forfeiture, which is a most 
important step and one which does great 
honor to its managers. A full explanation 
of its features and practical application is 
sent by mail to each policyholder, so that 
all interested may be able to understand its 
rules and benefits. We quote from thisad- 
mirable document: 


‘*An objection often made to life in- 
surance has been the forfeiture of past pay- 
ments when a policy ceases or lapses by 
ee of premium. 

“If the premium payable each year were 
so computed as to be exactly equal to the 
cost of insurance in that year, no loss of 
past payments could happen. At lapse the 
policyholder would in that case have had an 
equivalent for all he had paid. Nothing 
would be left in the Company’s hands to be 
forfeited. 

‘‘But while, for convenience, the pre- 
mium is usually the same sum in each year, 
the cost of insurance increases with each year 
of life. In the earlier years of a policy it is 
less than the premium; in the later years it 
is more. The consequence is that a fund 
remains in the Company’s hands called the 
reserve, which belongs exclusively to that 
policy and which can be used only toward the 
payment of that policy when due. The loss 
of this reserve is the forfeiture complained 
of, and not without justice. The policies of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany for many years past have con- 
tained provisions by which such loss could 
be prevented. It has been apart of the 
policy contract that, after two or more full 
years’ premiums should be paid, the Com- 
pany would issue a paid-up policy insuring 
an equitable sum payable at death, pro- 
vided application should be made therefor 
and the policy surrendered within three 
months after its lapse. 

‘By recent action of the directors, this 
long-standing provision against forfeiture 
has been made more specific and complete. 
The limitation of time requiring applica- 
tion to be made and the policy surrendered 
within three months has been dispensed 
with, and, in place of the agreement for 
insurance of an equitable amount, the 
mode of determining the amount at any 
time by the holder of the policy will be 
expressed in the policy itself. The stipula- 
tion by which these results will be secured 
will be applicable to all policies with par- 
ticipating premiums—to those heretofore 
as well as to those hereafter to be issued, 
except existing policies with a limited num- 
ber of premiums, and entitled by their 
terms to stand good for sums proportioned 
to the number of premiums paid. This 
stipulation will be inserted in policies here- 
after issued, and will be applied in fact by 
the Company to policies already issued as 
above, It will be in the following terms: 


‘**But when, after two full annual premiums 
shall have been paid on this policy, it shall 
cease or become void solely by the non-pay- 
ment of any premium when due, its entire net 
reserve by the American Experience Mortality 
and interest at four percent. yearly, less any 
indebtedness to the Company oa this policy, 
shall be applied by the Company as a single 
premium at the Company’s rates published 
and in force at this date, either, first, to the 
purchase of non-participating term insurance 
for the full amount insured by this policy, or, 
second, upon the written application by the 
owner of this policy and the surrender thereof to 
the Company at Newark within three months 
from such non-payment of premium, tothe pur- 
chase of a non-participating paid-up policy, 

ayable at the time this et would be payable 
continnc’ inforce. Both kinds of insurance 
aforesaid will be subject to the same condi- 
tions, except as to payment of premiums, as 
those of this policy. No part, however, of 
such term insurance shall be due or payable 
unless satisfactory proofs of death be furnished 
to the Company within one year after death; 
and if death shall occur within three years 
after such non-payment of premium and dur- 
ing such term of insurance, there shall be de- 
ducted from the amount payable the sum of 
all the premiums that would have become due 
on this policy if it had continued in force.’ 

“‘In endowment policies the following 
will be added to the above: 

“¢Tf the reserve be more than enough to 
purchase temporary insurance as aforesaid to 
the end of the endowment term, the excess 
shall be applied tothe purchase of pure’ en- 
dowment insurance, payable at the end of the 
term if the insured be then living.’ 

‘By the foregoing agreement between 
the Company and the policyholder forfeit- 
ures after two premiuma will be uncon- 
ditionally and altogether discarded. 

“If on non-payment of premium the 
holder omits to make lication, he will 

ve term insurance; if he makes appli- 
cation, a paid-up policy. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“He can elect for himself what kind of 
imsurance he will retain, and can ascertain 
for himself what amount of each kind he 
will at ont stage of his policy be entitled 
to. It will be observed that the net reserve 
to be applied to the purchase of insurance 
is that com by the same rates of mor- 
tality and interest which are used by the 
Company in computing its premiums—viz., 
American Experience Mortality and four 
per cent, interest. The single premiums 
charged in these purchases will be those 
charged by the Company in other cases for 
paid-up policies. 

‘* The only surrender charge for the dis- 
advan to the Company occasioned by 
the ceasing of the original policy is in the 
fact that the paid-up insurance so pur- 
chased by reserves will not receive divi- 
dends, 

‘Where death occurs within three years 
from lapse and during the term covered by 
insurance, there will Se deducted from the 
sum payable the amount of the premiums 
which would have fallen due if the policy 
had continued in force. This deduction 
will be made as a safeguard against the dis- 
continuance of premiums by impaired lives, 
and to prevent the law of average from 
being disturbed by a ible adverse selec- 
tion. If death should not occur within the 
first three years of the term insurance, no 
deduction will be made for unpaid pre- 
miums, In all cases of term or temporary 
insurance, when death occurs before the 
end of the term, proofs of loss must be fur- 
nished within one year from death or 
nothing will be paid by the Company. 
This requirement is essential, to ps t 
Company to know and provide for its debts 
and liabilities. When the term policies 
have expired by limitation, they will be no 
longer liabilities and will be stricken from 
the policy-list. 

‘“When three months from the time of 
lapse have expired without application for 
a paid-up policy and surrender of the 
lapsed one, a certificate will be made for its 
holder specifying the exact time which the 
term insurance will cover.” 


We give below a table showing for 
whole-life policies the term for which the 
insurance will be kept in full force after 
the lapse of the original policy by non- 
payment of premium, both by the Massa- 
chusetts law and the system adopted by the 
Mutual Benefit: 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE AGENCY. 


THERE is no little stir about town con- 
cerning the proposed change in the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York, in this 
city. Colonel Smith, who is to be removed 
January 1st (he has not resigned), knew 
nothing of any intended change until his 
successor, General Attwood, had been ap- 
pointed, and the charges against him were 
not made known to him until everything 
had been settled. That is to say, beyond 
‘an intimation from President Winston that 
he [Smith] had ‘‘an enemy in the board,” 
Colonel Smith was accused, convicted, and 
sentenced without even knowing that he 
was undergoing trial. It is needless to say 
that there was no charge in any way affect- 
ing Colonel Smith’s integrity. The accu- 
sations brought by the ‘‘enemy in the 
board,” as stated to Colonel Smith by Pres- 
ident Winston, were: 
1. Lack of dignity. 
2. Lack of that refinement required in sp- 
proaching Boston gentlemen. 
8. X habit of indulging in anecdotes when 
canvassing for business. 
4. A habit of asking those who sought to 
hire roomsin the Mutual Life build- 
ing to insure their lives. 


It is needless tc- say that these charges 
never occasioned Colonel Smith’s removal. 
They are too ridiculous for any business 
man to entertain for an instant. President 
Winston testifies over ‘his own signature:to 
Colonel Smith’s unquestioned integrity, 





and the records, as well as common report, 











an egant. Under theee circumstances | QO) Ea Ee 


becomes proper to inquire—and there are 
thousands in this city who have a pecuniary 
interest in the matter, and are therefore en- 
titled to know— why it is that a man of ad- 
mitted honesty and ability, whose adminis- 
tration has been pre-eminently successful, 
is removed, and a gentleman who, though 
justly held in high personal esteem by all 
who know him, has not a particle of knowl- 
edge of or experience in the business of 
life insurance, is appointed in his place. 
Policyholders feel that, if Colonel Smith is 
not fitted for the place, it would better 
serve their interests to appoint some one, at 
least, as familiar with the business as he is. 
They feel that to put the affairs of the com- 
pany in this city into the hands of an ut- 
terly inexperienced person is something 
that the trustees, if faithful to their trust, 
have no right to do.—Hvening Transcript, 
Boston, Oct. 22d, 1879. 





Tue change in the Massachusetts agency 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York is an event which makes as much 
noise as acontest over the collectorship of 
the port. Mr. Amos D. Smith, 8d, who 
has been an agent of the Company since 
1865, goes out, and General Cornelius G. 
Attwood goes in. We do not mean to 
judge the case; but the ostensible grounds 
on which the change was made are trivial, 
and there are personal reasons which do 
not fully appear. Ex-Governor Rice, a 
very influential member of the board of 
trustees, seems to have caused the change 
to be made. A more a develop- 
ment than the change of an agent is the 
vote of the trustees, immediately after, 
taking from President Winston the power 
to make such changes in the future, it being 
then too late to reinstate Mr. Smith. 
President Winston seems to be losing his 

p on the great corporation.—Boston 

erald, Saturday, Oct. 25th. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 








Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870 (par values)....... $83,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,113,357 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879..... $2,357,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 





$5,937,161 18 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C, Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amzi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

F.T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
een, 





OFFICERS. 


Lewis C. Grover, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice-President. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. 8B, J. Miller, Actuary. 
HN. Congar, Adjuster. ¥. H. Teese, Counsel. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Capital Paid Up in Cash..... $1,228,200 


STATEMENT OF THE COM _ 
a UARY 1st, i790" ares ay 
$10,367,625 


43 
eoecccccccsccccces 8,718,711 81 
Surplus as regards Policyholders..$6,648,914 12 

STAT ENT OF THE UNITED STAT 
Dik CH, TANCAR 1st, 1879. - 

Ns Re ancnnes06seecesceseess 301, 
‘AL LIABILITIES...........0.0.-- #3:490;508 88 
8 Policyholders, 

urProlusive of Funds abrosd. "81,871,391 21 

OFFICES, Ne. 45 William Street, N. Y. 


GENERALE, 
OF RIS, FRANCE 


PA . 
FIRE INSURANCE RxCLUSI VELY. 
& 








USTEES IN 


CHAS. RENAULD, 0 Renal Fi Bros, & Co. 
le q ran 
JULIEN LE CESNK, Resident Secretary. 
¥.J. LE, M F for Middle States. 
33 PINE ST., NEW YORK. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
‘ LIFE 
Insurance Ce., 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 





ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8S. PARSONS, 
President. 











Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 





drawn. See page 26, 





[October 30, 1879. 
—— 








INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Nos. 87 and 89 WALL STREET. 


ne eeeereses 


St Dl kicccduadddbnestacscscoosedseenee 1, 
All other assets..........cccccccccccceccceecee 817,047 
634,791 
LIABILITIES. Cees 
Reserve for unpaid 10sses............+.+.++++ 030 
Reserve ior FOINSUTANCE. .......0.0seeeeeeses ,080 
Net surplus, Jan 1st, 1870.......0....+ 91 bis:ba? 


TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 


SANUaL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
WM. H. MACY, President Seamen’s Bank for Savin 
JAMES M, MORRISON, President Manhattan Bank. 





DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK 

(all o are ders) : 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
¥.H.N. RTIN BATES 

J: BOORMAN JOHNSTON, DAVID BINGHAM, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, JOSIAH M. FISKE. 


WILLIAM H. ROSS, Manager. 
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The universal public want 
in Life Assurance is @ 
Policy that will be cer- 
tainly paid at maturity 
and whose terms are defi- 
mite and clear. 


1. Throughout the United 
States, the old and new pol- 
tcies alike of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society are 
made incontestable after 
three years from their date. 


2. Each ordinary policy 
provides for a definite sur- 
render value in paid-up as- 
surance, in case the policy . 
ts forfeited after three years 
from its date. 

8. Each Tontine policy 
contains a definite surren- 
der value in cash, in case 
of withdrawal at the end of 
the Tontine period. 

4. The contract is concise- 
ly and clearly expressed, 
containing only such provis- 
ions as are necessary to pro- 
tect the Policyholders. 

By the new form of policy 
adopted by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society the certainty 
of payment is made @ part of the 
contract, and policyholders are not 
left in doubt. 

The Equitable Life Asswrance 
Society now possesses accumulated 
assets, securely invested, amount- 
ing to Thirty-six Millions of Dol- 
lars. This provides for all liabil- 
ities (in which term is included 
the “ Reserve” required by law), 
and leaves a surplus of Seven Mil- 
lions, a strength unequaled by 
companies either of the age of the 
Equitable or older. 

The new business of the Equi- 
table Society has for the last eight 
years averaged larger than that 
of any other company; and has 
largely increased during the pres- 
ent year. 

For full particulars apply to the 
Society or any of its Agents. 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





OF NEW YORK. 
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To Life Insurance Agents. 


THE average annual new business of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York, amounting to $84,883,637, has been for the past eight years larger than that of any 
other company. This popularity is due: 1st. To its strong financial condition; 2d. To 
its promptness in the payment of death-claims and its refusal to resort in its settlements 
to mere technicalities; 3d. To the success of its Tontine Savings Fund method of assur- 





ance, under which holders of policies of the shorter Tontine terms are beginning to 





receive annual dividends, which reduce their premiums 70, 75, and 80 per cent. (With 
such results on policies with short Tontine terms, even better results are to be looked for 


with policies of the 10, 15, and 20-year terms.) 
The Society has taken a further advance step by simplifying and liberalizing its 


policy contract, and by making all its policies incontestable for errors or omissions in the 


application after the policy has been in force for three years. In addition to all this, the 
success of the Equitable is largely due to the fact that # appreciates the importance of 
giving its Agents in the field every legitimate facility for carrying forward their work. 


Assets, $36,000,000. 


Surplus, 


7,000,000. 


Gentlemen of standing and experience, who can give evidence of ability and 


success in this business, are invited to write to or call upon Mr. E. W. Scort, Superin- 


tendent of Agencies of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 


No. 120 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Presipent. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vick-PREsIDENT. 





Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
$8,400,000 Cc wee’ 8; 
HAS PAID 
$4,900,000 "pen tirermiums to 


HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1,700,000 Usitfies 


by New York Stnndard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 
HENRY STOKES, PrResivent, 
©. ¥. WEMPLE 8. N. STEBBINS, 
Vice-President. Actuary. 


H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. a a. H. B. ST 
Assist’t Seo's 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Aissets, = = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BAMK POLICIES & SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, M of A ies for New 
York State. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


Lire Bee features of ¢ of this Com re ABSO- 
L Rech a a NY MA} CEMENT, and 














apr tien Ife and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Seereions. _ unnene 
H. BURFORD, Actuary. 
Assets over $4,300,000. 
Surplus nearly $1,000,000. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST 60. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 8d MONTH, 224, 1865. 


Persons contemplating insuring are invited to write 
for the Company’s publications the home office, at 
Philadelphia, or to 


ARTHUR C. IVES, General Agent, 
400 Broadway, New York, 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1878. 

received on Marine Risks 
1st January to 31st December, 
PR ST ares $4,000,300 47 


Premiums on policies not marked off 1st 
TARUATY, 1B7B.......ccccccccsecccevsecess 1,848,607 36 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums...... gha0n 008 86 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor oRoe Fire disconnected 
arine 





with M 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1878, to 31st December, 1878........... 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 


The atmpeny has the following Assets, 


United ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, City = Le ay other Stocks. . $10,086, ays 00 





Loans iecnred by fies ks and otherwise. 704, 00 
Real Es’ and Claims due the Com- 
pany, ; apenas Midst tinbthondada 9,084 50 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetvable..... 1,520,250 74 
COME TE IRE. 0 occ ccccsccpccccces cosccsccce 210 92 
Total Amount of Assets............. $13,820,463 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
iasued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
3. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 























TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JON HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES D NIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W.H. H. MOORE, JOH OTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V: BLAKE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN. 
JAMES LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE EW. NE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, ROB ART, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, JAMES tr FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS FREDERICK CNAUNCEY, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LO WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM H. Foda, 
THOMAS . YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODbINGTON, 
C. A. HAND, ORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, AA HAVEN 
WILLIAM H. WEBB WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


HARLES P. BURDETT, BENTAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President 


1825. 1879, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





Cash Capital................ $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- 
bilities...... RE YP -- 785,025 16 


Surplus... ......csecevevecenee + 670,212 88 


a $1,855,238 04 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. « 
Wu. G. Crowzi1, Seo, Joun L. THOMPSON, Ase’t Sec 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred...........-... madeaxe $6,121,856 04 

Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 896,289 26—$5,725 566 78 

Interest received and accrued.............20+ «+ secceee 2,264,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878......... seceeese 315,895 35—$1,048,665 13—$7,674,231 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 
_ tions tosame.......... Seebocicncecce doeeescdeqeccecce eccccccces G78,061 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances............... J vicagioeeecscocce eeeee 281,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks.......... eee 88,635 00 
Profit and 1088 ACCOUNL........cece eee ceee cece eeeeeceeees eenatcees 8,568 98 — $5,913,679 59 
$36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 34)......cccccececeseccccccccceveseece aaedede 14,791,267 72 
OGM OMENEE Gas cccdccccatacacccccedinceJetneuedcscsacusaccasatnececa 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security).............+++ vacdedandiaeare 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)...... do cbo pee de dad Botte 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

sequent to January Ist, 1879............. cee cece cere cece esesees 379,889 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $500,000; included 


in Habilities)........ ccccccccccce adebcncaeedaecedenendsacedcass 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances...........esceeeeceeeesereccnes eececcccereccccece 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January ist, 187D..eeccreceeees - 306,225 98 — $36,213,457 61 


* 4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............ acdendcsed 623,887 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879........ duducaseasaaaauaa $36,837,295 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1870.............+- $399,486 65 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc............... iiisetdcdaaadene 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid.......,..... peer rr rr re 19,601 07 


Reserved for reinsurance on existing polici¢es ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium.............s0-seeeeeeeeeeeceees 32,369,333 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent, reserve on eXisting policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........... aseddensneceadead 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent......... dakesadeaddaneada deccessecsece Gebecdacece 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,205 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 41-2 per cent., over $6,900,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,149,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount'at risk, 125,282,144. 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,058. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary lst, 1876, $2,499,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,050. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary lst, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. L from 1 
uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,005. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary lst, 1870, $2,811,436. 


1877, $1,807,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 





TRUSTEES. 
JOHN MAIRS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, 
HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 


LDW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
H, B. CLAFLIN, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


, SEYMOU JOHN M. FURMAN, S. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
FF ETM LIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, &M. D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
Fw . 

SORE eet dont of of ‘Agencies. MORRIS ; FRAN KEL IN, 


CHARLES wT a Medical President 


| WENEY TUCK, 3D. meme BLL. WH. BEERS, 





ib Past Sist st., 
ViceePresidéut sid nbebaty, 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 


NO MORE PREMIUMS! 


Dorine the past fifteen years THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has offered liberal premiums 
to its subscribers. Each year we have en- 
deavored to make more liberal offers, and 
during the past two years our offer to give 
away Worcester’s great Unabridged Diction- 
ary has been unparalleled in the history of 
premiums. The cost of this Dictionary has 
been very great, The only purpose that 
has been gained by giving away Worcester’s 
Dictionary has been to largely increase our 
circulation, and make THE INDEPEND- 
ENT a more valuable newspaper. 

Our contract with the publishers of the 
Dictionary expires Dec. 31st, 1879, and 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. absolutely 


refuse to continue the contract beyond 
that date on the same favorable terms. 
We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw 
the Dictionary premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but we purposely give 
ample notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may avail themselves of 
the surprisingly low terms to get the Diction- 
ary, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. To any one who will send us three 
new subscribers, or subscribe himself and 





present of the Dictionary. The offer is as 
follows: 


Any person who will send us 


One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscriber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 


The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, frée; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all 
cost, except for expressage, will probably 
never occur again, and we advise all of our 
friends and subscribers to take advantage 
of the offer before it is too late. 

“Worcester” is now regarded as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 


Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most. distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

Wercfer to any one of the many thousands 
to whom we have presented these Diction- 
aries, and from whom no complaints what- 
ever have been received. This is the best an- 
swer that can be made to the hundreds who 
write us to say that the offer is so extraor- 
dinary that some inferior book must be 
given away, instead of the genuine Un- 
abridged. The Dictionary is the latest and 
best edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 illus- 
trations, and over 100,000 words.. The 
book you find in the book-stores and the 
one we send to subscribers are exactly 
alike in every respect. 

After mature deliberation, we have like- 
wise decided to withdraw all other premi- 
umé at the same time we do the Dictionary, 
so that after the first of January not asingle 
premium will be offered. Ample notice is 
thus given to those who have delayed secur- 
ing any of the following valdabtepremiums: 

Tue Rev. Joseru Coox’s Books, 

DickENs’s Works. 

Lire oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 











send us two new names, we will make a 


Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 





THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 

Sree. ENGRAVING OF THE “ First Reap- 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.” 
‘* AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ex-PREsIDENT GRANT. 

Ex-Vick-PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Epwin M. Stanton: 


Any one of these single premiums can be 
had free, in connection with THE InprE- 
PENDENT, on payment of $3 for one year’s 
subscription, in advance, at any time previ- 
ous to December 31st, 1879. 

We repeat, therefore, that on and after 
January 1st, 1880, all our premiums will be 
withdrawn. 








ANOTHER ANNOUNCEMENT. 





WE have purchased the newspaper copy- 
right of the Boston Monday Lectures for 
1879—1880, to be delivered, as heretofore, 
by the Rev. Joseph Cook, beginning about 
Nov. 1st, and the same will be given ver- 
batim to the readers of Tum INDEPENDENT 
weekly, together with the Preludes, after 
revision by the author. 

These Lectures have been exceedingly 
popular in the past, and will continue to be 
an attractive feature of the paper the coming 
season. 














ta The following Premiums are offered and will be given to Subscrtbers until January 
Ist, 1880, wpon the terms herewith given. 


REV. JOSEIPrF1 





ENT 


COO kK: 


ITLED 


Ss NEW BOOKS, 


“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND ‘“ MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Josgpn Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ BioLoay,” ‘TRANSCENDENTALISM, “ORTHODOXY,” ‘‘ CONSCIENCE,” ‘“‘ HEREDITY 


orrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston, They are published in hand 
olume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to Tat INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advavce; or any subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive ® INDEPENDENT ‘for two 
Years, and any two volumes, postpaid; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


some book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., of 


»” and “MARRIAGE,” embody, in a revised and 


Bo 


ston, (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The fumous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
vr not, who seuds $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘1 Hz INDEPENDENT for one year, postage paid, together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 
.50 for THk INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


(also postage paid), from the following list; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit 
volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 


7. Old Curiosity we and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 
t. 


8. Little Dorrit es. 
9. Bleak House. 5382 —. 


ard Times. 570 


12. A‘Tale of Two Cities, and Great oy ogy 514 pages. 
13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 


576. pages. 


14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


356 











5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 


gear TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Wy 


Any one of the Magnificent t@ Steel -Engravings, -? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and ser 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year IN ADVANCE---$3,00. 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION’ | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. B. 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price: Ritchie, With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Formen 
at the Print Stores, $20,00 each Engraving. price at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 

This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic interest | ‘CHARLES SUMNER,” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | ‘‘ Ex-President U. 8. GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

penter), moet faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed | ‘‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel eee . By Ritchie. 

of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | “EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine pea Sore - y Ritchie. 

find a place in every home in the country. ; Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘inner life” than can be found elsewhere, and ie 
altogether one of the most. fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. 

This realiy wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular prite, $1.503 or it will be given away as a premium 
to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in advance. 

REMEM3ER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s Dictionary excepted, which is = for $9.00, with three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium for ONE Year’s Subscription. 


THE PIicTURE AND THE MEN. 


THE above is the title of a duodecimo volume of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches of President Liacoin and bis Cabinet, the life of Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
ofthe great National Painting, “‘ The First Reading of the Hmancipation Proclamation,” including also ab account of the picture, an aécount of the crisis which produced it, an appendix containing 
the Great Proclamation, together with a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the picture. We have a small supply of. these. books on hand, and will send them postpaid to those of our 
subscribers who may wish them, at the nom! price of 50 cents each ; or any old subscriber sending us tHe name of a new subscriber, with $3, ean have the book. 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00: per Year, in Advance. 


Specimen Coptes sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card, 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P.-O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


Ww. a Rudge, a pages. ges. 
11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, an merican Notes. 15. The Myégtery of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
506 pages. gland, Master Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages. 
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Houng and Old, 


CETEWAYO, THE CAT. 
BY MRS. 8. C. STONE. 


CeTEWAYo was big, he was wise, 
He was black, 

He was proud of his name, 
And his ancestry back. 


He belonged to the great house, 
Caught mice in the barn, 

Could boast of descendants, 
And purr a long yarn. 


It was Thanksgiving morning, 
And, filled with the thought 

That cats should feel thankful 
For mice they had caught, 


He stroked up his whiskers 
And rubbed down his ears, 
As he counted the spoils 
Of three plentiful years. 


Having purred, having washed, 
Having sleeked every hair, 
Cetewayo strolled off, 
With his tail in the air. 


As he strolled, what was this 
Floating forth on the breeze? 
Subtle odor, so fragrant 
It caused him to sneeze! 


Elevating his whiskers 
And drooping his nose, 
With his keen sense of smell 
All alert for this rose, 


Soon he came to a can, 
With a hole in the top, 

Before which he lingered, 
And came to a stop. 


Here he sniffed, and he peered 
(‘* Pickled Salm on’’ it read), 

And, sniffing and peering, 
Inserted his head. 


The can was quite empty ; 
Not even a bite. 
Cetewayo retreated, 
But found the door tight ! 


He plunged and he whirled, 
And struck out with his paw; 

Found ’twas easier to enter 
Than, in, to withdraw. 


All in vain did he howl 
And back off into space; 

All his fierce protestatious 
Recoiled in his face. 


Excited, astonished, 
Disgusted, dismayed, 

Indignant, insulted, 
Delyded, betrayed, 


Protesting, but helpless, 
Cetewayo, the cat, 

Now found himself squeezed 
In a very tight hat. 


Situation how humbling ! 
And prospect how blank ! 

And for all Cetewayo 
Himself had to thank. 


What a day of all days 
To be caught ina can! 

Cetewayo fell weeping 
And howled as he ran. 


The dinner was over, 

The servants dismissed 
Ere the sad Cetewayo 

Was thought of or missed. 


Then the children flew, calling, 
The whole garden o’er, 

Till was heard, very faintly, 
A “mew”? on before. 


Still hunting, still calling, 
Still onward, when, hush ! 

One had spied Cetewayo, 
Far under a bush. 


There, stretched out and languid, 
As if he were dead, 

Lay their own Cetewayo, 
But minus his head ! 


The rusty tin can there, 
They gave it a roll ; 

But Pussy moved with it— 
The two seemed a whole. 


The mystery lightened ; 
They guessed it at last. 

The can was a prison 
And Pussy was fast! 


Relieved of his blinders, 
Bekissed and behugged, 

Straight back to the house 
Cetewayo was lugged. 
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Stewed oysters, baked turkey; 
Roast chicken, roast duck ; 
‘Boiled ‘onions, potatoes; 
An orange to suck ; 


Sauce—cranberry, apple ; 
Pie—pumpkin and mince; 
All the kinds known to Soyer 

Or any one since; 


Cracked walnuts, plum pudding— 
They dropped on their knees, 
And soothed Cetewayo 
With offerings like these, 


And if evera cat 

Made the most of Thanksgiving, 
Cetewayo’s that cat, 

And they say he’s still living ! 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONCERT FOR 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 


PROGRAMME 
ARRANGED BY LIZZIE W. CHAMPNEY. 


— 


. SincIne.—“‘ Let us with a gladsome mind.”’ 
Sinarne.—“ When spring unlocks the flow- 
ers,” — Heber. 

8. THe Lesson or THE Wuear (Zvercise for 
Five Boys). 

THANKSGIVING HyMN (for Little Children). 

5. REOITATION, 
6. Stnaine.—Tune, “‘ Newbury.” 


“In autumn a rich feast 
Thy common bounty gives 
To man and bird and beast 
And everything that lives. 
Thy liberal care at morn and noon 
And harvest moon our lips declare.” 
7. ScrrptuRaL REsponstve Exercise. — A 
Thanksgiving Diuner of Bible Texts. 
. Music, 


. READING.—The Coming of Thansgiving and 
the Season of Pumpkin Pie. 
10. ey Pumpkin.—J. G. Whit- 
tier. 


bo 


~ 


o @ 





EXPLANATION OF PROGRAMME. 

No. 8. The Lesson of the Wheat. By 
Mrs. M. B. C. Slade. Published in the 
Wide Awake, and also in August (1878) 
number of Good Times, published at Fall 
River, Mass, 

No. 4. Thanksgiving Hymn for Little 
Children. ‘‘Can a Little Child Like Me?” 
By Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. Can be found, 
set to music, in St. Nicholas for November, 
1877, 

No. 5. Recitation. See Whittier’s ‘‘ Child 
Life,” page 192. 

No. 7. Scriptural Responsive Exercise. 
A Thanksgiving Dinner of Bible Texts. 

(The superintendent niay réad the Bill of 
Fare, the school responding with the texts.) 


BILL OF FARE. 


Soup........ Pottage of Wild Gourds. 
(II Kings iv, 38—41.) 
Shellfish........... Oysters atid Clamwy. 
(Deut. xxxiii, 19.) 

WO iccccsiet Brofled, with Sduce, 
(St. Luke xxiv, 42.) 

DRAG... csiseendesas Quafls, on Toast. 
(Psalm ev, 40.) 

BAR cicdis Sin secsstesiseccs’ Pigeons. 


(“Two turtles or two young pigeons.” 
—Numbers vi, 10.) . 
VORIIOD ance cys ccansccnccedend Stuffed. 
(Genesis xxvii, 14 and 19.) 
Wild Turkey. 
(Ezekiel xvii, 28.) 
WORD ioc s case cesscecs Roast and Fried. 
(Leviticus vil, 9.) 


The Caster. 
Salt (Leviticus ff, 18), 
Vinegar (Ruth fi, 14). 
Ofl ({ Kings xvii, 12). 
Catsup (I Chronicles ix, 80). 


Waffles and Bréad. 
(Leviticus vii, 12 and’14.) 
Butter in handsome Silver Butter-dish. 
Judges v, 25.) 

Vegetables, 

Onions, ete. (Numbers xi, 5), 
Green Corn (Leviticus ii, 14). 
Lentils (Genesis xxv, 34). 
Beans, Peas, etc. (II Samuel xvi, 28). 


Dessert. 


Honey and Cheese. 
(‘And honey and cheese of kine.”—II Sam. 
xvif, 2.) 
Apples (Song of Solomon if, 5). 
Grapes, Pouligrenat ne Figs (Numbers 


Nats (Genesis xiitt, i). 





No. 9. From chapters viii and ix of 
“ Beirig a Boy,” by Charles Dudley Warner. 
No. 10. As ‘“‘ Tie Pumpkin,” ty JF. G. 


‘Whittier, is an ephemefal production, not’ 


/ 





found in any published collection of his 
poems, we give it here: 
Tax PUMPKIN. 
“Oh! greenly and fair in the lands of the sun 
The vines of the gourd and the rich melon run, 
And the rock and the tree and the cottage enfold, 
With broad leaves all greenness and blossoms all 


gold. 
Like that which o’er Nineveh’s prophet once grew 
While he waited to know that his warning was true, 
And longed for the storm-cloud, and listened in vain 
For the rush of the whirlwind and red fire of rain. 


“On the banks of Xerid the dark Spanish maiden 
Comes up with the fruit of the tangled vine laden ; 
And the Creole of Cuba laughs out to behold 
Through orange leaves shining the broad spheres of 

gold; 
Yet with dearer delight, from his home in the North, 
On the fields of his harvest the Yankee looks forth, 
Where crook-necks are coiling and yellow fruit 
shines 
And the sun of September melts down on his vines, 


“ah! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and 
from West, 
From North and from South, come the pilgrim and 
guest ; 
When the gray-haired New Englander sees round 


his board 

The old broken links of affection restored ; 

When the care-wéarfed man séeks his niother once 
more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled 
before ; 

What moistens the lip and what brightens the eye, 

What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin-ple ? 


“Oh! fruit loved of boyhood! the olf days recaliiig, 

When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts 
were falling ; 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in fts skin, 

Glaring out through the dark, with a candle within ; 

When we laughed round the corn-heap, with hearts 
all in tune, 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, 

Telling tales of the fairy who traveled like steam 

In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for a team. 


“Then thanks forthy present! None sweeter or better 
E’er smoked from an oven or circled a platter. 
Fairer hands never wrought at pastry more fine ; 
Brighter eyes never watched o’er its baking than 

thine ; 
And the prayer which my mouth 1s too full to express 
Swells my heart that thy shadow may never grow 


less; 
That the days of thy lot may be lengthened below 
And the fame of thy worth like the pumpkin-vine 
grow ; 
And thy life be ay sweet and its last sunset sky 
Golden tinted and fair as thy own pumpkin-pie |" 





THE OLD BENT TREE. 


BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


ONCE upon a time, in what was then the 
Far West, there lived, in the country, a 
little flock of girls, so nearly of an age and 
size that they were like the steps in a stair, 
each one just about such a hight taller than 
the next younger. There were four— 
Nanny, the rosy-cheeked, being the eldest, 
and Jane, the little pale-face, the next. 
Then came Dumpling (so calldd because 
slié Was as round asa ball every way); and 
Dot, the five-years-old ‘‘ baby.” 

Nanny was the head and front of all 
mischief, merry of heart, and so sweet of 
teniper that‘it was hard either ever to correct 
her or to punish her. Littlé Jane, on the 
other hand,‘ was the conscience of the 
family, fearful of dding wrong, always 
ashamed of Nanny’s‘pranks, and never of 
her own accotd doing any forbidden thing. 
It shust be confessed that this was'far from 
being a merit in the eyes of the others, who 
often’ thought her opinions both ‘tame and 
troublesome. Dumpling, the near-sighted, 
grave, and droll littie girl, was just as 
reliably correct as Jane; yet full of demure 
frolics and ready to follow wherever 
Nanny might lead. And Dot was a frail, 
dimpled, kittenish creature, the toy and 
treasure of the household. 

Back of the house was a wood, and in 
that wood was an old tree, a stout oak, that 
bent from the roots in an arch, the top 
branches’ touching the ground. It was a 
belief with the children that the Indians 
had bent it, long before; thougti it had 
probably been partially upturned by the 
wind at’sonie’early day, and had grown in 
that position by the weight of its own 
branches. This tree was the favorite resort 
of school-children when they could go in 
a large party, and they climbed from the 
root over the great trunk, either high up 
into its branches or directly over it to the 
ground again, asif it had been a bridge. 
Many wonderful feats were performed in 
way of reaching the highest limbs; and in 
perching up in crotchés and clefts, like 


But the woods werd so dense all about it 
that children did not usually like to go 
there alone to play. The stilimess had 
something mysterious im it, amd there were 
stories current among them of Indiansand 
bears and wolves. One winter, whem the 
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snow was deep, the tracks of a bear had 
been found’ about it, and that forever after 
added a zest of real danger to the place. 

So, unless their numbers warranted it, 
their voices were rarely heard in that leafy 
stillness, Moreover, some of their parents 
doubted the safety of letting children go 
there, as the hight from the ground was 
considerable, and, with a crowd of boister- 
ous girls and boys, there was danger of falls 
and broken limbs. 

But Nanny, true to her instincts for for- 
bidden pleasures, liked the old bent tree 
better than any other playground. With 
her as leader, it was often visited at noon 
and after scliool at night; and she was more 
fearless than any one in all the climbing 
and perching and swinging. From the 
ground her rosy face and little scarlet dress 
made her look more like an apple than any- 
thing else up among the leaves, 

Our story begins with one summer day in 
vacation, when play-house and swing and 
hay-mow had been exhausted by the rest- 
less Nanny and her -following flock of sis- 
ters; when dolls and visiting had been 
voted a bore, and there yet remained many 
long hot hours to be got through with be- 
fore bedtime. It was four o’clock. What 
should be done? 

‘Let's go to the old bent tree,” bright- 
ened Nanny, as with an inspiration. 

“‘Oh! I’m afraid!” protested timid Jane; 
but only half above her breath, for she 
knew Nanny would laugh. 

“Tm not afraid,” put in stout little 
Dumpling. 

“Nor I,” twittered Dot, with a gambol 
and frisk; too much of a baby to know 
anything about consequences. 

‘* You're forever afraid, Jane,” said Nan- 
ny, with ahigh scorn for such a lack of 
spirit. ‘‘I wonder you're not afraid to 
come out'of the house at all. What is there 
to be afraid of, I'd like to know?” 

‘‘The bear,” said Jane, with something of 
a show of cause on her side, and bringing 
out the standard but stale objection. 

*‘ Nonsense!” retorted Nanny. ‘‘ Bears 
only come in the winter. Nobody ever saw 
a bear in summier.” 

‘‘But Mother don’t like us to’ go there,” 
ventured Jane, as a forlorn hope. 

‘« But she never said we mustn't,” replied 
Nanny. 

Jane had exhausted her opposition, and 
after the victory was won Nanny deigned 
to argue and persuade at length. This 
mate the bold ones bolder and utterly 
silenced cowardice; and, without a word to 
their mother, they all started for the 
wood. 

As soon as they reached the welcome 
shade of the trees, they took off their sun- 
bonnéts, the better to feel the cool breeze in 
their hot faces. 

They loitered, picking up now and then 
a pebble; hére and there a flower, and made 
their way slowly through some hazel thick- 
ets and then through deep woods to the old 
bent tree. They always’ reached it with a 
shout of' welcome, for its fine bent figure, 
soin contrast with the straight old mon- 
archs all about, was a perpetual delight to 
them. 

A cloud had hidden the sun, and Jane 
sat down to wipe her heated face with her 
apron, while Nanny sprang at once up the 
curved trunk, Dumpling and Dot toiling 
cautiously after. ‘‘See me!” and ‘‘ See 
me!” were the shouts from various points 
along the journey. But Jane was not an 
enthusiastic looker-on. She was very tired; 
and thought she heard just’ now, with a 
thump at’ her heart, a distant muttering of 
thunder, 

If there was anything that terrified her 
more than another, it was a thunder-shower; 
and that, as well as the haunting and unde- 
finable ‘‘ bear” dread, made her very mis- 
erable. 

‘Why don’t you come up, Jane?” piped 
the little Dot, perched like a fairy close to 
the first branch: Then all at once it dawned 
on Jane that, if a bear should come, she 
would be alone on the groundand probably 
the first vietimy This was asting to her 
already roused fear, and she made a'wild 
scramble to join-her laughing: sisters on the 
tree. 

Their merriment. seemed, to her like the 
taost reckless defiance of near and sure 
danger; and, though ashamed te exprespher 
fears, for she knew that. ashe was always 
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foreboding alarms and troubles, she man- | saw it turn the white sides of the leaves | thongh the storm buffeted her'so that she | A kind of liquor; 4, To blot; 5, Having con 


aged to say: ‘‘I—thought—it thundered.” 

At this, Nanny, from her high perch, 
burst into such a fit of laughter that she 
almost lost her hold, and Dumpling and 
Dot followed suit. 

‘*Oh! Jane,” said the little one, ‘‘ don’t 
be so fraid. We're all here!” 

Jane made a brave effort to overcome her 
weakness, and followed her sisters up into 
their leafy bridge. It was exciting to be 
so far from the ground and to hear the rus- 
tle of boughs so near her. She thought 
that birds in a nest might feel as she did— 
so high and light and breezy. 

But it was true that she had heard thun- 
der, and the black cloud could now be dis- 
tinctly seen shutting out the sun. Even 
Nanny noticed the growing shadow; but 
was unwilling to yield an atom of her cour- 
age, and, though herself not overbrave in 
view of a storm, strove to keep up a show 
of indifference. Then Dot, as if to help 
her out, began to complain of being hun- 
gry. This offered a loophole of honorable 
escape; and she all at once remembered it 
must be near supper-time. 

‘“‘We'll have to go,” she said; ‘for 
Mother don’t know where we are.” 

The getting down from the tree was easy 
work to the nimble and experienced Nan 
ny, and,in fact, to all, except to the un- 
practiced little Dot. She had only crawled 
to the first limb, and the high main arch 
was still to be crossed, and that involved 
getting round and under interfering 
branches, and keeping a steady head when 
the greatest hight was reached. On the 
other hand, the return down the steep 
trunk, without twig or bough of any kind 
to cling to, was even more formidable. It 
had been easy enough to climb up, with 
friendly hands behind to ‘‘ boost,” and the 
rough bark to cling to, anda waiting help 
at the top in the form of a nimble sister, 
who had got up beforehand; but the get- 
ting down threatened not to be so easy. 

Dot saw her strait, and had much more 
reason to cry than Jane had had with her 
imaginary fears. But she listened to 
Dumpling’s encouraging logic—‘‘ You can’t 
fall, Dot, for I couldn't!” and tried to do 
all the contradictory things that Nanny 
and Jane advised: ‘‘now sit still, Dot,” 
from Jane, who had a vague idea that 
presence of mind implied sitting still; and, 
‘“‘now run from that branch to the next 
one,” from Nanny, whose resources were 
ell active, She instinctively tried to follow 
Nanny’s advice; but the result was that 
she followed Jane’s, and clung helplessly to 
the tree. 

Nanny, who had got down, climbed again 
to where Dot was clinging, and cheered 
and tried to help her. She wanted Dot to 
go on in advance; but, failing in persuading 
her to that, passed her, and tried to lead 
her. But the hight had turned Dot's little 
head giddy, and the consciousness that her 
plight was a difficult one soon set her to 
crying, and then she could do nothing. 

What was to be done? Jane's head was 
full of expedients, but none of them 
seemed practicable. Finally, sensible 
Dumpling declared that they would have to 
go home for help; and, seeing how really 
hopeless it was that Dot could ever get 
down, it was finally decided that that must 
be done. But who should go and who 
should stay? 

Their planning and parleying had occu- 
pied a good deal of time. Meanwhile the 
thunder grew more frequent and the air 
darkened. All of Jane’s vague ‘‘ bear” 
fear was lost sight of in view of the near 
and real distress, Either to go or to stay 
was dreadful—to go alone through the 
woods or to stay alone with Dot through 
the storm. She was not selfish; she clung 
to each little sister and wanted to share 
the peril of each. She had no idea of 
choosing; but left it all to Nanny. 

Nanny was sobered in earnest, and for 
once the dimples relaxed in her apple 
cheeks and she looked almost as solemn as 
Jane herself. Dot settled the matter 
finally by saying: ‘‘Oh! Nanny, stay with 
me.” 

‘‘Janey and Dumpling, you run home 
and tell Father that Dot can’t get down. 
You know I can clitab better than you, 

and Dot and I won't be one bit afraid,” 
said Nanny. 

Just then they heard the wind rising, and 
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uppermost; otherwise there was a deathly 
stillness. Jane took Dumpling’s hand in 
her own and started, and with a parting 
pang looked back, and saw Nanny and Dot 
sitting on the tree next to the great limb 
and watching them—Dot tearful and 
Nanny trying to laugh, This put wings to 
Jane’s feet, and she dragged the helpless 
but willing Dumpling after. On, on, toward 
home, with the dense black cloud front- 
ing them and the strong wind blowing 
in their frightened faces, A flash of 
lightning, followed by a heavy rumble, 
only added to their speed. They must not 
wait to cry for the ones left behind in 
danger; but they must hurry, hurry! 
They were bareheaded, and the thick hazel 
bushes scratched and hindered them; but 
not a word of complaint or terror from 
either of them—Dumpling, composed, 
though eager, making as rapid progress 
with her sturdy, heavy little body as did 
Jane, with her slim, light one. 
Did it sprinkle? One drop surely fell on 
Jane’s hot cheek. But if it only needn't 
lighten any more, she wouldn’t care for the 
wetting. 
But it did lighten—a bright, fierce flash, 
and a quick heavy volley after it; and 
down poured the drenching drops, and on 
they fled! Poor little girls! They had lit- 
tle breath or strength left when they reached 
the gate, at last, and found their mother 
nearly wild with anxiety. She had watched 
with dismay the coming shower, wholly 
ignorant as to where they were and with 
no idea in which direction to search for 
them. Their story was quickly told, and 
the father and brother were off at once to 
the rescue, with shawls and umbrellas. 
And Nanny and Dot! As soon as Jane 
and Dumpling were out of sight little Dot’s 
courage vanished, and Nanny began to 
comfort her. ‘‘ Play we're the Babes in the 
Wood,” she said; but that only made Dot 
cry the harder, for that had always been 
too sad a story for her warm little heart. 
“Well,” said Nanny, ‘‘ play we are gyp- 
sies and live in a tent. You sit close up 
to the limb, Dot, and I'll make a tent of 
my apron.” Then she kissed Dot, and 
said she didn’t think there ever was such 
fun as to play gypsy; and she chattered and 
planned, and didn’t give Dot a chance to be 
frightened, until the flash of lightning came. 
When it did come, Nanny gave a great 
jump and grew pale; but rallied, and turned 
it off by drawing the apron over both their 
heads, and saying ‘‘ Oh! isn’t it fun, Dot?” 
But now she felt the wind was danger- 
ously strong, and might blow the little 
girl down from the tree, in spite of her- 
self. She thought to herself that if Jane 
was there she would be afraid the tree 
would blow over. §8o she placed Dot as 
securely as she could against the limb, and, 
putting one arm around her, held on with 
the other with all her strength. She had to 
sit astride the great trunk, in order to keep 
her place at all. But still she ran on with 
her light tongue, and wished they had 
something there better than an apron for a 
tent; and for her part she wouldn’t be the 
least afraid to stay there all night, but 
thought it would be jolly. 
Then the rain came, drenching them to 
the skin and pouring in streams down their 
hair and faces. 
‘‘QOh! isn't it fun?” choked Nanny; and 
Dot piped a feeble ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘Hold tight to me, Dot,” said Nanny, 
catching her breath. ‘‘ That’s—the—way— 
the—gypsies—do!” 
And Dot clung, and tried to laugh and 
fee) it was having fun; but every other 
breath was a sob. The hand by which 
Nanny clung to the tree was nearly blistered ; 
but she held fast, and when she saw Dot's 
quivering lip she poked her under the arm 
and * tickled” her, as she sometimes did in 
their morning frolics in bed, before they 
were fairly awake enough to get dressed. 

The father and brother were’ not slow in 
reaching the tree; nor were they any too 
soon, for Nanny’s strength was nearly gone. 
Dot dropped her dripping little body with 
perfect trust into her tall father’s out- 
stretched arms; and she liked that; way of 
gypsying ‘besthaving a shawl wrapped 
nicely around her and being borne along 
under an umbrella. 

Nanny scrambled down, spry asa spider, 
and trudged bravely along after her brother, 





could not keep the shelter of his umbrella; 
but she was very content and cheerful, not- 
withstanding the smarting of her torn and 
bleeding hand. 

When they got to the house, and the little 
sisters met,them at the door, Dot cried out, 
her trials all forgotten: ‘‘Oh! Dumpling, 
we played gypsy!” 

Nanny’s hand was bound up, all the wet 
things were removed, the hungry stomachs 
had their nice bread and milk, and the only 
rebuke they got, when they were safely in 
their cosy beds, was: ‘‘Children, never 
give mother another such a fright by going 
away without letting her know.” 

“It was my fault, Mamma,” said Nanny; 
‘‘and we never will.” 

——EE 


PUZZLEDOM. 





[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” THe INDEPENDENT, New York.) 





THERE’S always one drawback to the offer- 
ing of prizes. We don’t like to disappoint so 
many hard workers. Eighteen states respond- 
ed to the offer, and seventeen flags on seven- 
teen state-houses will, upon the appearance of 
this week’s INDEPENDENT, be placed at half- 
mast. 

Fred. G. W. Runk, Allentown, Pa., wins the 
prize, with a list of 282 words. 

We wish that a fac-simile of the list sent by 
John T. Murphy, of 24 South Fifth Avenue, this 
city, might be published in this column. It 
was perfect in every respect save one. It lacked 
a few words of being enough for taking the 
prize. It wasa list to warm the most apathetic 
editorial heart. 


BAG PUZZLE, 
* 
* ” sa * 

* * 
e * * * * * 
* ere * 
* . ° * 
* e ° * 
* eeee * 


so *# &@© # & # 
The handle of nine letters means oratory. 
The top (six letters) of the bag, to pack. The 
right side, to lower in value. The bottom, to 
issue from. Left side, to inclose. Center 
square.—Top, to relieve. Right side, bound- 
ary. Bottom, otherwise. Left side, a circuit. 
All the words begin and end with the same 
letter. M. B. HH. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTICS. 
sf 
Crosswords.—1. Part of a vessel. 2. Capable. 
8. Ananimal. 4. A river of Russia. 5. Parts 
of the head. Initials and finals are names of 


states. 
II, 


Crosswords.—1. Clear. 2. A bird. 3. Limited. 
4. Sound of a domestic animal. 5. A drug. 
6. A foreign fruit. 7. A luminary. 8, Essen- 
tial to polities. 9. To declare. 10, A lake in 
Italy. 11. Interior. 12. To lesson. Initials 
and finals are names of states. 

111. 

Crosswords.—1. A preposition. 2. A bird. 
8. A river of Vermont. 4. A musical term. 
Initials and finals are names of states. 

IV. 

Crosswords.—1. A wagon. 2. Part of the 
face. 8%. Bleak. 4. One of the months. 5. 
A mixture. 6. A conjunction. 7. To veer. 
Initials and finals are names of states. 

¥. 

Crosswords.—1l. A heavenly luminary. 2. 
A musical term. 8. A kind of miner. 4. A 
color. 5. To confuse. 6. A measure. 7. A 
call. 8. A garment. 9 A reservation. 10. 
Belonging to a painter. 11 A musical term. 
12. Two. 13. A drug. Initials and finals are 
names of states. B. B. 


ARROW PUZZLE. 


The central shaft of the arrow isa word of 
twelve letters and means a state of celibacy. 
The feathery part is formed by two rhomboids, 
the fourth horizontal of the first forming the 
first horizontal of the second. 

First Rhomboid.—Horizontals : 1, Of vegeta- 
ble growth; 2, Delicious; 3, An ointment; 4, 
A musical composer. Perpendiculars ; 1, A con- 
sonant; 2, A preposition; 3, Sin; 4, Part of a 
wound ; 5, Date; 6, An abbreviation of an im- 
portant locality in the United States ; 7, A con- 
sonant. 





Second: Rhomboid.—Horizontals: 1, A mu- 
sical composer ; 2, a part in music ; 8, A color; 
4, A. wise map. . Perpendiculars (lower left- 
hand corner): 1, A consonant ; 2, To exist; 8, 


? 
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sumed ; 6, Part of a firm; 7, A consonant. 

The barb of the arrow is a half diamond. 
Horizontals: 1, A consonant; 2, A conjunc- 
tion; 8, Part of the body; 4, A term in print- 
ing; 5, A vowel. Perpendiculars: 1, A kind of 
tea ; 2, Edge ; 3, A consonant. M. B. H. 


4 CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My first is in terror, but not in hope. 

My second is in bishop, but not in pope. 
My third is in barley, but not in rye. 

My fourth is in torrid, but not in dry, 

My fifth is in power, but not in might. 

My sixth is in morning, but not in night. 
My seventh is in Roman, but not in Greeh 
My eighth is in frigid, but not in bleak. 
My ninth is in poison, but not in bane. 

My tenth is in Briton, but not in Dane. 
My eleventh is in sylvan, but not in wood. 
My twelfth is in evil, but not in good. 

My whole is something quite famous in the 
columns of ‘‘ Puzzled’em.” NILLoR. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
GEOGRAPHICAL Puzz.E. -- Frederick, May’ 
Fishing, Woods, Trout, Bass, Iron, Cook, 
Smoky, Pan-handle, Racket, Fear, Little Rock: 
Sandwich, Milk, Duck, Dismal, Lookout. 


Lorp Macau.Lay’s ENiama.—Cod. 


TWO DOUBLE DIAGONALS, 
CameLyinG 
sOuPsAiNt 
duMpshIre 
cOrPsToNe 
ConfUnapT 


RHOMBOID, 








Selections. 


THE BRIDE. 


BY SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 





HER finger was so small, the ring 

Would not stay on which they did bring, 
It was too wide a peck ; 

And to say truth (for out it must) 

It looked like the great collar just 
About our young colt’s neck. 


Her feet teneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light ; 
But oh! she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so fine a sight. 


Her cheeks 80 rare a white was on, 
No daisy makes comparison 
(Who sees them is undone); 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Katharine pear, 
The side that’s next the sun. 


Her lips were red, and one was thin 

Compared to that was next her chin 
(Some bee had stung it newly); 

But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 

I durst no more upon them gaze, 
Than on the sun in July. 





My friends are still unsettled, O God, on 
the subject of hearing thy voice. They ad- 
mit the phenomenon if it is general and 
universal; but where it is special and super- 
natural they turn skeptical. They will not 
believe that thou hast selected any partic- 
ular man or body of men to sit near.thee 
and receive thy teachings continually in 
some miraculous manner. 

When I speak and my people hear, there 
is nothing supernatural or miraculous. It 
is an everyday occurrence, quite as natural 
and common as any ordinary physical phe- 
nomena, such as lightand air. I speak to 
all, and everybody can hear me if he 
chooses. That only a few favored prophets 
hear me is a relic of ancient mythology. If 
men believe it now, they are only reviving 
exploded fiction and dead error. There is 
not a man in all India who can speak of my 
voice as his monopoly. As well might a 
millionaire speak of the sun as his monop- 
oly. Letno man stand before my people 
andsay: ‘‘Ye receive me as your leader. 
For I alone am privileged to hear the voice 
of the’ Tord and receive his communica- 
tions. He hath chosen me as his instru- 
ment, and through me alone he shall speak 
in these days. Me he hath miraculously in- 
spired. Ye hear him not. Believe, there- 
fore, in me.” If there is such a man in the 
midst of thy community, thou shalt put 
him down as a pretender and an impostor 
and treat his arrogance with contempt. 

Is there no miracle, Lord, in hearing thy 
voice? Some men or other have stood up 
in all ages or been represented as standing 
up to claim’ miraculous inspiration, and 
entire nations have prostrated themselves 
before such prophets and heard thy Gospel 
from their lips, It is said that they fell 
into a trance, or saw a vision, or beheld a 





flame. Angels, we are told, came to visit 
them and pe them messages from thee, 
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O Lord, my God, explain these profound 
secrets of inspiration and give my troubled 
heart light and peace. 

Men may invent miracles; but the Lord 
thy God worketh no miracles. I am Na- 
ture. With me ——s is natural. I 
cannot transcend myself upernaturalism 
is opposed to me and my nature. All my 
ways are natural. I set my face against 
anything that is ‘ontrary to Nature and 
science. If men wish to hear my voice, 
they must be prepared to go through sim- 
ple, natural processes of hearing. And 
those who pretend to have heard m my inspir- 
ing voice must be able to show that they 
have, in hearing me, satisfied the conditions 
of science and not violated them in the 
least measure. I hate vision and mystery, 
and will make no communication in dark 
places; but in broad daylight. I shall have 
no false prophets. They impose upon the 

credulousand the simple-minded and do great 
mischief. Have no faith in those men who 
talk of vision and miracles. To hear me is 
as easy and natural as to breathe. Men are 
not required to fall into a trance or go up 
to mountain-hights. In the midst of their 
daily life and avocations my voice may 
enter their hearts. 

Will Thou speak wien I am eating, or 
te ta or reading? 


And when I am surrounded by customers 
in my shop, quite immersed in business? 
Yes. 


Thou requirest no Yoga, no trance, no 
regulation of breath? 

No. All that I require is faith in con- 
science—the one thing needful.—Jndsan 


Mirror. 
a 


HORACE BUSHNELL. 


My friends, the world will never be 
troubled with a journal of my poor life; 
for I am writing none. Only the date of 
my birth and the coronal day—of 
my marriage have [ committed to paper, 
save this: that a few points in my religious 
experience so impressed me that I wrote 
them down. Letsome one, when I am gone, 
write the day of my death, and that is 
enough. But, for the help of other strug- 
gling souls, I would have this that I wrote, 
in this city, January 11th, 1870, live: <‘ For 
many years I have had the most painful 
and perplexing doubts on the subject of 
the Atonement—especially on its Godward 
bearings, as usually held in the churches 
accounted strictly orthodox. So uncertain, 
unsatisfactory, and comfortless have these 
views seemed to me, so difficult to under- 
stand and of so little power on my own 
heart, that I have had but little spirit to try 
to preach them to others. And yet I have 
felt that Christ must be preached; but, not 
seeing by bet at all clear, I have tried 
to do the best I could—often believing that 
I was more of a moral lecturer than a gos- 
pel minister. Thank God! my long agony 
—and none but those who have had similar 
trials can know how great it has been 
—has this day been removed by clearer 
views; and with them came such a feel- 
ing sense of the divine love as filled my 
soul and caused me to weep long and 
loud for joy. The light came “while 
reading Bushnell’s ‘Vicarious Sacrifice.’ 
May God keep me in this peace and help 
me to preach it to the world.” That day I 
got the full view that God loved me; that 
he was in the sacrifice of a vicarious love 
to save me and to save the world. I had 
before this felt that Christ was my friend; 
but somehow God was afar off, in a cold, 
exactin sind that I feared, but could not 
love ot wished to do. But when I felt 
that God loved me, that he was my Father 
and Saviour and carried me in a love ten- 
derer than even my mother’s, I was atoned 
to him. I felt then that there was nothing 
too great or hard for me to do or suffer for 
him or his children—my brothers and sisters 
onearth. I was filled with ineffable love 
and tenderness for all mankind. Almost 
from that very day to this have I been 
under some cloud or suspicion or censure 
of heresy. I repent before God that I have 
not been more true to what to me is the 
truth; that, dreading criticism or contro- 
versy, T have in any sense been moved from 
what to me is the Gospel; and I pray him 
at this hour and evermore to so fill me with 
his love that I may preach it, not in words 
alone, for these are poor; not in contro- 
versy, but in all the spirit and tenderness 
and sacrifice of a life crucified with Christ; 
live it; live it in deeds of helpfulness and 

suffering for my race.—From a by 
Dr. Tnomas, of Chicago. 
er EE TE 








You need not neglect your waitiided whets troubled 
with a cough or cold, if you only use a reliable rem. 
edy atonce. Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup is the best rem- 
edy we know of. Price only 25 cents. 
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___ Pants EXPOSITION, 1878. 
BARNEY & BERRY’S | Catalogue sent Free. 


SKATES. BARNEY & BERRY, | 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 














; & R LAMB 69 CARMINE ST, Y. 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, ETC., 
Exclusively for Church Purposes. 
EXTS for Decoration n Great Variety 


Tu. Cat. of Furniture, 1oc. Decorations & Banners, 1oc 
























wnt °C 


to oe Hundred 











R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH FURNISHER, 


t Worker in Wood, pret and a Marble. 
ENGHA ED MEMORIAL BRASSES. 
USEHOLD oto TO cae 


cox & SONS, 'oxvon. 


18 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


CHURCH AND Ferg me tot 2 ape fag gat RE, 
‘AL WORK AND STAINED ‘GLASS. 
DECORATIONS, YO) FOR oo SCHOOLS, 


List of CATALOGUES on 5 coalieelian. 


SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


a s 
Antique Furniture, 
BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


A. THOMPSON’S 


RESTAURANT AND CONFECT.ONERY, 
30 CLINTON STREET, BROOKLYN, 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 


Wedd Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc. supplied 
me Wit h a choice variety ot’ sad 


Ice Creams, Ices, -Chazlested sae, Oysters, 
Jellied Game, Pyramids, Mottoes, 
Bridal and Fancy Cakes, Flowers, etc. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver, and Glass 
furnished. 
RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica- 
tion, 


WARREN WARD & 00.,76 77 Spring St..¥. Y. 
Bee Bon PATENT FOOT. 
Power Machinery. 

SAWS, SCROLL 























COMPLETE OUTFITS ae Me- 
chanics and Amateurs. 
MACHINES ON TRIAL, IF DESIRED, 

where you read this, and 
send for mie Catalogue 
and tg List. 
F. & JOHN BARNES 
Rockford, ford Til. 











Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 


Substitute for Lemons or Limes 
for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 

Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 

Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 

Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 

Wakefulness, Seasickness, 

Weakened Energy, etc. 

No danger can attend its use. 


Prices reasonable, Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Previdence, R. I, 
For sale by all Druggists. 





Dr. T. Felix Gouraud's 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or pe Beautifier, 
on beauty, and has long main 
tained a higt yy Prominent place in public estima 
es, 


tion = oo. the baneful tn 

complexion m infil f the sui 

dust, da wind. Rem es Tan, Freckles Cand Mo Moth 
@ bottle ‘will il last ‘six months, it 


ore day. Beware of Imitatiouss or cream of s 
Do not be imposed upon by th “This 
—_ is cheaper. This This 1s th eo same thing but stand 
ai.20 e ‘per bottle and you ay stand by the right. Price, 
oe MEPLEAT ER SOA P.—Cures Sal 
on one si orms, | Wee 
Face an: 


is a good 


Rheum, 


“ 
imitating Nat Natures as to duty detection and 
by rubbing with cloth or dkerchief. 
per bottle. 


Mme, M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


DANNER’S 
REVOLVING BOOK-CASE. 


SECURED BY SEVEN PATENTS, 
Many thousands in use 


throughout the U. 8S. 
, Made different styles, 
m sizes, and prices, from 
$6 to $30. Warranted 


m to suit, or no sale. 





Send for circular. Be- 
ware of INFRINGING 
Cases, as all will be 


held liable. 


JOHN DANNER, Patentee, 
_______C CANTON, O10, 









The Racine Iron Works, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Florists’ & Ornamental Iron Goods, 


Aquarian LES HSU NLA Cases, 
Brackets, or Onamental Window Boxes, 


For a full Descri peiom, i Illustrated Price List ad- 
dress STE EN FREEMAN, Racine, Wis. 


UBY & PEARL 


SurtunBuning I S'Tudng 


Wrought Iron, 
T with 
Brick-Lined 
Revertible Flue Furnace, Fire-Pot. 
Wrought Ehren 
RYSTAL |=: 
Caste r ron 


“ai Fire-Pot. 











Surface Bupatas Furnace 
ANUFACTURED 


Mecano & CO., 
New York ew i 6. r) tery "336 Water &t. 









“PRIN o PR for 75 cents, With 
ink 1 RESS by mail 81.60. A 
err rinting Office. viz., press, roller, 
font of type, type tray, ink, lead 4, furniture, 
gold bronze, and 50 c ae $2. 5. Alib: 
mail for $3. le package of 4 
varieties of car *,10 one Epecit nen Boo! 


of Peano oe, dg or. aod NG AMERICA 
urray Strect, N ew | York. 


| 





GEO. P. 
ROWELL 
& CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


For Ten Cents: One hundred 
page Pamphlet, with Lists of 
Newspapers and Advertising 
Rates. 

For Ten Dollars: Four lines 
inserted one week in Three 
Hundred and Fifty News- 
papers. 


10 
Spruce St., 
N. Y. 


LeBOSQUET 
BROS. 


STEAM HEATING 


APPARAIUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for bescriptivo Pamphlet. 
LEBOSQUET BOS.. 75 Union St., Boston. 


SANFORD’S 


Challenge furnaces and Heaters, 


with Cast and Wrought Iron Radiators, 
FIRESIDE JEWEL, 
FIREPLACE HEATER. 


STAG’S HEAD ELEVATED OVEN RANGE 
AND HEATING RANGE, 


ALSO 
BRICK-SET AND PORTABLE RANGES. 


AND STOVES. 


National Stove and Furnace Works, 


239 and 241 Water Street, 
NEW YORK. 























SALES ° ts,Singer amuractwr- (978 
356,432 


Newing-Machines! 


The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
(about twenty in number) will not equal these figures, 


We submit that nothing but the undoubted superior 
ity of the Singer Machincs OVER ALL OTT&RS could 
ever have produced such a result. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Principal Oifice, 34 Un nion Square, New York. 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 
BARSTOW’'S 








WROUGHT-IRON FURNACE, 


for Anthracite or Bituminous Coal. 
THIRTEEN SIZES, PORTABLE 


AND BRICK SET, 
ALSO A FULL LINE OF 


Cecking and Heating Stor and Ranges, fas and 


Oi) Stoves, 


Important improvements found in no other. Perma- 


jute [i j nently gas-tight, No everkes‘cd radiating surface, Eco- 


‘ute | 





nomical and powerful. Simple and durable. 


Material 


and workmanship s:me as in other well-known goods of 


lili, our make, which have gained for us our world-wide repu- 
MI 6 





tation of producing the finest goods in the trade, Send: 
for Descriptive Circular. 


BARSTOW STOVE C0., 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. ¥. 


56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
Providence, R, I, 
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Larm and Garden, 


The Agricultural Editor wit be.glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to these of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 

THE FEEDING VALUE OF THE 
POTATO. 


(Froman Essay Read by Conrap W11s0K, at a Meet. 
tng of the Amerioan Farmers’ Club.) 








Like Indian corn, this vegetable is every- 
where extensively utilized as an article of food 
both for the human family and for -nearly all 
domestic animals. Hence, it is clear that the 
nutritive properties of the potato are a ques- 
tion of no little importance to the farmer: and 
one on which the light of further experience 
is still greatly needed. 

How to convert potatoes, with the best econ- 
omy and with the largest profit, into other 
forms of food—into milk, butter, and meat—is 
a problem not yet fally solved. Various esti- 
mates have been made by practical men as to 
the effective value of the potatoin the pro- 
duction of beef, mutton, and milk; and, 
though opinions still differ, the proportion of 
other food staples that potatoes are capable of 
yielding is nearly imdigated in the following 
statement: 

A bushel of potatoes, when judiciously fed 
to animals of a good breed, will produce : 


Pounds. 
Of beef, from........++- 90 cocccenpocnes peesccecse 2to 3 
Of mutton, from...........0006 Bde dp ccccccccce 4to 5 
BE REE, MOON: vn concesénccdccnnsnccessccsscsces 4to 5 
Of milk, from........... Prcvecccccccccccoccccces 85 to 40 
Es SR, cccnancanssdennbscssstioscenenan 2to 2% 


(It is, of course, not supposed that potatoes 
are fed exclusively in producing these. results ; 
but in suitable combination with other kinds 
of feed.) 

Now the practical yalue of, the qboye table 
depends materially upon theamount of potatoes 
produced from anacre. The average yield of 
the crop for the whole country is probably not 
over 100 bushels per acre; and yet it will be 
seen from the examples above reported that 
over 800 bushels have been produced, and 
even that is not by any megns.thefinahlimit of 
yield. Oonsidering the reeent progress of 
potato cujture and conceding the fact that 
1,000 bushels per acre have been occasionally 
achfeved by brilliant farmers, ft seems’ hardly 
credible that the average yield for the United 
States is only 100 bushels per acre. What shall 
we say, then? Shall we distrust the returns of 
the last census, or shall we rather credit some 
progress to the eight intervening years and 
elaim the average is now very much better? 
One thing, at least, seems clear. If the prog- 
ress of the next two or three years shall core 
respond to the same period of the past, it may 
safely be assumed that the average yield of 
potatoes for the coming decade will not be less 
than 200 bushels per acre. I venture, there- 
fore, to assume this figure as the coming aver- 
age, andif any of our twenty million farmers 
are disposed to quarrel with me for claiming 
this yield, my best revenge will be to prove the 
possibility and then to tell them how ft may 
be done. 

If, now, we apply to this estimate the figures 
of the above table, we shall discover what an 
acre of potatoes means when expressed in the 


form of other food staples. We shall findthat 
it is measured: 
Pounds 

BETO. ii ccvcedccdesdovccsosstescsecsess 400 to 500 
RB icinsiinsinscesicites ccsidcsedeaneven 800 to 1,000 
PIII Bsn ck cciccscecsccccusdsceebece: ose 800 to 1,000 
GE BP vinnccs, covcbbtsaccsossctincteaesiact 7,000 or over 
BOT Do osvccccssonsecccsocannescecensp sos 4,000 
PNET Wl csnseucasssbsesessacickor oncese . 400 


Again, asI have already shown that the total 
potato product of the country is nearly certain 
to reach 200,000,000 bushels as the average for 
the next decade, it will be seen that, if the 
above figures are extended so as to meet this 
case of the total product, then {t will be found 
that the annual potato crop of the United 
States is equivalent 


Pounds. 
Ds. conbalsehpieiaiecebbeseansenieansee 400,000,000 
ER MOSH FO...00 0s ccedcordeseqaveccespongeb seston 800,000.000 
Be BEBCIOR OO... cccccccccrcccccccscccdccecess 800,000,000 
Tn milk to....... Prvncoccccsesececees hooccatodl 7,000,000 000 
In bread to....... Prececceccccecoves @eececeree. 4,000,000 000 
BR DNISP OOS cose cccnscssscavconsccecvcccesses 400,000,000 


Let us take another view of this subject. If 
Mr. Pearson had taken his crop of Ruby pota-, 
toes that were produced from a pound of seed 
and, by a right mode of feeding, had converted 
them into butter, according to the above esti- 
mate, the outcome of his experiment would 
have been about sixty pounds of butter in the 
fall, as the legitimate result of one pound of 
potatoes planted in the spring; or if, instead 
of butter, he had converted the potatoes into 
mutton, the result would have been 120 
pounds, 

Again, when Mr. Azro Smith harvested over 
800 bushels of potatoes from one acre, if he 
had fed that crop to a good breed of cattle, it 
would have produced, according to the above 





estimate, at the rate of two pounds of beef for 
each bushel of potatoes, making # total of 
1,600 pounds of beef as the product of one 
acre; or if, instead of beef, he had converted 
the crop into milk, the result would have been 
20,000 pounds. 

These results, of course, depend in part on 
the above estimate of the feeding value of po- 
tatoes. On this point there is room for some 
difference of opinion ; but it would be easy to 
show that when potatoes are combined with 
other well-selected elements and fed in theright 
proportion to animals of good breed and good 
capacity the estimate given is not far out of 
the way. But, to place the matter beyond any 
question, if we reduce the estimate by 50 per 
cent., it would still be possible for Pearson to 
plant his pound of potatoes in the spring and 
harvest in the fall either thirty pounds of but- 
ter or sixty pounds of mutton; and Azro 
Smith would still be able to show from his 
acre of potatoes that an acre of beef is equiva- 
lent to 800 pounds and an acre of milk to 
10,000 pounds. 





HOW 20 CURE HAMS AND BACON. 





THERE are different methods of curing bacon 
and hams. The essential thing is to have the 
meat absorb a sufficient amount of salt to pre- 
vent putrefaction, This is the science of pre- 
serving meat, and salt produces this chemical 
effect. If there is too much salt, the meat.is 
rendered tough and hard and unpalatable, 
while at the same time enough salt must be 
used to insure the preserving of the meat. 
The common anda safe method is to makea 
brine strong enough to swim a ham or to fi 
a potato, andimmerse the meat in this until 
enough salt is absorbed. For hams of the 
average size 25 days is long enough to leave 
them in this pickle. Large hams should be left 
from a full month to six weeks, according to 
the sige. The relative proportions for making 
the brine are6 pounds of salt for every hyn- 
dred pounds of meat, with a fourth of a pound 
of saltpeter. 

The saltpeter is put in to preserve the red 
and fresh color of the meat, and it is also bene- 
ficial to arrest and prevent putrefaction. It is 
a dangerous thing to use, and no larger quan- 
tity should ever be put into the mixture than 
one-fourth of @ pound for 100 pounds of meat, 
or else the persons who eat the meat may be 
injured, as saltpeter is destructive to the coats 
of the stomach. On this account, some careful 
people do not use it; but the hams of com- 
merce are impregnated with it, and it fs this 
which gives them their rosy and fresh appear- 
ance. Brine can be made by pouring cold 
water upon the salt and letting it slowly dis- 
solye ; or it may be made much soover by using 
boiling water. Cure must always be had, in 
curing meat. in any form or by any method, 
that.it-is not frozen, as frozen meat will not 
absorb either salt or brine. The meat will 
often freeze fn the brine when the brine is not 
frozen, and when fm this condition it will not 
cure. 

Bacon is usually cured by dry salting—that 
is, itis not put into a pickle; but the salt is 
put on the surface and allowed to penetrate, 
which {it will do. Six pounds of salt to 100 
pounds of bacon is also the rule, with the one- 
fourth of a pound of saltpeter made fine and 
mixed with it. Hams can be cured the same 
way. The pieces of bacon are first washed 
with brine, to moisten the surface, and then 
the salt is sprinkled on and the pieces are piled 
one above the other, as high as convenient. 
Wetting the surface with brine makes the salt 
stick to the meat, and, as it gathers dampness 
from the meat, it soon melts or dissolves 
and is taken off by the meat. The pfeces 
should remain for eight days undisturbed 
after the salt is put on, and at the end of this 
time they should be sprinkled again. If the 
bacon is light and thin, by this time it will be 
salt enough; but if it is thick and heavy, it 
should be treated again and left a week longer. 
When sufficiently cured, the meat will be dry 
on the surface, or, at all events, not slimy and | 
‘wet. It isan easy matter to test the degree of 
saltness by tasting the meat raw or by cooking 
a small piece. 

The hams or pieces of bacon should be 
washed in warm water, to make them look neat 
and clean, before being smoked. When the. 
meat is found to be frozen, which may be 
|known by running a sharp iron through it, it, 
must be thrown in fresh water. When cured | 
in the summer-time, the salt is rubbed into the | 
bacon to insure its active absorption. This is 
not necessary in cold weather, as the low tem- 
perature will arrest putrefaction until the salt 
has taken effeet. Molasses and sugar are often 
added to thealt or mixed with the pickle, to 
impart a.eweet taste to the meat. To get just 
the right degree of saltness to meat, so as to 
insure its preservation and at the same time 
not have it too salt, requires experience and 
skill—at least, to get it perfect. One dealer 
used to pack his hams in tight barrels and fill 





them half full of brine, and then turn them 








down on the sides every dey, rolling them 


over, This plan kept the hams inthe brine 
half of the time, and had the effect of making 
them softer and more popular. This was his 
secret; ard others have modes differing, which 
each one claims to be superior and which 
makes his wares preferable to others. 

Close observation and experience will enable 
aby ope to secure success. If meat is to be 
kept.a long time, it requires more alt, as the 
aetion of the.ajr 7 it will drgw out a por- 
tion of the salt. Many deajers havea special 
trade, and fit their meat to suit the taste of 
their customers.qnd adapt it to the conditions 
required. Bacon—that is, the sides of a pig— 
{s, notgenerally used by farmers in the North 
in this form; but as pork, kept in pickle. 
When cured:'and smoked, these parts of a pig 
are. more palatable and decidedly more fasb- 
fonable. A breakfast on bacon is considered 
récherche, while a plate of pork is.atyled vulgar 
orcommon. At all events, bacon would make 
achange now and then for farmers, and, for 
breakfast or as a side-dish for dinner, help the 
good housewife to make her table more attract- 
ive. All of the lean on the sides should be 
left on, as it makes the bacon much better. 


| Bacon is improved, like other meats, by being 


broiled. Pigs weighing not more than forty 
pounds when dressed make choice bacon, 
which will sell for twice as much as the pork 
will byipg. ‘Bhisis the minimum weight, while 
larger ones may be used in the same way with 
more profit than to go into pork.— Weekly 
Tribune. 
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WINTER-FLOWERING HARDY 
PLANTS. 
Iz, isa mistaken idea that tender plants 
alone are suitable for the sitting-room or con- 
servatory. Many persons who cannot afford 


‘such plants as geraniums, callas, camellias, 


and begonias think they must go without 
flowers or plants all winter; but their gardens 
might easily supply flowers for winter, as well 
as summer, without extra expense and with 
much less care than fs given to ordinary green- 
house and conservatory plants. Most of our 
hardy shrubs force very easily, and this forc- 
ing is not such a mighty matter as many sup- 

80, 

Pate in October, or any time after the leaves 
drop and before the ground freezes, take up 
parts of such shrubs as you wish to force. 
They will grow.efl the better next spring for 
the division. Select carefully those which 
have blossom-buds set. These can easily be 
determined by their round, full shape. Dig 
them out with a tuft of roots and ball of 
earth, and set them away in a cool, dry cellar. 
They require no care, except to see that they 
are kept in the dark and are not too dry. 
They may be potted when first taken up, if it 
ts desired, and set away in the cellar; but it 
is just as well not to pot them uptil you wish 
them to bloom—any time from Thankagiving 
to New Years. They need little care in pot- 
ting; but when brought up tothe heat and 
light of the conservatory or sitting-room they 
must be well supplied with water. 

A succession of flowers can easily,be pro- 
duced by bringing up only one or two plants 
at a time, keeping the others in the cellar 
until wanted. All hardy plants used in this 
way should be planted in the open ground as 
soon as the frost will permit in the spring. In 
a year they will have regained all their lost 
vigor and be ready to be used again for the 
same purpose. 

The most suitable plants for forcing are the 
early-blooming spring shrubs—such as Deutzia 
gracilis, Forsythia, Weigela rosea, nearly all of 
the Spireas, Aatilbe Japonica—in short, almost 
any of the shrabs that grow low and bushy 
and.can easily be Givided. Dielytra also forces 
easily, and so does Sanguinaria, or Blood-root. 
With alittle .extga care, one may have Lily of 
the Valley at, Gbristmas. It isa good plan to 
try the expepiment. of winter blooming with a 
few of the surplus tubers, and almost every 
garden contains an overgrown bed of this 
charming flower, which would bloom all the 
better if genarated once ina while. The tubers 
éhauldbe taken.up about the middle of. No- 
vember. They are of two kinds. Some have 
sharp-pointed buds, and others thick, blunt 
buds. The-former produce leaves only; the 
latter flowers. In. choosing for forcing, take 
the bluntest and fullest buds you can find. 
Pack them in pots or long boxes, filled with 
light, porous soil, which should just cover the 
crown of the tubers. Over all place a good 
thick layer of moss, and invert pots or boxes 
over them, so as to keep them perfectly dark. 
They may then be placed in a moderately warm 
place, and if you can give them a little bottom 
heat it will help them. The plants must be 
kept in the dark until they show flowers. They 
may then be uncovered, and in a short time 
the leaves will become a beautiful green. 
‘Water them occasionally with tepid water. 
Never allow them to become dry after they 
have started to grow.— The American Garden. 
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GRAPTING GRAPE-VINES. 


Tuose who wish to graft their vines over with 
other vines should remember that winter, and 
not spring, is the time for it; and in this the 
grape is different from most other trees. It is 
| different in this, that in the spring of the year 
there is such a tremendous pressure upward 
by the ascending sap that the parts of the scion 
and stock which, to unite, must, of course, touch 
one another are forced by the sap apart. When 
the grafte are put in at this season there is little 
of this. The severed cells granulate and heal; 
and when the sap is ready to flow upward 
strongly it goes up through its regular chan- 
nels in the graft, without any tendency to break 
out through the junction. 

How to graft grape-vines admits of many 
various replies. The best is probably that de- 
scribed years ago in our pages by Samuel Mil- 
ler, then of Lebanon, in this state, now of Mis- 
souri, Who was very successful as a grafter of 
the grape. He drew away the sofl from the 
stock to be grafted, cut it down about two 
inches from the surface, then cut with a stout, 
sharp knife a long and narrow wedge-shaped 
notch in the stock, and shaped the scion asa 
wedge to fit in the notch in the stock. The 
lips of the notch are then tied together and the 
earth drawn in around the whole, leaving the 
upper eye of the graft above the ground. 

‘We may say that it is very astonishing that 

grape-grafting is not more generally practiced, 

‘and especially since the discovery that the 
great success of the Concord, Clinton, and a 
few other grapes is not owing to any extra con- 
stitutional hardiness, but to the fact that the 
power to throw out numerous fibrous roots is 
greater in these kinds. If this be true, and it 
seems to be really the case, we may have the 
| choicest and best of grapes by grafting them on 
these vigorous rooting stocks. 

For once, the French seem to have taken a 
start ahead of us in this matter. They sent an 
agent tothis country some years ago—a shrewd, 
observing fellow—and he took in the whole sit- 
uation at once. The result has been that 
millions on millions of Concord and Cliaton 
cuttings have been sent to France the past five 
or six years; and in future wines of that coun- 
try may be brought to a higher grade of per- 
fection than ever before.—Germantown Tele- 
graph, 





CUTTINGS. 


A Deraware County subscriber asks us 
whether he had better provide his cuttings for 
spring planting in the fall and bury them 
through the winter, or to wait until spring. 
We answer that we prefer the spring, say in 
February or March, and then bury until they 
are wanted to set out. With our currants 
(black, red, and white) and gooseberries we 
have never failed in growing them to any ex- 
tent. We stick them in the ground about six 
inches, removing al] the buds entering the 
ground if we want only one stalk or small 
tree, but allowing all to remain on if for a 
bush, which we think bears the most fruit and 
lives the longest. It {is the same with quinces, 
which grow equally well from cuttings. In 
all cases the wood of the past year’s growth is 
used.— Germantown Telegraph, 


TREATMENT OF FUCHSIAS. 


Fucus1as, after being exhausted with bloom- 
ing, should have the terminal shoots of all 
their branches clipped off; then set aside for 
two or three weeks, giving very little water; 
then repot in a soil composed of well-decom- 
posed leaf-mold, mixed with a sprinkling of 
good garden-soil, a few rusty nafls, and a layer 
of charcoal at the bottom of the pot, to secure 
good drainage. In a few weeks new shoots, 


full of flower-buds, will start all over, growing 
rapidly. 














THE IVY. 


AN ivy, if kept in the house, will not flourish 
unless the leaves are occasionally washed. 
Each plant leaf is full of pores or breathing 
tubes, which are closed if the plant is full of 
dust, thus injuring vigorous growth. Fifth 
Avenue mansions are often almost covered 
with wisteria,- which grows to a great hight 
and very rapidly, living out well all winter. Red 
brick walls at best are unsightly, and the time- 
ly outlay of a trifle might in most cases make 
them exceedingly attractive. 





AGRICULTURAL. ll 
MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Betadlished 1851. 
Portabie Mills 

j $80 and upward. 
Founders and Machinists, 

MORDYXE & MARMON CO. 
tie ng 











No Premiums after January ist. Now 
is the time to secure a Dictionary. See 





page 26. 
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VATIONAL TEEXED PANT €0., 









Apply by letter for ‘‘Special Low Priced List,” in which 
will be found lustructions for Culture. 





OFFICE 7 YST., N. ¥, 
Every —— R & Gross, 24 Monroe St., 
, 4s Pp | fom Razor 


Steel. We ach 
‘i will send eat te by on 


HOMES IN THE WEST 










knife like cut for 50 cta.3 
60 cts.; P extra famm 3 zpeade, 





TO BE HAD OF 


The Union Pacific R.R. Co., 
IN NEBRASKA. 
Acres of the BEST LAND in thi 
3,000,000 world for om at @2 to $10 
per acre,on LONG TIME and at LOW INTEREST. 


(2 CHEAP FARE ON ALL LINES. For full infor- 
mation, address 


LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Com. VU. P. R. R. Co. 
t2™ State where you saw this advertisement. “Ad 








USE 


IMPROVED PRESERV ING POWDE 
pair the taste or flavor, is 

reabe, and absolutely Revaiens to the human aes | 

SEND 30c. for a sample sumelent for ‘or 40 gallons. 


w. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St., New York- 


Improved Farmers’ Boilers, 

















Capacity from 15 to 90 Gallons. 
For Beil! ling reeed for Stoc 


equaled t, and are ---} - for All} boiling 
purposes, and § woF el, , Time, and Money. 


JOHN SAVERY’S SON & Co., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
97 Beckman St., New York City. 


ATLAS -GORLISS ENGINE. 


—BUILT BY— 


ATLAS#ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW AND i fet GN, INSURING GREAT 
DURAB: MOST’ P cee SAL 
USE OF STE. 
THOROUGHLY BUILT. a LL PARTS IN- 
TERCHANGEABLE, 


Furnishe either Condensing or Non-Con- 
densing. omy of Fuel Consumption 
guaranteed. 


Write us for Pamphlet, fully describing this Engine. 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


Easiest ort manning, fastest cut- 
ting Machine 
m 


for "vower 


nine sizes, for Hand and 
Power. Send for Ulastrated 


Circular. 
OG PIERPONT & CO., 
MANUFAC TORERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Guaranteed Pure. i 


BONE rah e's pcm BY 
DUST 8. +. vaya CcoO., 











New Implements. 


THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum — Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


We owen sizes—Nos. 1, 2, and 8. 


Se B52 4 Soiea] BSE 


Will do more and “4 tter work than any Cutter in 
tho market. 


CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknowledged to be the only perfect cost out. 
A ed andusced by all first-class stock raise: 
Send for Circulars. 


Higganum Manuf'g Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S. A. 


The Valentine Brand 


—Or— 


VARNISHES 


is competing successfully in Eu- 
rope with brands that have been 
considered the standard for fifty 
years; many of the best car- 
riage makers there preferring 
the Valentine Varnishes and 
using them exclusively. 


Remember this and order VALEN- 
TINE’S Varnishes used on eer car- 
riages, 
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‘Diteciot ir | Me. W.CASE; 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Is a Terrible Disense. Pon oy to wes communion 
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ry treatments are worse tha’ 


cessful and 





less. If nm 
itt pt Perper: pidly develop into quick conmneepeen. The m oe i suc- 
sant treatment 1s Dr. 


CaRaOLATE OF ‘TAR iita- 


INHALANTS sentecs cone centcst TIONS. 


and Advice Free, Dr, M, W. Case, 933 Arch 8) 


whi i = is possible, 


BASE 


CASE’S Popeine 


x= 


$ DEVO B’s8. ~. 
-Brilliant See 
pa Yorx. — 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 


It is Pn ny he active, and reliable. Twélve_years' 
: hag shown it to be of the ery. me 
tice moderate. Quality an: d- 








D; le d- 
SB & 6, th 
delphia ; or H, D. Dp: F. 








MENEELY & COMPANY, 


lity. yeu tener ne West Troy, N. ¥. 
CHURCH BELLS and 


Cc 
4 FACTORY, BELLS, etc. Improved 
—_ oliites Acacia, talogues free. No agencies. 








MEDICAL. 
VASELINE. 
You may hunt the world over, and still will not find 
A need of the household which brings to the mind 


The idea of value more plain to be seen 
Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 








If acut or a sprain, or a wound or a burn 

From peace to confusion the household shall tarn, 
On the shelf should be found ‘‘ the foe of all pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again. 


If our dearest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips is too rough.to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline comes ag an ally between, 

And the cheek takes on velvet it had not else seen. 


If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, 

Tako the jelly at once and the trouble is o'er. 

In fact, read the circular, and from it glean 

All the virtues and claims of tho famed Vaseline. 








THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK 


Introduced by J: MriHAv, in 1880, 
mee 
Forty-nine years’ reputaton aa the most pleas- 
ant and efficient general tonic, appetizer, and 
anti-malarial, ice, $1.00. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


MELHAU'S SON, 
183 yo IA Y. 
TRTIIOMPSON’S 


EYE WATER. 


This well-known and thorough aghiy efficient remedy 
for a of the Eye bast clahty 0 y - ~ world- ee rep. 
a ion during e one years ; 
isined simply by the. at thi re tha medicine itecl?, amd 
m e merits of the medicine , anc 
not by ae or extensive advertisin, ng. The many 
thousands who have used it will bear testimony to the 
truth of this statement. 
Manufactured onl by JOHN L. THOMPSON, SONS & 
co., Troy, N.Y Puce 25 cents. Sold a by all dru all druggists. 


iy CANCER 


Cured b = Runasus EY, who has treated jn 









su 5 
= y's Asthma Specific Ah 4 other remedies. Write for 
circular giving full particulars. Address 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY, 4M. D., Rome, N. Y. 











USE 


‘KIMBALL’S 
CATARRH 
CIGARETTES. 


Sold at Drag and Cigar Stores. 











WE have had so many nquiries for Files 
or. Binders for THE Ly..EPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to. supply thore who may desire them. 
Each:Kile or Winder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
‘cover has ‘‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
Ornamental and looking, in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be ‘sent 
free, a8 a PremivM, to any person who will 

$6.00 in advance for a two il sub- 
pee. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 






















For Beauty of as _ pL Cleanliness 


ae oe Canton, Mass. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ $3.00 
26 “ (6 mog.). in advance (postage free) 1,50 
13 i (3mos.), = - 75 
4 : ([month), “ + 35 
2 = (2weeks), “ - 20 
1° Number (! week), . “ ps 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, . 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, 4.00 


t2™ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtual'y an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters aré obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do bo. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 


and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

No names entered on she subscription books with- 
out the money in adv 

SUBSCRIBERS are pactioularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to furward 
what is due for the ensui: yeas, with or without 
fhe a reminder from this office 

of 


Mesars 8 
pte our Agente in toma to receive subscriptions! 

nd advertisements, 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City.’ 





P.-0, Box 2787, 


NEWSPAPER. DECISIONS, - 

1, Any person who takes a paper regularty from thet - 
post-office~whether dir to hws name oF Another's 

or whether he nes subscribed or not—is responsibic 

for the payment, 

2.Ifa pomsen orders his o peger discontinued, he 

con. 

tinue send it until payment is — = collect = 





whole @mount, whether the paper is taken from th 
office of not. 
3. The courts have decided that to take 
newseeiees » , pertodieas from ete 
moving and lenv rt r, ima 
- cie evidence of imtontional tras 4 
RATES OF ADVERTTI . 


“i Pes Ass Li, RACH IN ot . , 
nes e inc nes “- ~ n. 
nary Advertisements. Lat! ‘Busine column, ‘otice 








i tim nad w--i8e.| 1 a EIR we. 
4 atin ies oS F times (one month,. 
wares monthajrve. 
% “(six toe. Ps - DC, 
82 (twelve “ 00.152 ** (twelve “  }.65c. 
IL. LOSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 





1 C8ME). ....ccccccccccces 
times ie month)... 





ey see months 


12 ry t lve “ . 800, 
PUBLISHER'S 5 ee Doak PuR AGATE 
4INK, EACH TIME. 
FINANCIAL Noricxs.. .-TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
VINE, 
RvLiGious NoTicgs........... Vurty CENTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. — exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
yments for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York ’City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1879, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to = their 
subscriptions through this office. of the 
following eo sam will be na in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THE INDEPENDENT—Y iz., 
$3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 















Reg, Prive. 
Agriculturist Wah ideddamschecsWaebd sg 80 $1 +50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Atlantic Monthly.............0.- 8 50 4 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s = eg Weekly. 350 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 175 200 
poe Magazine. “ 850 400 
We-kly. 350 400 
LWeee . 356 4 00 
mons PO tigat Sac ccccccoccs 1 7 2 00 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 4 00 
Lippincott’s M or peenccenndee 350 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 50 8 00 
National Sun Ly -school Teacher..100 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St Nicholas M _ ee ee 270 800 
Scribner’s Monthly...........-... 350 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunda Magnzine.. 260 8 00 
The Saorany World (Fortnightly) 
WRGEO i000 cdedopcegececegece 5 2 00 
The Nareery (new subs).......... 130 150 
ie Iustrated Christian Weekly. 225 250 
Christian. .....-cccecsccreees 5 1 00 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 450 5 00 
Forest and Stream.............-. 8350 400 
Tonner tenaaas ° cegeen 4 88S 
Waverley Magaz So eae 400 500 
Whitney’s Mecieal I Guest iawee oe 1 10 
“Wide Y Awake,” an Illustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
New York Semi-Weekly Post..... 260 300 
Christian at Work................ 270 800 
Rural New Yorker ES > Sa 225 250 
Lippincott’s Sunday Beeuastos .. .240 23% 
Sunday A minew subs.)....275 800 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home 
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MIDDLETOWN PLATE: COMPAID 


SUPERIOR 
SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York. 





For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
SY 'D two 8c. stamps to C. A RAYMOND, Troy, N. 
. fora a pair of th 
iE 1B CU 'FF-FASTENER. 


ie terms very low 








THE FINEST AND BEST 


ELECTRO- SILVER WARE, 


FOR THE TABLE AND TOILET, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 
Salesroom, 36 Fast 14th Street, N.Y. 
Factories and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 


GOLUMBLA BIGYOLE 


Easy to learn to ride. 





An ordin 4 a —- 
go more miles in ada 
over common roads 


tren a horse 

. Se a Scent stamp 4.4 
i-pag cone 

p-iee list and full infor- 

mation, 


Th: POPEM'P’G 00., 


93 SumMER St., BOST ‘ON. 








THE INDEPENDENT, 











Fine Gasriages for Family Use. 


LATEST STYLES IN 


Five-Glass Landaus, Folding-Front 
Landaulets, Broughams, Coupes, 
Victorias, Six-Seat Rockaways, 
and Six-Seat Landaulets. 


All strictly first class, Warranted to give per- 
fect satisfaction. 


_CRUTTENDEN & CO., New Haven. 


YOUR HOUSES WITH 


< RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no Pa Faint manufactured equaPto ft. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
— FACTORIES AT 
CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 


MANUFACTORY AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


wR caRa aguas SMITE 
uality the of workman: 
ship; their power ; the 
ease with 


























ed 
and the empty aaa; 3 
their Reliability, Safety, 
and Lehn rma 


32 Calibre, 
value of which for safety cannot be 
oversta' 


M. W. ROBINSON, 
General Agent, 


* ae _=79 Chambers Street, New York. 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 
ZBavin a epmeneaes from the original inventors, 
sser & Husak, of Austria, ae i Ad 
pets he pled for apatent Sor coprin hereby cau cau: 
see oy ee hae a 


ing mg or txon's ‘8 using any s appar bs's es Patent ry copy 
gram, mul tiply ing slate, or any other ame. which 
mbines the same prin uch 
al see 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


When a Revolver is required, it should be reliable, 


BOYS’ c CLOTHING. 
Made to Order, Suitable for 
any from four to nine. 
teen years of age. 
Directions for measuring, 
samples of material, styles of 
garments, with prices, sent 
free, upon application, by mail. 


PIECES FOR MENDING 


sent with each Suit. A great 
saving of tronble and an eco- 
nomical way to clothe your 
boys. Address 

POOLE & DEVOE, 
54 and 56 Duane St., New York. 





ciples, as 
be  poceess Smaaiae infringers u 
or sale everywhere. For Ci 


THE HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 
118% and 24 Church Street, ndeiphin, a, 


pr ap aie Sr W. fiat mepee, Hi Street, 


as all si 
m the ori 
reulars 








[October 30, AS73, 


SUELO SEEEERAAS 2 EEERT IAC IEERIED 


1a79.~-NEW FALL PATTERNS 








SILVER - PLITED WARE 
MING BATAAN COMPANY, 


EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, 


and 47 East 13th St. 


The attention of the trade 
is invited to a more com- 
plete assortment of ELEC- 
TRO-PLATED WARE 
than has ever before bien 
offered by this Company ; 
and also to the importance 
(now greater than for many 
years) of ordering early in 
the season, 











Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ ieMing unrivaled tones. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & €O., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
\BURT’S SHOES. 
The BEST SHOES are 
THOSE MADE BY 
Edwin C. Burt, New York. 
SEND TO 


E.D. BURT & CO., 








HANFORD’S: 


NONE SUCH owns: 


POWDER 
IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


Contains no Terra Alba, Alum, vag Search Rice LWiour, 
Wheat Flour, or filling of diny kt Most 


generally corn starc flour, wheat flour, or some 
of the other above-mentioned impurities, making one 
pound of t al to , two 

almost ~~. other kind n the marke ! Most Bakina 





WM. READ & SONS, 
18 PARBUIL. HALL S8QUA 
AGENTS FOR . Scott & Son’s 
Just out, om Fall List of Second-Hand 


BOSTON. 
REECH-LOADERS. 
Breech-Loading Guna. 


Some of highest 
Cost. Great Bargains, 





Send stamp for Circulars. POWDERS, ADDITION TO BEING ADULTERATED, ARE PUT 
UP SHORT Ween, so that ora < Ls t — rane 
THE ~ i+ or thirteen omen e he A man 
to dny 


1 i 
oe TE gS Beririted any, “ime 


. 
fact by GE ORGE 
agate yoy he ar by PARK 
& TILFORI ILFORD, ‘Broadway and 2ist Street. 


PUMP. /|w.&B.DOUCLAS, 





y I 
weary Bricee oy een a 
Branch Warehou 85 


ouses Supplied Chea 
ly and Cortetaly for Country Hon Water Closets, Ho i 
and Cold of Fre ay Weak 6, : ete. f st k F 
enty of Fres ater for — on Farmea. 
beet Pu Irrigating ing Hailroad 


and 87 John St., New York ; 
and 107 Lake St,, Chicago, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Tanke and for'M ao purposes. PUMPS, 
For Circular and Price- at ye 


. and 

f’r of th hi te ute c Pum Fixtures, Iron Cur’ ard 

Mase (iescenaor to the vera. An Manpron » ae Street shers, 
Cor. Riguarney and Cushman S.A. 





Highest medal awarded 


them by the 
hibition at Paris, France, in 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 


ORGAN BEAT TY, DIAxe 


@ set Golden Tongue KR 
Knee 8wells, Walner Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & ook ® os. 











New Pianos, S148 ‘$2655. @7 Newspapersent _ 


nd Centennial Exhi 
Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 876. 


1878; a 
bition, 1 









HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro- Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 





The “EASTLAKE.” 


( Patented.) 


Salesroom, 75 Chambers Street, New York. 


ng J 
pounds of 


























LAN mc R. R. | f 
paste ch ieee ron South, and at Count y 
Soeiare Petey : 
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, ea ST. JOHN, t. and Pass. Aat., Chteage. 





JOMN, ¢ 
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Wilcox Silver- at Plata Co, 


eas DRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
FAMILIES AND HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT RIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYSON ® 


NOVELTIES: IN 
WEDDING PRESENTS 


A SPECIALTY, 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


C.GILBERTS 
STARCH 


Mill Stones and Corn Mills, 


We make Burr Mill Stones, Portable Mills, Smut =~ 
chines, Packers, Mill Picks, Water Wheels, .Pulle 
and Gearing, specially adapted to Flour Milis. Send 
for catalogue. 


J. T.NOYE & SONS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“THE JOHN D. BILLINGS 
annsens 2.8 Horse-Sh 08.” 


Made com; mae, wie i Level 1 Spring oe 
form—Cont best for 




















Same 
COMPANY, 161 and 168 Bank Street, 


TOR re 
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